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WHIG-RADICAL PROSPERITY. 


Ir was our fate on the opening of 
last year to sound the note of unwel- 
come warning. In the then hey-day 
of a prosperity, whose splendours, like 
the sun of the tropics, seemed unob- 
seured by the slightest cloud, there ap- 
peared in the horizon the faint speck 
betokening the coming tornado, which 
at times is found to elude eyen the 
keen look-out of the practised mariner 
—which ever escapes the superficial 
glance of the fresh-water sailor. The 
vessel of state was crowding all sail— 
topgallants were unfurled to catch the 
current of a higher atmosphere—every 
rag of canvass was pressed into the 
service of the cheering gale—fore and 
aft streamers gaily floated in the 
breeze—all was song and merry-ma- 
king on board—the steersman drunk 
and reckless asthe crew. We alone— 
why should we disown it—felt the 
threatening swell of the waters be- 
neath, saw the dark spot above expand 
into turbid and fearful clouds, heard 
the hoarse whispers of the coming 
storm, and piped all hands to take in 
sail and run the good ship under bare 
poles for a season. We were little 
heeded for a time—the grog was going 
its round. The officers, self elate, 
were floundering under the intoxica- 
ting breath of unchanging trade- 
winds and seaway unvaryingly smooth. 
The equipage reflected the jovial care- 
lessness or unconscious stupidity of 
their commanders. It may be well 
here to rehearse the terms of the first 
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admonition addressed, but in vain, to 
all whom it concerned, on the first day 
of the last new year. Thus it was 
spoken in Maga. ‘“ The rage of 
speculation, too, has invaded Lanea- 
shire to a dangerous extent; to say 
nothing of railroads and other schemes, 
Manchester alone has manufactured 
joint-stock banks for half the kingdom. 
In that town itself, banks are almost 
as common as factories, and Lanca- . 
shire and Yorkshire notes, payable at 
home, but not in London, overflow the 
land, and have almost superseded na- 
tional bank notes and sovereigns, where, 
afew years since only, any other me- 
dium of exchange could find no cur- 
rency, Much of the paid-up capital 
of these banks may—there are grounds 
for fear—be not disposable when most 
wanted—so much dead stock, consist- 
ing of advances upon their own shares, 
according to conditions expressed or 
implied, by which shareholders were 
allured.” * *  “ ‘The system is even 
now on the stretch, and may snap in 
twain with little warning. God grant 
a crash may not come like the ‘ crush 
of matter and the wreck of worlds.’”’ 
In the month ree our voice was 
again heard; in March, as signs antl 
tokens thickened round us, our pro- 
phetic anticipations were thus once 
more expressed :—‘ The multiplica- 
tion of joint-stock banks in Lancashire 
has been a ess of too mueh haste 
to be of good speed ; we question the 
prudence of applying steam-power. to 
K 
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paper money and discounts, as it is to 
calicoes ; we distrust the system by 
which shareholders have been allured ; 
and, without meaning disrespect in 
any quarter, we must be excused for 
an opinion that the directors (self ap- 
pointed, in a manner) as a body, are 
not of the standing, nor qualified by 
that extensive and general experience 
which alone could compensate the want 
of more. special instruction.” The 
“wary and measured step” of the 
Bank of England was then also pointed 
out as “ significant to the local banks,” 
and worthy of “ imitation as well as 
approval ;”’ inasmuch as it was then 
narrowing its issues, whilst the joint- 
stock ephemere were zealously extend- 
ing theirs. 

Upon traders, ever sanguine, our mo- 
nitory cautions were for the most part 
expended in vain; but in the Legisla- 
ture, if not in the Ministry, heads 
cooler and more reflecting were still to 
be found, and our labours were not al- 
together cast away. The voice of 
Reason, like the zephyrean breath of 
summer, is, however, felt rather than 
heard—it infuses its influence slowly, 
however surely. It was not until the 
12th of May that a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed “ to 

ire into the operation of the act of 
the 7th Geo. IV. c. 46, permitting the 
establishment of joint-stock banks, un- 
der certain restrictions, and whether 
it be expedient to make any altera- 
tions in the provisions of that act.” 
The Report, ordered to be printed on 
the 20th of August, but not actually 
published for two or three months af- 
terwards, now lies on our table. The 
Committee, in the outset, state, that 
“their enquiries have not yet been 
brought to a close,” and strongly re- 
commend the House to renew them at 
the opening of the next session, a re- 
commendation, the propriety of which 
must be unquestionable to all who have 
glanced, even in the most superficial 
manner, at the minutes of evidence al- 
ready delivered, or who have marked 
with observing eye the rise, progress, 
and spread of the paper money manu- 
factories with which the land has been 
deluged during the last seven years, 
but more peculiarly since the com- 
mencement of the exciting era of or- 
ganic change and political revolution 
at home and abroad. The Committee 
confined their inquisition within the 


limits of England and Wales. The 
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exclusion of the joint-stock banks of 
Ireland from the searching test of le. 
gislative scrutiny can be accounted 
for only by the active intromission of 
that silent but absolute dictation be- 
fore which the paralysed powers of 
Government salaam in all abjectness, 
and whose rule is no less paramount 
over a slavish and anti-national majo. 
rity of the popular branch of the Le- 
gislature. It may be that the renewal 
of the Bank of Ireland charter, which 
expires in 1838, will, in the ensuing 
session, force on an examination of 
the whole question of Irish joint-stock 
schemes, and the Irish monetary sys- 
tem, in despite of manceuvres for ex- 
tending over paper circulation the 
same despotic sway which regulates 
the collection and distribution of Pe. 
ter’s pence. If the discussion be pur- 
sued with the righteous resolve to eli- 
cit the truth, the whole truth, a har- 
vest of facts, rankly rich, will be hou- 
sed for present profit, and against the 
perils of impending shipwreck for thé 
future an indestructible landmark will 
be raised for timely advice of shoals 
and shallows on the one hand, and on 
the other to guard against the cunning 
devices and false lights displayed by 
prowling wreckers, wherewith to de- 
coy the unsuspecting prey within the 
reach of clutches rapacious as relent- 
less. The range within which the 
Committee of the past session circum- 
seribed their operations, was, however, 
far too restricted to fulfil those high 
purposes of public utility for which it 


was professedly instituted. In the syl- 
labus of the course of duties prescri- 


bed no allusion is to be found to the 
desirableness and the means of infor. 
mation under sundry heads of special 
interest. Strict justice, equally with 
the well-being of the nation at large, 
requires a thorough insight into the 
origin, no less than the working, of 
joint-stock banks. The formula of 
queries of the forthcoming Commit- 
tee ought, and if prevention as well as 
cure be aimed at, will, embrace a larger 
sphere of action. If the disgorgement 
of past plunder be beyond the reach of 
art, the further career of robbery may 
be stayed, and its prospective repeti- 
‘tion rendered less practicable. A list 
of leading questions to the purport we 
shall indicate, should be added to the 
catalogue of those which have al- 
ready occupied attention, explicit satis- 
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import. If, in the ease of the famous 
South-Sea bubble, the necessity was 
urgent that fraudulent combination 
should be rigorously traced through all 
its courses and sinuosities, with signal 
efficacy fixed upon and prosecuted in 
the persons of the real conspirators, 
national honour vindicated, and so- 
ciety restored to more healthy action 
by the unflinching excision of its dis- 
eased members, not the less keenly 
should the shame of national charac- 
ter degraded be felt in these days of 
civilisation and progress so vaunted, 
not the less unsparingly should the 
lightning of public vengeance scathe 
the unprincipled traffickers in public 
credulity in their high places, and with 
them consign to the ignominious award 
of offended laws the low-lived instru- 
ments and participators in the accu- 
mulations of their infamy. Examples 
more recent are not wanting to justify 
a purifying process of investigation 
such as we allude to. The Parlia- 
mentary Annals of 1826 and 1827 will 
furnish dates and precedents in point. 
Even were the malpractices of more 
grovelling and needy adventurers alone 
in issue, the safety of public morals 
imperiously indicates a thorough fumi- 
gation of the atmosphere, contaminated 
by the pestilential taint of their pre- 
sence at large; but the core of the 
erying evil could not be reached, the 
thrust would not strike home, unless 
the head were impeached as well as 
the hand. There are no quarantine re- 
gulations by which the spread of le- 
prosy is confined to the pauper hinds, 
and the filthy regions of St Giles’s ; 

lepers have before existed, and are yet 
to be found within the precincts of St 

Stephen’s. Let these be cast out—let 

these be dragged forth, along with 

their meaner accomplices, before the 

tribunals of outraged justice and pub- 

lic opinion ; the innumerable victims 

of imposture and fraud call out aloud 
for this reparation or atonement for 
Wrongs—any inquisition which stops 

short of this will be viewed as little 

more or better than a solemn mockery 

enacted by a legislative majority, en- 

slaved or confederate. 

Amongst the points on which the 
people demand to be enlightened, and 
on which no director or official repre- 
‘entative of joint-stock banks, honestly 
constituted, need demur explanation, 
are the following :— 


1, Ontcin of the Bank—names, and 
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previous situation in life of the pro- 
jectors ? 

2. Nature of the ConsipeRation 
demanded by, and what assigned to 
the projectors—if in actual money, 
shares to be unpaid upon, or secretary- 
ships, or salaried seats in the direction, - 
with statement of cash amounts present 
or contingent, of such bonuses or sala- 
ries ? 

3. Numser of Shares originally ap- 
propriated by, and to each director, as 
well as projector—how many sold, and 
at what premiums and dates—how many 
still held—how many still unpaid upon, 
and why and ‘ill when the time of pay- 
ment deferred—now many advanced 
upon and held in trust by the Bank for 
account of the same parties from its 

Jirst establishment to the present mo- 
ment ? 

4, Srarement of Salaries and per 
centages of secretaries, managing di- 
rectors, and directors at the head of- 
fice—salaries to agents at branches, 
with the per centages allowed besides 
for pushing out notes and doing dis- 
counts ? 

5. Scate of Expenditure for ma- 
nagement, general and local—amount 
of business done, and issues by the 
year—amount of loss, and bad debts 
incurred ; these to be stated tabularly, 
and published so as at one view to ex- 
hibit the actual condition and working 
of the system ruling in each bank ? 

It is sufficiently notorious that on 
most of these particulars no informa- 
tion was sought by the Committee of 
last session, and equally so, that the 
shareholders, entitled as they are to 
force the fullest disclosure of the af- 
fairs of their association in all their de- 
tails, live in profound unconsciousness 
of every thing beyond a yearly exhibit 
of liabilities, assets, and the balance 
in hand. From our own means, it 
were easy to furnish a series of histo- 
ries sufficient to stock the whole of this 
Number with fraud and trickery more 
flagrant than the annals of swindling 
—even those of 1825-26—could paral- 
lel ; but of which, to this day, the en: 
snared stockholders remain in a state 
of ignorance which, compromised as 
they are, may almost be described as 
blissful. For reasons which will rea- 
dily be comprehended, we shall at 
present content ourselves with the 
record of examples already authenti- 
cated in the pages of our contempora- 
ries. Ineredibly flagitious as they 
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may appear, they are but specimens, 
and not exaggerated specimens, as it 
comports with our means of verifica- 
tion to testify, of a numerous class—of 
the genus Chevaliers d’ Industrie—of 
most fruitful multiplication among us, 
no less indefatigable than unscrupu- 
- lous inenterprise—Protean in their dis- 
guises and transformations. The first 
is cited from the Edinburgh Review, 
and will not lose in effect by transfer- 
ence to our columns, by the visé of our 
confirmation, and the solid public be- 
nefit of our more extended circula- 
tion :— 
‘«* During the course of the present 
year” (says our contemporary) ‘the 
Stamp-Office prosecuted a person at 
Manchester for carrying on the for- 
gery of stamps on a large scale, and 
had him convicted and transported. 
Now; what will our readers think 
when we tell them that there were 
found on the person and in the reposi- 
tories of this notorious culprit, several 
letters addressed to him by an indivi- 
dual who was at the time engaged in 
the formation of a great joint-stock 
bank! The letter-writer knew per- 
fectly well what his friend at Man- 
chester was about, and the burden of 
his letter isto press him for loans to 
enable him to get his scheme matured 
and fairly set afloat. It may perhaps 
be imagined, considering the sort of 
project the party had on his hands, 
that he would have required large ad- 
vances—but no! His utmost demand 
was forsome L.15or L.20, and he some- 
times modestly limits himself to the 
pressing solicitation for a sovereign, 
or even half a sovereign! He had, to 
make himself respectable, taken a house 
looking into Park ; and, provi- 
ded he could continue to hold that, and 
get his prospectuses printed, and ad- 
vertisements paid, he had no doubt-—- 
and in that he was right—that he 
should in a few weeks be rolling in 
wealth! *‘ Only think,’ says he to his 
correspondent, ‘ of a person without 
a shilling, establishing a bank !’ There 
were to be_ ,600 shares, and a depo- 
sit of L.5 was to be paid on each, 
And this very bank is now in the field. 
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Its success has not been quite so great 
as that of some others ; but, consider. 
ing its parentage, we need not be sur. 
prised if, at first, it should be a little 
ricketty. No doubt, however, if the 
present facilities continue for another 
year, it will get fairly under weigh, 
Its directors will declare large divi. 
dends, and give white bait dinners at 
Blackwall ; and those who have dealt 
with them will of course lose every 






































































but improved. 


* Something more than incidental allusion is due to this distinguished Journal. From 
the commencement it took, and at once, through the combination of unsurpassed tact 
and talent displayed in its writings and management, the first rank in the provincial 
press—a station which, during five years of existence, it has_not maintained: only, 
Whatever equals it may find, it has no superior, and need not fear 













i 
thing.” 
From the intimate connexion of the 
presumed writer of the article inwhich 
the foregoing paragraph was embodied 
with the Board of Trade, it may fairly f 
be inferred from whence the informa. 5 
tion was derived. We are justified, é 
therefore, in demanding, how it came P 
to pass that an individual so doubly . 
steeped in infamy and beggary, was b 
left at large to pursue, unchecked, his tt 
career of depredation against his Ma- Pp 
jesty’s industrious subjects ; and why V 
that department of the government, fr 
specially instituted for the protection ac 
of industry, if his offences had not as  ® 
sumed so tangible a character as to a 
bring him within the pale and rigor. 
ous application of the criminal law, - 
did not take early steps to denounce a 
this latent accomplice of forgery and anc 
fraud, to the directors of the banking the 
scheme of which he was the daring fa- it I 
bricator ; or why, to this hour, the the 
damning evidences of villany so irre. Hj ‘v" 
deemable have not been placed before JY 
them? Had this been done, and the hall 
delinquent then escaped instant and * 
ignominions expulsion, the directots, hin 
or that portion of them found conti- - 
ving at his continuance, and anxious és 
to cushion the unimpeachable testi. _ 
mony to his disgraceful antecedents, st 
might safely be denounced to their eo. by | 
stock proprietors as his confederatesin MH  ,'¢1 
iniquity and fellow-leaguers for spoil. HF the 
One other example, the following, wor 
not less remarkable, of the successful Hin o: 
march of knavery, we select from the the ; 
columns of our able and uncompromit- § man 
ing fellow-labourer, the Newcasile VW 
Journal, which, after the recital of other § to vz 
cases, thus concludes :—* pear 
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«‘ We ourselves have heard a story 
about one of these bank directors, but 
one remove more creditable. The 
fellow was better known than trusted 
in more than one place, and therefore 
he had the sagacity to lay the scene at 
a distance from associations and recol- 
lections that might mar his enterprise. 
He, too, singularly enough, lived 
somewhere about ——. Park ; he was, 


moreover, so destitute as to be utterly 


shirtless beyond that upon his back— 
which, therefore, as the joke goes, was 
turned, when desirous of enjoying the 
luxury of clean linen. Fortunately 
for him, the servant took a penchant 
in his favour ; fully aware of the tat- 
tered state of the linen department, she 
purchased, and with a delicacy worthy 
of a better station, placed in his cham- 
ber, without comment or communica- 
tion, some half dozen neat and new 
power-loom fabrics ready made up. 
Well knowing the while the source 
from whence the bounty flowed, our 
adventurer took and wore the godsend 
gifts with ignorance, apparently un- 
conscious, and thankless of acknow- 
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ledgment to his benefactress. With 
the help of a clique of adventurers en- 
joying a standing somewhat superior 
to his own, he succeeded in his bank, 
which, tottering as it may perhaps be, 
is yet in existence. Only think of a 
person, not only without a shilling, 
but without a shirt, establishing a 
bank!” 

We have heard of more than one 
band of conspirators which, after in- 
undating with rival zeal their own lo- 
calities with joint-stock excrescences, 
have coalesced and betaken themselves 
to the tramp in order to view, not the 
fruitfulness, but the nakedness of other 
districts, so as to select the sites most 
abundantly stocked with fools, and 
least encumbered with money traders, 
whereon to raise the gaudy superstruc- 
tures of promises to pay. One of these 
ambulatory caravans—these compan- 
tas ambulantes, as a Spaniard would 
say—of monetary entrepreneurs, ex- 
tended their travels for orders in the 
bank-concoction line, from the city of 
York to the Land’s End, to the signal 
*‘ fructification,”’ doubtless, if we may 





a comparison with the most reputed organs of the metropolis. On its first appear- 
ance, a person known to be of Conservative opinions, could hardly hope to pace 
the streets of Newcastle-on-Tyne without insult or molestation—the change, of which 
it has been the instrument no less wise than fearless, may be significantly illustrated by 
the last election—the popular candidate was a Conservative, and enthusiastically re- 
turned. The story is well known of the remorseless persecutions endured and braved 
by the editor with unexampled intrepidity. The harpies of law were let loose upon him, 
hallooed on with all the influence and wealth, prodigally expended, of the unprincipled 
scions of a neighbouring Whig aristocracy—assaults so dastardly were perpetrated on 
him, as to resemble in their atrocity the deeds of Italian bravoes with the midnight 
stiletto. That he has nobly triumphed over all, and achieved golden opinions even from 
the more worthy of his liberal opponents, redounds the more to his honour, and we 
are glad to learn, from incontrovertible sources, that more substantial reasons for con- 
solation are not wanting in the circulation and success, ever increasing, of the Journal 
and the property he so ably presides over and has created—a circulation indeed equalled 
by few of its provincial contemporaries any where. The trumpery trash, voided by 
a cheap periodical in this vicinity respecting the vast increase in the Radical press since 
the reduction of the duty, is, for the most part, utterly devoid of truth—as, were it 
worth the while, it would be easy to demonstrate, from this and other instances with- 
in our Own observation. The task indeed, has been sufficiently executed already by 
the more respectable part of the Whig-radical press, amongst others, by the Yorkshire- 
man, a leading and ably conducted paper of York in the liberal interest. 

We cannot take leave of the Newcastle Journal without acknowledging our obligations 
to various articles on the-monetary affairs and the money crisis, which have lately ap- 
peared in its columns. And we may be permitted here to remark, that it would be 
well if the same duty towards others were more scrupulously fulfilled by some of our 
contemporaries. In the first number of the Quarterly Review of last year, for ex- 
ample, a considerable portion of our preceding January article on ‘‘ Foreign Policy 
and the Prusso-Germanic League” was transferred without the slightest certificate of 
origin into the review of a work of Sir John Walsh. * The omission of acknowledgment 
was the less pardonable, 2s well as courteous, as the facts and matter thus ungraciously 
appropriated, of commanding interest as they were, and derived from peculiar sources, 
had been for the first time and exclusively made public in our pages. 
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presume to borrow from the Poulett 
Thomson coinage, of various commu- 
nities more overrun with sovereigns 
than wit. The inhabitants of Merthyr 
Tidvil, the principal seat of the great 
iron works of South Wales, were 
electrified one fine Saturday morning 
with an announcement of their excel- 
lent representative, the Merthyr Guar- 
dian, that the “land of the mountain 
and the flood” was in its turn to be 
inundated with an ocean of transparent 
foolseap—that a joint-stock Jupiter 
was about to descend into the lap of 
his Danae, seated amidst her fires ever- 
lasting, ina shower not of gold but of pa- 
per. With wonder stricken they turn- 
edthem to seek the bounteous unbidden 
dispensers of mysterious treasures. 
The iron-clad potentate of Cyfarthfa 
sat tranquilly in his castle, complacent- 
ly enjoying the roar of furnaces and 
the frightful blasts of blow-pipes in his 
eity of flame below, as native elements in 
which alone he “ breathed, moved, and 
had his being.” The owner of sur- 
plus millions, if visited with the con- 
templative mood, was surely not 


dreaming of airy nothings and shadowy 


wéalth wherewith to surcharge the 
heap of already countless stores, but 
forecasting, if at all, of the tens 
of millions still buried in the 
bosom of rugged Hirwain, and the 
triumphs of art and industry still re- 
served for accomplishment by himself 
and those of his race. The lord of 
Dowlais, with his ladye of high degree, 
was reposing at home in silken state, 
soothed perchance with the Cyclopian 
din of a thousand hammers reducing 
his bars of iron into ingots of gold, or 
ever and anon regaling his eyes with 
the refulgent floods of fiery metal, as 
torrentlike they issue, after the tap of 
the towery recipient withdrawn, and 
serpentine along their indented bed of 
sand. Neither he, nor the civic digni- 
tary of Pen-y-darran with its cloud- 
capt regions, nor the father, benevo- 
lentas intelligent, of his tribes of work- 
people of Plymouth, with their several 
hundreds of thousands of sterling un- 
placed and unbearing of interest, were 
the crowning capitals of the new tem- 
ple to Plutus. The unknown artists 
were in sooth ofa strange land and 
lineage, too well practised in their 
craft even to require the dimensions of 
the ground-plot previous to the con- 
struction of a plan. Friendless and 
unknown as they were in the scene ‘of 
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their contemplated operations, ob- 
stacles, to those less undaunted ap. 
parently insuperable, did not appal, 
The cornucopia of wealth to overflow 
was to be replenished from afar—the 
magic powers of steam were to be 
taxed for the fabrication of signs of 
value as for calicoes—South Wales 
was to be irrigated with a continuous 
stream of watermarks from plates cast 
and tempered in the founderies of Lan- 
cashire. 

Amongst the most busy of the 
schemers, and the patrons most apt to 
the hands of projectors, the Quakers, 
as in 1825, were found to be the most 
prompt, and, loath are we to say it, 
the least punctilious. This public re. 
buke we have been the less reluctant 
to administer, inasmuch as, from pers 
sonal communication with many hon- 
ourable and justly honoured individu. 
als among the highest of the class, 
whom we are proud to rank among the 
number of our friends, we know how 
earnestly this pestiferous yearning 
after unrighteous speculation—this 
greediness of unholy gain—is repro- 
bated, and the down-sliding parties 
denounced. To this departure among 
others from the purer practice of their 
fathers, may the recent schism so de- 
cidedly pronounced in the body be 
perhaps attributed. Members of cha 
racter so unstained and of principles 
so uncompromising as Isaac Crewdson; 
may well revolt from contact with 
brethren of unclean hands, and ques+ 
tionable doctrine. 

Reports are current of princely do- 
ings in the way of the reciprocal re 
partition of the spolia opima of salaries 
and emoluments by and among secre 
taries and directors, of complexion 80 
auriferous that scrip shares should re- 
present not merely pepitas of gold, but 
gems of Golconda, and the pape 
tokens of the companies roll like the 
Pactolean river over sands of precious 
ore. The secretary of one of these 
Oriental or Milesian fictions, which, if 
the tale be truly told, does not deserveto 
survive the Thousand and One Nights, 
is said to be oppressed with the hard- 
earned stipend of some L.800 or 
L.1000 per annum, whilst a director in 
the same concern, with a cormorant 
organ of acquisitiveness more boldly 
developed, has, with an effort of moral 
restraint sufficiently exemplary, seen 
fitting to rest content with a fixed hono- 
rario of some L.1800 or L.2000 a-year 
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(we cannot charge our memories 
which), with remainder in tail to his 
wife, of L.500 or L.600 a-year, should, 
by a lamentable bereavement, the luck- 
less shareholders lose the benefit of his 
services. The conjugal foresight of the 
dowry legacy is equally meritorious 
with the thrifty provision of Sterne’s 
parson for his son, and substituting 
petticoat for breeches, is a faithful copy 
of the original. What other make- 
weight to incline the beam of such 
short allowance still more in his favour 
the paper functionary may have had 
cast into the scale in the shape of 
shares to be unpaid upon, or reserved 
for him at par to be disposed of when 
at a premium, or a per centage upon 
issues, is yet among the secrets of the 
prison-house, that is, the board-room 
of direction; in any ease the fixed 
salary is equivalent to the full pay 
of a veteran admiral of forty years 
standing, and the lady dower little 
short of the half-pay or pay off active. 
duty of a vice-admiral. The special 
allotment was not earned, be it re- 
membered, by long service and grey. 
hairs, or awarded on the plea of spe- 
cial fitness and great experience, or 
bestowed in compensation for sacrifices 
made, social position abdicated, or 
brighter prospects abandoned. The 
former condition of this provident 
director and fortunate projector was 
obscure; in circumstances he was 
poverty-stricken, if not abject. 

The money mania of these times 
differs in no essential feature from that 
of 1825, but the absence of foreign 
schemes and el Dorado enterprises to 
the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the sores of which were still too recent 
and unhealed for further experiment- 
ing. The plague spot changed places 
only—from the exhausted south the 
virus has been transplanted to the 
more plethoric and susceptible north, 
where its baleful ravages found grosser 
food for contact and propagation. 
Manchester, the second money capital 
ef the three kingdoms, has been beyond 
all most deeply impregnated with the 
joint-stock malaria. It is thought that 
one half the joint-stock bank, railway, 
and mining shares, publicly created 
during the last three years, have been 
absorbed, andare most of them stillheld 
in that town and its densely populated 
neighbourhood alone. — Certain it is, 
moreover, that a large proportion of 
joint-stock follies for the whole empire 
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have therein originated. The repux 
tation, justified or not to the extent, is 
neither safe nor honourable for the 
greatest, as it should be the most in. 
telligent, manufacturing community in 
the world. Itis a subject of wonder 
to see a race of men, proverbial no less 
for sagacity than ingenuity and plod- 
ding industry, become the dupes of 
artifices long stale and worn thread. 
bare on the Exchange and the Stock 
House of the Metropolis. Some twelve 
months ago only, sojourners could not 
fail to be struck with the parade of rail. 
way carriages through the town, richly 
painted in bright blue, relieved in bur- 
nished gold, with lettersimporting Lon- 
Don and GrEENwicH, No. —. As Man. 
chester, too, has its Vauxhall and Picea- 
dilly, there seemed no reason why it 
should not dignify some villages on the 
outskirts with thenames of London and 
Greenwich; but the stranger learned 
to his surprise, that it was not so—the 
machines were absolutely intended for 
the veritable Amphitryonstwo hundred 
miles off. The mystification was 
soon clearedaway ; Londonand Green. 
wich shares were discussed on all sides 
as familiarly as the new crop of cotton 
in the United States, the last prices of 
bowed Georgias at Liverpool, the 
prospects of the spring trade, and the 
bettings at. Tattersall’s for the Spring 
Meeting at Newmarket. Letters were 
read from London directors or officials, 
with flaming accounts of arches com- 
pleted, and the Tooley Street terminus 
in rapid progress ;— Wetenhall quoted 
for London and Greenwich at 10 
premium, all buyers and no sellers, 
with hints significant that shares might 
possibly pause at 20, but must eventu- 
ally advance to 40,—the whole wound 
up with a pathetic lament, that such 
was the rush for the new Gravesend, 
no more than ten actions could be 
secured for the writer's most particular 
friend and correspondent, after every 
possible exertion of favour and influ. 
ence; so that London and Greenwich 
carriages in blue and gold were not 
built. and. made a raree show of in 
Manchester streets without an object— 
premiums were to be kept. up, anda 
market made for London speculators 
to realize, which could only be accom- 
plished by tempting Manchester hold. 
ers with the prospect of a more exors 
bitant bonus hereafter, and Manchester 
capitalists to despatch their orders for 
purchase whilst the tide was at “ the 
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flood which leads on to fortune.” In 
vain did that cautious but most ably 
conducted journal, the Manchester 
Courier, in the true Conservative 
sense oppose itself, courageously and 
alone, to the frenzy, ever fitful but still 
spreading. Notwithstanding a series 
of sketches, graphic and powerful, 
wherein the gatherings and machina- 
tions of well-known bands of plotters 
were portrayed to the life, the dreaded 
shafts of ridicule itself failed, proved 
pointless against the raging epidemic, 
as would the resistless laughter inspir- 
ing grimace of Liston upon the distem- 
pered fancies of a dweller in St Luke's. 
The disastrous results of joint-stock 
banking extravagance will hereafter 
prove a manual of useful reference 
when all accomplished, of which we 
are far from thinking that the worst 
has been witnessed. The “ enquiries 
(of the Parliamentary Committee) 
have not been yet brought to a close,” 
as we are told in the first line of their 
report. The crop promises to be 
most plenteous of results lamentable, 
and will be of facts discreditable, 
should future investigation embrace 
Ireland as well as England, and be 
directed in the mode we have indicated 
to probe the evil to the roots. Incom- 
plete as the labour performed and the 
experience gleaned still is, it cannot 
be without its uses briefly to advert to 
some portion of the matter officially 
in evidence, or sufficiently public and 
notorious. The Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Bank, now defunct, may be cited 
as a sample of gross improvidence in 
_ the management, and of a ruinous bu- 
siness carried on in the face of a first 
loss exceeding in amount the whole 
paid up capital :—the play of the gam- 
bler, who throws the more blindly as 
his stakes disappear. This bank was 
established in the year 1827, with 
seven branches; the nominal stock 
L.200,000, the paid up and bona fide 
— from first to last, L.23,000 
only. In less than a year, one bad 
debt alone was made, exceeding 
L.30,000 ; and yet a dividend was 
formally declared and paid at the rate 
of 5 per cent, at the expiration of 
twelve months from the opening. Sup- 
posing the profit on the general busi- 
ness to have been L.6000, and this 
deducted from the bad debt, the bank 
was still deficient in real assets by 
L.7000 ; to which add the dividend 
declared, and paid out of the monies 
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of depositors, and it was actually ‘in- 
solvent by L.8150 beyond the capital 
stock entirely annihilated, which then, 
at Midsummer 1828, was, according to 
Mr Gilbert, one of the directors, paid 
up to the extent of L.17,000 only. 
We know that the directors indivi- 
dually were highly responsible and re. 
spectable persons, and their co-proprie- 
tors probably not less so; but we know 
also, that, in the case of a break-up and 
a litigious disposition, the remedy of 
creditors against ajoint-stock company, 
under a trust-deed, by suits transfer. 
able into Chancery, is neither prompt, 
inexpensive, nor beyond the reach of 
accident and chicane. A cautious 
board of business-like men had at this 
time two straightforward courses be- 
fore them on which to take the sense 
of their fellow-shareholders :—either 
to wind up the concern, and apportion 
the pro rata damage incurred, or to 
call up a larger quota on the whole 
of their nominally subscribed stock. 
They took neither one nor the 
other, but preferred to trade on with 
this millstone around their necks, in 
the delusive expectation of gradually 
recruiting their finances from out a 
fund reserved of gains to come. The 
contingency of other risks seems not 
to have been taken account of ; they 
came to maturity, however, in due 
course, and in thundering sums, such 
as a deficit in the best part of L.20,000 
of the Franklingham agent, L.6500 
by one Tuck, with other minor sums 
of thousands. All these brought the 
establishment to a stand-still at last, 
and so the directors made the best of 
a bad bargain, by selling the good: 
will of the old to a new and better 
fitted out joint-stock company for the 
liberal bonus of L.20,000, The Nor- 
folk and Norwich Bank, be it ob- 
served, was all the while, apart these 
special calamities, realizing an annual 
balance of profit of L.5000, L.6000, 
or L.7000, and dividing 5, 6, or 74 
er cent per annum on its shares. It 
is fair to record, that otherwise the ge- 
neral management appears to have 
been commendably correet:and econo- 
mical. No costly settlements were 
lavished upon secretaries or directors; 
or weeping relicts quartered upon the 
funds. The total sum of salaries to 
the whole clerkly or executive depart- 
ment amounted -to’ no more 
L.1488, 16s., or 75 per cent more 
only than the one secretary alone 
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pockets, and not equal to the princely 
income the one director alone absorbs. 
in the Oriental affair to which we 
have formerly. alluded. The whole. 
charges of superintendence by, the di-, 
rectors as a body are stated at L.370. 
only, being L.130 per annum, less 
than the contingent remainder.saddled, 
in the guise of widow’s weeds upon 
their more magnificent contemporary. . 
The shares, 1000 only of L.200 each, 
were too few in number to afford the 
means of jobbing, and of those, less 
than three-fourths were taken up., 
The resident director states, in his, 
examination before the committee,. 
that “ the directors of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Bank have never derived any 
advantage to themselves by the trans-, 
fer of shares; * * * they never have 
derived a farthing on their private ac-, 
count, nor had one sixpence | by the 
purchase or sale of shares.’’ How, 
many of their fellow-directors i in other 
bank schemes could venture conscien- 
tiously to say as much? However 
misled and misjudging they may have, 
been, let us not fail in a tribute of ho- 
mage to honourable men, so justly 
their due. When the bank finally 
closed for business, and the extent of 


The Hull Banking Company, nominal colt 


Paid up, 
Nominal number of shares, 
Shares issued only 


Number of branches, the most distant 46 miles, 
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defalcation was yet unascertained, but 
presumed to be considerable, they vo- 
luntarily undertook, and have pledged 
their well-knawn responsibility, to pay 
off the shareholders in full. They, 
therefore, and they alone, will be the 
sufferers by the crude and ill-digested 
speculation. , In answer to the query 
by Sir Thomas Freemantle, « What- 
ever loss falls upon the company will 
be-borne by the directors ?”’. Mr Big- 
nold, one of them, replies, “ The di- 
rectors have guaranteed it.” 

Having so largely entered into the 
case of, the Norfolk and Norwich 
Bank, which is but too rose- coloured 
a type of many others not yet in ez- 
tremis, we shall content ourselves with 
a more brief reference to such defects 
in the constitution of a few other banks 
as most readily strike the eye, and are 
remediable without legislative interpo- 
sition. Our meaning more especially 
points to the enormous discrepancy 
too often exhibited between the appa- 
rent and the real capitals, and of the 
glaring inadequacy of the latter, as 
contrasted with the sphere of opera- 
tions. The following abridged ex. 
tracts will explain our meaning :— 


L.800,000 
.. 1y42,200 
8,000 
4,220 

15 


Amount of advances for which the bank has a 
lien on shares (account made uP to 21st May, 


1836), 


Net real capital, ‘therefore, only 


Last rate of dividend, 


York City and County, nominal capita, 


Paid up, 

Shares (all issued), 

Rate of last dividend, 
Surplus fund, . ° 
Real capital, therefore, . 


Number of branches (the most distant 40 miles), ‘5 
Lichfield, Reigate, and Tamworth, nominal icone 


Paid 


up, 
Coventry Union Bank, nominal. capital, 


Paid up, 


8,842 
33,358 


. * e 


6 percent. 
L.500,000 _ - 
. . 75,000 

- 5,000 
12 ron cent. 
. 12,930 
87,930 


L.100,000 

26,000 
‘ L. 200,000 
28,050 


West of Engiea and South Wales, nominal capital, Lil 000,000 


Paid up, 


Number of branches and : agencies (the most dis- 


tant 110 miles), 


Stackey’s Banking Company (Bristol) ’ nominal capital, 1 
Paid up (exclusive of reserve fund), 
. Branches, all in Somersetshire, . 
Dudley and West Bromwich, nominal capital, 


Paid up, * “« 


209,882 


17 
-300,000 ‘ 
60,000 

16 

a 400,000 


30,025 
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Paid up, 


Liverpool Tradesman’s Bank, nominal capital, 


Paid up, 
Bank of Stockport, nominal capital, 
Paid up, 


Gloucester County and City, nominal capital, 


Paid up, 


Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co. "9 nominal capital, 


Paid up, 


North and South Wales, nominal capital, 


Paid up, 


Union Bank of Manchester, nominal capital, 


Paid up, * 
York Union, nominal capital, 
Paid up, 


Paid up, 
Lincoln and Lindsay, nominal capital, 
Paid up, 
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L.400,000 
35,000 


L.250,000 
50,627 
31,850 
19,720 
15,825 
; ' 25,000 
L.600,000 

° . . 49,076 


57,450 


L.100,000 
‘L.100,000 
L.600,000 


° ‘ L.700,000 


. . 


L.500,000 
15,000 


20,000 


, L.250,000 


Commercial Bank of England, (Manchester), nom. cap.s L. L.600,000 


Paid up, 


Branches (greatest distanee 100 miles), é 
Northern and Central Bank of England (Man- 


chester), nominal eapital, 
Paid up, ‘ : 


Branches (greatest distance 110 miles), e 


This is no one-sided view; the banks 
have not been selected, in an invidious 
sense, from the returns of sixty-three 
laid before the Committee, bnt taken 
from.the list in part almost in the or- 
der in which they stand. They may 
be accepted as a fair epitome of the 
whole in their leading features, for if 
some of the more solid establishments 
are omitted, s6 also are a more consi- 
derable proportion of the minor con- 
cerns. Where large capitals have 
been paid up, it will be observed that 
the branches are often more numerous.’ 
Thus, in the Northern and‘ Central 
Bank, whose widely spread operations 
have, as we gather from the papers; 
led to utter derangement latterly, and 
necessitated an application for assist- 
ance to the Bank of England, divide 
the fund paid up by*the number of 
establishments, and there results for 
the wants of each a capital stock of less 
than L.18,000 ; a sum manifestly too 
trivial for sectirity and respectability, 
or to carry.on banking in the most 
insignificant place in which the com- 
pany trade, but which, for all of infe- 
rior note, must be still further dimi- 
nished by the more cons¢quential 
demands of the chief seats of oper- 
ations; such vast communities; for ex- 


. . 6 . 


260,008 
18 
\ L.1,000,000 


711,860 
39 


ample, as Manchester, Liverpool, Bir 
mingham, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Halifax, Nottingham, Worcester, a 


Bolton. Thatrespectable and wisely- 
conducted concern, the North of Eng- 
land Joint-stock Banking Company, 
with its headquarters at Newcastle. 
on-Tyne, has but four su seg 
arms, so that with a paid up stock of 
L.240,000, nearly L.50,000 are appli- 
cable to each. Some of the banks 
have traded in their own shares—have 
purchased and held them, of course 
that premiums may not be deteriora- 
ted. One of them confesses to the hold- 
ing of 1037 shares ; another to advan- 
ces to forty-six individuals, being cus- 
tomers and holders of 4950 shares, to 
the extent of L.38,620 on the ou 
of ‘stock thus hypothecated, or 4 
proaching tg one-fourth of the wh 
paid up fund; a third to the purchase 
of 682 of its own shares; and most 
of them, by the terms of ‘their trust- 
deeds; contemplate more or less the 
contingency of holding shares, and lay 
themselves open to the temptation of 
increasing their traffic by discounting 
their own stock hereafter, however 
practically now eschewing its by the 
proviso enacting a lien 

for general balances and diseounts. It 
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is clear, that for depositors, whose 

rotection is the first object for consi- 
deration, the sheet-anchor of safety 
js loosened from its fastenings so long 
as directors of the deposit-banks are 
not restrained from parting with the 
capital stock in exchange for their own 
unnegotiable and inconvertible scrip 
or shares. 

Such as we have described has been 
the origin of the joint-stock banking 
mania, and such also the system. The 
system is there, however, to answer for 
itself, such as it has exposed itself be- 
fore the Committee, such as the skele- 
ton of it isimprinted upon those pages ; 
no thinking man will say that such a 
banking currency is sound, or under 
such a system can ever be other than 
unsound. The legislature is bound to 
take measures for the enforcement of 
amore wholesome discipline. Nomi- 
nal capitals are a deception alike for 
the shareholder and the depositor. 
Fixed and duly proportioned funds 
should be rigorously exacted, and the 
payment in full enforced. In. most 


instances the non-payment now does 
not arise from the reluctance of the 
proprietors, but from the unwilling- 


ness of directors, who in their greedi- 
ness for premiums have gorged them- 
selves with scrip, further calls upon 
which are perhaps beyond their means 
or their inclination to satisfy. Late 
events may possibly bring the whole 
question of the currency once again 
under discussion, with a view to revi- 
sion. But however that may be, it 
will probably be considered judicious 
to impose a larger share of personal 
responsibility on joint-stock directors, 
on the one hand, and on the other to 
tequire the investment in fixed and 
tangible securities, of values to corres- 
pond with, and cover the amount of 
issues, and so bar them from undue 
expansion. Without venturing into 
80 wide a field as an inquisition into the 
state of the national currency, which 
would be beside the special purpose 
of this article, as well as beyond our 
disposable space, we may suggest whe- 
ther it might not be worth while to 
examine how far it would be politic to 
constitute the Bank of England the 
sole bank of issue for the empire. It 
is evident that a revolution in banking 
has been rapidly consummating of late 
years, and isin its tendencies inevitable. 
The advantages of the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, under wise and striet regulations 
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for imposing liability, prompt and be. 
yond evasion, are incontestable ; but 
under the most favourable circumstan. 
ces it may be doubted whether joint. 
stock or private banks, even the most 
irreproachably managed, and with a 
superior quality of personal guarantee, 
may, without danger, be intrusted with 
the royal powers of coinage. With such 
an extension of privilege, the Bank, 
however, ought perhaps to be inter. 
dicted from competition in the general 
discount market, and bound, at given 
and lower than the ruling rates, to 
deal with bankers alone for coin or 
notes against bills and securities. To 
the mercantile class, even of the high. 
est standing, and such only in the main 
transact with the Bank, it can make 
little or no difference whether their 
supplies be derived from the parent or 
the subordinate banks; in fact, the 
great mass of money operations, whe- 
ther in town or country, are, and have 
long been, conducted through the 
agency of the latter. Bank paper, to 
amounts and upon securities to be 
agreed upon, might be furnished ac- 
cording to demand to private and joint- 
stock banking concerns at a moderate 
agio of interest, say 2} or 2 percent per 
annum, subject to periodical modifica- 
tions on previous notice, according to 
the variations of rates of interest and 
the state of the exchanges. The ex 
tension of its note circulation, from the 
average of eighteen to that of thirty 
millions or more, would indemnify the 
Bank forthe deprivation of its discount 
business. and bankers who can afford 
to allow interest on deposits in the 
ratio of 24 per cent per annum, would 
be no losers by bank supplies on the 
same footing. The uncertain dura- 
tion, and the arbitrary withdrawal at 
inconvenient seasons of the former, 
would perhaps balance the disadvan- 
tage of obtaining the latter only upon 
value received, or security perfected. 
But in order to render the position of 
the Bank more stable, and that it should, 
with a currency so much expanded, 
be less at the mercy of sudden panics, 
the standard ought no longer to be ca- 
priciously and despotically confined to 
gold alone. This is almost the only 
country where gold is the measure, 
or sole measure of value, and hence 
the difficulty which is found to exist 
in replenishing the drain of bullion 
upon emergencies, as limited to one 
precious commedity alene. In most 
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other states silver is found the 
more commodious and abundant me- 
dium of exchange and circulation ; 
hence stores of the precious metal may 
be more readily counted on, whilst the 
silver mines of Mexico are said to be 
now productive to the extent of twen- 
ty-three or four millions of dollars a- 
year, which within a mere trifle is the 
upset of their bonanzas in the best 
days of their productiveness cited by 
Humboldt. Silver might, therefore, 
be made, conjointly with gold, the 
standard, at fixed legal relations of 
value with each other. The mere dif- 
ficulty of disposing of the weighty 
treasure in places of safety would thus 
at once paralyse a run for specie, and 
afford time for the importation of bars 
and ingots if necessary ; besides, that 
silver is more easily procurable, and 
almost always more beneficially dis- 
posable, because more an article of 
trade than gold. A variable difference 
betwixt the legal and the marketable 
proportions of relative values, arising 
from the accidents of demand, could 
be no greater inconvenience than the 
everyday occurrence now of distinc- 
tions as great between the market and 
the mint prices of gold. The doub- 


loon or onza of Spanish America, is 


legally equivalent to seventeen silver 
dollars or pesosduros; but in Havana, 
the great dollar mart, we have often 
known dollars at a premium, and 
have paid as high as half a dollar 
on occasion exchange per onza. 
The liquidation of contracts in either 
specie is at the option of the debtor at 
the legal proportions of value, and yet 
no inconvenience is experienced or 
expressed. There seems no valid 
cause why the reverse should here be 
dreaded. The Bank of France pays 
in like manner in sacks of five franc 
pieces, and hence, amidst all the bank- 
ruptey and panic of the Revolution 
1830, of which we were witness, with 
the 5 per cents down from 85 or 90 
to 47, there occurred no run ; all with- 
in the bank breathed the quiet of ordi- 
nary times, whilst all without was in- 
solvency, turmoil, and emeutes. We 
throw out these suggestions as a pro- 
vocative to examination by the higher 
powers, and not as a theme for present 
extended discussion by ourselves. 

A change is coming over the old 
London system of banking, which, 
evidently, is in course of being explod- 
ed. No commission being charged 
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upon the management of accounts, 
but the remuneration to the banker 
made dependent upon a certain sta. 
tionary balance in hand, ranging, until 
of late, from L.500 upwards, but all 
liable to withdrawal without notice, 
the banker was too often driven, in the 
absence of eligible discounts, to hazar. 
dous speculations in the funds asa mode 
of realizing a profit upon deposits 
whose uncertain duration forbade in. 
vestments of a more permanent cha- 
racter, wherein losses, in the aggregate 
ruinous, were sometimes incurred, 
The introduction of the more healthy 
country system of a regular commis. 
sion has latterly been tried, with con. 
siderable success, by the London and 
Westminster Joint-stock Bank; and has 
or will be followed by other similar 
establishments, among which the Lon- 
don Bank bids fair to eclipse all com- 
petitors. To the same complexion all 
other bankers of the metropolis must 
come sooner or later that would escape 
annihilation, or keep open a ledger, 
Interest on deposits, and a commission 
upon current accounts, is for all parties 
the most safe as the most equitable 
principle of business. 

Although we are not of the number 
of those who believe that we have 
been within twenty-four hours of a 
truck and barter régime, yet it is u- 
deniable that we were lately on the 
eve of a great crisis, from the reaction 
of which, even if the imminence of the 
danger be past, the most deplorable 
consequences are to be feared. As 
Nero fiddled whilst Rome was blaz- 
ing, so the Chancellor of his Majesty's 
Exchequer was feasting and election- 
eering in Dublin and Limerick, whilst 
his Majesty’s Exchequer hills were 
falling to a disgraceful discount in 
London—whilst bank schemes in the 
very hearing of his minister's locality 
were tumbling to pieces, and the peo- 
ple swarming for gold with a tumult 
like the rushing of many waters— 
whilst banks in England were totter- 
ing to their fall—whilst the Bank of 
England itself was in the agonies of 
despair. But we are far from think- 
ing the clouds have passed away, and 
the horizon again all sunshine. Every- 
where there has been over excitement 
and over-trading, the luridly intense 
glare of which has been imposed upon 


us for the dazzling rays of the sun of 


prosperity, as the hectic fiush of fever 
is sometimes mistaken for the roseate 
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glow of health and happiness. The 
plethoric patient is even yet but in the 
incipient stages of the depleting pro- 
cess for sobering down the distempered 
and overheated organs to the natural 
order of their functions. The malady, 
although most largely developed in 


1832 the sales amounted to no more than 


1833 do. do. 
1834 do. do. 


1835 do. do. 


and for the two first quarters of 
1836 they are valued at 13,500,000 
dollars; and these of new unsettled 
and uncleared lands alone. The bub- 
ble rage in private schemes has been 
even more wild and insane. Banks 
have overspread the Union in all di- 
rections—not in towns and cities mere- 
ly, but in paltry villages, and started 
contemporaneously with the erection 
of the first log-huts on waste lands 
bought and settled—dollar notes have 
been emitted equal to cover the whole 
superficial area of the republic. It 
must, after all, be owned that project- 
ors here are but humble imitators, 
and even yet behind the more daring 
of the race in the United States. M. 
Chevalier, in his letters upon North 
America, recently published, states, 
that the founders of joint stock banks 
there, “ electing themselves directors, 
. . . discounted none other but their 
own paper ; or rather they lent them- 
selves the whole of the paper-money 
of the bank npon the simple deposit 
of their shares. . . . Sometimes, such 
was the disorder in the management, 
the clerks, of their own authority, 
opened credits for their own account, 
and admitted their friends to liberal 
participation of the same favour. It 
was thus that, one fine day, it was 
discovered, at the City Bank of Bal- 
timore, that the cashier had lent 
to himself 166,548 dollars (about 
L.38,000). To one of his friends he 
had granted a credit besides of 
185,382 dollars. All the sub-officials 
and managers had acted on the same 
system, with the exception of one 
clerk and the cashier’s boy.” It was 
a matter of frequent occurrence for 
these banks to issue dollar paper, or, 
as our Yankee brethren term it, 
“ rag-money,” to “ ten and twenty 
times the value of their capital and 
securities.” When failures among 
their customers took place, or losses 
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the United States, has extended its 
ravages far and wide. The raging 
and reckless spirit of speculation across 
the Atlantic may be estimated by the 
fact, publicly recorded, of the sales 
of national lands within the last few 
years. In 

Dollars. 
3,115,376 
4,972,274 
6,099,981 
15,810,795 
through other causes were incurred, 
far from seeking to remedy the da- 
mage by greater caution for the fu- 
ture, and by contracting their opera- 
tions, the anxiety of the managers 
was solely directed to cover the dis- 
appearance of real funds by the 
boundless emission of fresh paper for 
the accommodation of and chances 
of profit by a new bevy of ruthless 
speculators in lands, or houses, or 
shares, or merchandise. By these 
means premiums upon shares were 
kept up or advanced. So long as the 
internal humours of the bloated car- 
case Of private and public “ prospe- 
rity” could be restrained from burst- 
ing forth, the system worked as 
smoothly there as upon a smaller scale 
it has been witnessed here; but the 
approach of a panic at once brought 
them to a head—to a liquidation—to 
bankruptcy. It was thus that, not to 
balanee the account to a later date, 
from 1811 to 1830, one hundred and 
sixty-five American banks either fail- 
ed, or, what is tantamount, were un- 
der the necessity of suspending totally 
their business, and winding up their 
affairs. 

Although our domestic follies in the 
banking line have neither been so 
numerous nor so fatal hitherto as those 
of the United States, yet can we 
boast of some exotics, or missionary 
transplantations, transcending in ab- 
surdity, as they are likely in ulti- 
mate loss, any scheme which has 
seen daylight there. We have, for 
example, remitted a bank to Athens, 
which, if ever called into operation, 
will have to wait the slow progress 
of marble and cement before a roof 
can be raised to defend the em- 
ployers from the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and the exportatation of car- 
penters from hence before doors, 
* locks, bolts, and bars” can be fa- 
shioned and fastened to keep out the 
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Philhellene brotherhood of robbers, 
of whom Joseph Hume, Dr Bowring, 
and some in the higher places, are or 
have been the sworn brethren and pa- 
trons. The Island of Cuba, more- 
over, has been favoured with a bank 
from the prolific home manufactory ; 
and Havana, to the great astonish- 
ment of its active and’wealthy inha- 
bitants, is, or is to be,’ invited-to de- 
posit onzas and pesos against promises 
to pay. The nominal capital of this 
bank is half-a-million—not all paid 
up, of course. The Habaneros, who 
ean count among them various ca- 
pitalists representing greater capi- 
tals, such as the Cuesta Manzanals, 
Tozos, Frias, Hernandez, &c., and 
many who can boast as heavy a 
weight of metal, mostly unemployed, 
will be curious to learn the royal road 
to money-coinage, which the new 
comers are to teach them. ‘There 


the banker of each trader is a massive 
iron box, which unclutches its trea- 
sures in barter for sugar, or coffee, or 
cigarros, or in loans, not upon pro- 
missory notes, but upon simple con- 
tract with the pacendadero or cafete- 
ro for so many boxes of sugar, or 


bags of coffee, deliverable on the next 
crop. It is an affair of honour, in 
fact, in which it is necessary to know 
your man ; for colonial law is every 
where bad enough, but Spanish colo- 
nial law worst of all. The litigant 
disputes your claim, and after sundry 
evolutions, refers you to Madrid; 
from whence, after the passage of 
many pleasant papers sellado y testi- 
gado during a dozen years, you can- 
not expect a judgment in your favour 
within twenty years without remit- 
tance, through your own confidential 
agents, of such weighty arguments as 
shall exceed the total of the sum liti- 
gated. We have often seen and pi-. 
tied wretches, victimized by the law- 
harpies, impatiently pacing the quay of 
the Aduana by six o'clock of the morn- 
ing, in expectation of the corbeta pa- 
quebote, which was expected to bring 
the final decree, but was the bearer on- 
ly of somie memoria of causes of delay 
instead of the auto acordado. Will 
the Havana Banking Company fare 
better? It may be doubted. After 
looking over the list of directors and 
officers, we do not recognise a name 
familiar in Havana, and none, how- 
ever respectable, and justly so here, 
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which there is likely to command 
confidence. But even were it the re. 
verse, where is the pabulum for bank 
notes and banking ? 

To return to the United States, ’ 
the building madness was never sur. 
passed in extravagance by the most 
raving fancies of Bedlam. The whole 
state of New York has been parcelled 
out into prospective creations of ports, 
cities, and communities—scarcely one 
solitary acre of land is left for the 
plough—surveyors only could be seen 
making ground-plans, and laying out 
building-plots where the “ jocund 
team’’ was only some months before 
so cheerily driven—the farmer and his 
occupation have been superseded. In 
the New York market, bui/ding lots 
thus surveyed and laid out in that 
state alone have been sold from hand 
to hand, dealt in like bales of cotton, 
for two millions of inhabitants addi. 
tional ; the whole population now, af. 
ter upwards of a century of existence, 
not numbering more. In New Or: 
leans /ots have been similarly laid out, 
and trafficked in for one million more 
at least. M. Chevalier, an impartial 
and intelligent witness, deputed to 
America on a mission from his 
vernment, states emphatically, —On 
a distribué, en emplacement des mai- 
sons, des marais pestilentiels des ro- 
chers & pic. En Louisiane, les ter. 
rains mouvants, repaires sans fouds 
des alligators, les lacs et les cypriéres 
de la Nouvelle Orleans, qui ont diz 
pteds d’eau ou de vase, et ici le lit de 
? Hudson (he writes from Johnstoun, 
Pensylvania) ‘qui en a vingt, trenie, 
cinquante, ont trouvé de nombreux 
acheteurs.” At the most southern ex- 
tremity of the Lake Michigan there 
exists a small town, called Chichago, 
Some day it promises to become a 
place of commerce and importance. 
A canal will be cut from it to connect 
the Mississippi with the Lakes and 
the St Lawrence. But, at present, 
Chichago contains only between two 
and three thousand inhabitants. Well, 
all the land for ten miles around has 
been sold, resold, sold again in petty. 
portions, not at Chichago, but at New 
York, which, by the present route, is 
two thousand miles distant from it. 
In the New York market there is an 
abundance of bits of paper, purport- 
ing to be Jots in the city of Chichago 
for three hundred thousand inhabit- 
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ants, being for a greater population 
than actually exists in any capital of 
the New World. The purchasers of 
some of these rag lots may reckon 
themselves but too lucky if, when the 
fancy takes them to visit their terres 
en Espagne, the latids:shall be found’ 
not more than six feet deep in the 
lake.* We believe there may yet be 
found about the stock-house in Lon, 
don similar bits of paper, styled Poy- 
ais Land certificates, entitling the 
fortunate holder, by the special fa- 
vour of General M‘Gregor, to certain 
lands among the stinging mosquitos, 
or somewhere in the clouds of central 
America ; but, as yet, there is, so far 
as we know, no instance on record of 
any speculator crossing the Atlantic 
in search of, and to deal as he likes 
with, “ his own,” although the lands 
are tenantless, save of beasts and 
birds of prey. And yet, in the face 
of this moon-struck frenzy, and 
these cloud-capt follies, our brethren 
of the United States, with all the airs 
and graces bristling ‘of resentment 
most just, have the modesty to stig- 
matise, with all the bitterness of in- 
vective, the Bank of England for cur- 
tailing its discounts of American bills, 
and its credits to American houses, or 
houses known to be connected with 
America. And this, too, after the 
Bank, with not ene-thousandth of the 
provocation, had, ‘months previous, 
been throwing out the paper of Eng- 
lish traders more solid and less tainted 
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with the dye of rash speculation, and 
drawing in its accommodation to joint 
stock banks, with paid up capitals, 
beyond any thing in the same shape 
across the Atlantic, saving the United 
States Bank! ‘* We have the utmost 
need,” say these sturdy beggars, ** of 
British capital, and we will have it. 
Our agriculture cannot be extended, 
nor our commerce flourish, without 
it.” And this inconceivable estour- 
derie, these laughable extravaganzas, 
were shouted, and gravely committed 
to print, almost at the very moment 
of the general outery against the 
*¢ Mammoth. Bank,” as the National 
Bank of the United States was spite- 
fully nicknamed, one-fourth of the 
shares in which were estimated to be 
held by English capitalists. The 
most reproachful denunciations were 
vented against this establishment on 
that account ; as, “ the British Bank,”’ 
as an “ association of foreign aristo- 
crats, who were conspiring to enslave 
the country ;” when these very Bri- 
tish shareholders were pouring those 
capitals into the country, the re- 
tirement or stoppage of which now 
and since has been the subject of. re- 
monstraneces so burlesque, and decla- 
mation so ludicrous. 

« The imports of the United States 
in 1835 exceeded the exports by twenty- 
eight millions of dollars, and yet the 
latter transcended those of any former 
year.t In part payment of the im- 
mense balance to Europe, bank stocks 
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* In the last year, Lord Ashburton, better known as Mr Alexander Baring, was 


follows :-— 


actually besieged for and sold an estate in Pensylvania for half-a-million of dollars, 
which, six years before, he would have gladly disposed of for six or seven thousand 
dollars, in which, as an absentee, he was excessively taxed by the State Legislature as 
his quota, as a landholder, towards the formation of new railroads and common roads. 
This instance of the extravagance of speculation is marvellous enough ; but consider- 
ing the immense developement of coal and iton mining industry at Pittsburg and other 
parts of Pensylvania, with the magnificent system of railroad and canals (730 miles), 
by which the state is enriched, it is not quite so unaccountable. 

+ Since this article was written the official accounts, as made up yearly to Septem- 
ber, have been laid before Congress. We are not yet in possession of the document, 
but from the abstract given in the Times newspaper, it appears the balance, far from 
being lessened, is vastly on the inerease. The imports show an excess, as compared 
with 1835, of nearly 24,000,000 dollars; and with relation to the exports, stand as 


Dollars. 
173,540,000 


Imports to Sept. 30, 1836, 000 
121,789, 


Exports, id. : . 
51,751,000 


Excess of imports. , ‘ 
And yet the exports are stated to exceed those of 1835 (not at hand at this moment) 
by 35,428 dollars only, although nearly six millions more than the average of the last 
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and land shares were liberally remitted 
to this country, backed by indorse- 
ments of the large premiums ruling 
and realizable at home. The bait 
took to some extent, as many sufferers 
now find to their cost. The move- 
ment of traffic has, in truth, every- 
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where burst its legitimate banks, and 
no where more than in the three chief 
emporiums of commerce. The res: 
tive exportations of indigenous and 
manufactured products for the last 
two years published, may be classed in 
round numbers as follows :— 


England, France. America. 
1834, L.41,640,000 L. 20,370,000 L.17,280,000 
1835, 47,360,000 23,090,000 21,600,000 


This is a ratio of contemporaneous 
increase without parallel in the annals 
of trade, and cannot be contemplated 
without the most painful convictions 
of a disastrous reaction. Prices, in- 
deed, are already on the decline ; in 
the United States on goods and pro- 
duce of all leading descriptions they 
have fallen from 10 to 15 per cent, 
and are still falling. Here, in the na. 
tural order of things, the same results 
must inevitably occur; with lower 
rates for the raw material abroad, and 
therefore less profits, the quantities 
of manufactured exports must decrease 
from the impoverishment of the con- 
sumer until the level of capacity be 
descended to—that is, until the traffic 
can be conducted on terms of recipro- 
cal advantages. High rates cannot 
be maintained here, apart special cases 
easily accounted for by the operation 
of accidental causes, should the prices 


December 1833.—Bank note currency, 
Private banks, 


Joint-stock, 
June 1836.—Bank, 

Private, . 

Joint-stock, 


The bank will vainly strive to effect 
any permanent improvement in its 


bullion treasury by temporary expe- 


dients or tampering with the exchanges 
to create an artificial reflux of gold 
from abroad. These, however meet- 
ing the exigency of the moment, will 


but postpone the day of reckoning. 


The evil can and will be cured only 
by the slow and natural restoration of 
trading affairs to their former calm and 
Something might per- 
haps be effected to soften the violence 


healthy state. 


of sudden transitions and moneta’ 


revolutions by a friendly understand- 


of products in America scarcely. in. 
demnify the charges of production, 
In aid of this law of necessity comes 
the contraction of the currency in 
both countries. 
lion in the coffers of the Bank of 
England in December 1835, amounted 
to é ‘ L.6,978,000 
but at the date of the last 
account — December 13, 

1836—did not probably 

exceed . . 3,500,000 
The circulation mean while has rather 
increased, being 


1835, . «  1.17,070,000 
1836, . . 17,361,000 


But whilst the note currency of the 
Bank has rested almost stationary, as 
well as that of private banks, that of 
joint-stock companies has been making 
rapid strides. In 


. 1.17,469,000 
. ° 8,836,000 
° 1,315,000 
. 17,184,000 
e 8,614,000 
. 3,588,000 


ing for mutual succour between the 
Banks of France and England (and 
national institutions elsewhere also pro- 
bably), according to the suggestion of 
the able editor of the Journal des De- 
bats in a recent number. Arrange 
ments with such an object might tend 
to cement still more strongly the ties 
of alliance between the two states. 
The subject is, at all events, worthy 
consideration in the proper quarters. 

The average amount of metallic 
circulation in France is calculated at 
upwards of three milliards of franes, 
or more than one hundred and twenty 
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three years. Even if the two balances of 1835 and 1836, of twenty-eight and fifty- 
one millions, be remitted and liquidated entirely in building-lots, bank shares, 
other schemes, such a course of transactions must erelong naturally wind iteelf, in 


spite of 600 banks, and dollar rag-money, 
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millions sterling, three fourths of 
which in silver and one fourth in gold. 
That of the United Kingdom, in cir- 
culation and in the coffers of the 
banks, is thought not generally to 
exceed forty millions. And yet the 
external commerce of France is scarce- 
ly equal to one half that.of England ; 
and even the internal movement of 
trade of the first, with a population 
greater by eight millions, is not of 
equal amount with that of the latter. 
With reference to this and other 
objects, which we have hinted at pre- 
viously, involving a vital reform of 
the currency, the expediency of certain 
organic changes in the composition 
and statutes of the Bank of England, 
and more especially in its executive 
department, might perhaps merit con- 
sideration. Although, during the late 
money crisis, the Directors have in 
the main discharged their painful 
duties ably and courageously,* yet we 
take leave to doubt whether, viewed 
collectively or individually, the Board 
has not deteriorated materially and 
progressively for several years past 
in the quality and fitness of its mem- 
bers, and in the high character of its 
administration. A seat in the Direc- 
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tion was formerly the topmost ambition 
of the most eminent of the mercantile 
class. To judge from the lists of late 
years and the present, the case, with 
some few exceptions, is altered—not 
for the better. In the wielding of so 
tremendous an agency as a controling 
power over the whole currency of the 
empire, we do not think, and it is said 
without any feeling of disrespect, that 
second and third rate merchants, re- 
spectable of their standing as they may 
be, but necessarily as incessantly en- 
gaged in concerns upon whose regular 
course they are themselves entirely 
dependent, present those guarantees 
which for the responsible discharge of 
duties of import so transcendantly 
consequential are, not desirable only 
but, indispensable. In the determina- 
tion of questions so serious as the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the circu- 
lation, for example, the bias of self- 
interest may, in a collision with the 
sense of public duty, prevail in the 
mind, imperceptibly even to the func - 
tionary. The expansion may be ad. 
vocated as tending to facilitate ex. 
tended speculations with smaller 
means ; the contraction deprecated as 
leading to lower prices, as endanger- 





* The conduct of the Bank in the affair of the Northern and Central Bank of Man- 
chester has been most disinterested, and not less creditable to its prudence and fore- 
sight. It has undertaken all the liabilities and engagements of the provincial enter- 
prise, and the risk thus incurred for the safety of the important manufacturing districts 
of Laneashire and Yorkshire is deserving of all their gratitude, and will be duly esti- 
mated in view of the premises. A semi-ofiicial account of its affairs, understood to be 
published under the authority of the management of the Northern and Central Bank, 
has heen circulated recently. By this, it appears that the Bank claims to have a ba- 
lance, over and above its debis, of L.490,000. But as the great bulk of its assets 
consists of balances owing by customers, ‘ ‘ L.1,300,000 
Ten per cent loss on a final liquidation of these will be a mox derate allow- 

ance ; therefore say—Balance of credits, ° ° ° 3 
Probable loss on liquidation of L.1,300,0C0, a 3 Z 


490,000 
130,000 


L.360,000 
This bank commenced business in 
March, 1834—capital, according to return to Parliament in June, 1836, L.711,860; 


Resulting bzlance only, . 
This is the most favourable view of the case. 


but now stated at L.780,000: loss, therefore, in rather more than two years and a 
half, L.420,000. Should the concern wind up so favourably as we have supposed, 
the shareholders may ultimately get back about nine shillings in the pound of their ca- 
pital paid up ; but we rather fear, when losses are ascertained finally, and all expen- 
ses paid, that they will have cause of congratulation if they escape by losing the whole 
of their advances. Some curious disclosures are expected by and by anent the mys- 
teries of Lancashire joint-stock banking. A dividend was declared and paid last Au- 
gust only of eight per cent to the share-proprietors. Some time ago one of the agents 
of the Company, on his arrival in London, lost (subsequently recov ered) a bag con- 
taining heavy remittances to the town agent, of the amount of more than L.111,000, 

chiefly in bills, —but L.10,000 of it im American and other securities. The Bank of 
England was not misled, it seems, about American shares being largely trafficked in, 

Only think of a country bank lending money on values realizable only 5000 miles off! 
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ing commercial combinations already 
advanced, a8 impairing or narrowing 
eredit not rooted in larger capitals. 
We have no intention here to press 
the subject farther, nor shall we do 
more than hazard a suggestion for the 
remedy of inconveniences which will 
be appreciated. We are not sure that 
it will not be found advisable to invest 
‘the Bank with even more of a national 
character—for the nation to enter into 
partnership with the Bank—to inter- 
vene direct by qualified representa- 
tives in the board of direction. The 
coinage of money is one of the highest 
of royal prerogatives—can it with pro- 
priety, ought it to be delegated to a 
joint stock corporation—acting upon, 
guided by, the profit and loss princi- 
ple, chiefly if not wholly, and whose 
checks the most stringent resolve 
themselves finally into little more than 
a moral, and therefore an inadequate 
responsibility ? Why should not the 
Governor be nominated by or placed 
in direct communication with, or made 
answerable to the Government—and 
therefore armed with certain powers 
and an absolute veto in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Bank ? 
The monetary and commercial ex- 
citement, if not created, has at least 
been largely administered to, by the 
previous and corresponding intensity 
of political agitation, fomented by a 
Whig-Radical Government from the 
love of place, and to ensure a perma- 
nency of rule. In troubled waters 
the shoals and perils of unskilful pilot- 
age are least liable to discovery—the 
lazy incapacity of Lord Melbourne, 
and the shallow wit of Lord John, may 
escape more ready penetration, when 
floating along a mud-thick stream, im- 
pervious to the rays of light below, and 
powerless therefore to reflect above the 
bladder-puffed emptiness of the things 
which affect to guide the current along 
which, with other rubbish, they are 
helplessly borne. Lord Glenelg re- 
paid his late public entertainment at 
Inverness with a glowing delineation 
of the progress, the industrial progress 
more especially, of Great Britain dur- 
ing thesix years of Whig and “ juvenile 
Whig” sway. “It is proved that the 
resources of this country have been 


developed, that commercial enterprise. 
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has been called forth to new enterprise _ 


and exertions ; that science, and intel. 
lect, and reason, and all the efforts of 
the mind, have been called forth to 
their utmost expansion, in order to 
meet the growing demands of a mighty 
people, calling forth every vigorous 
energy of the mind in the career of 
power and substantial greatness. (Im- 
mense cheering.) This cannot be de. 
nied. * * * But is it true that human 
agency has had no part in these trans. 
actions and in these blessings, and 
which, eminent as they are, we no 
doubt must ascribe to that great Pro. 
vidence which dictates the fate of na. 
tions? But then we know that there 
are secondary agents and instruments 
to carry into effect those designs, and 
to these is to be ascribed the existing 
state of things.” The secondary agents 
then have inflated the great balloon of 
national prosperity—be it so. The 
gas-swollen machine is now rapidly 
on the descent—the elementary exha- 
lation with which it was bloated is 
bursting its cerements—with down- 
ward inclination the gaily bedizened 
envelope of painted silk in all its 
sides and circumference — is collaps- 
ing. The affrighted voyagers to 
lunar realms, glancing below for the 
hope of escape, behold destruction 
on either hand, here rocks and preci. 
pices, there an oceanic gulf. The 
grappling irons, in hands skilled and 
resolute, might yet clinch with unfail- 
ing gripe the threatening cliffs, and 
achieve a landing-place of safety. Is 
the sensually enervated and graceful 
Melbourne endowed with that steel. 
nerved arm? Or Palmerston, the 
man of gait and speech so mincing 
and tripping? Or Russell, pigmy in 
body as puny in mind? Or Glenelg, 
buried in profound lethargy amidst 
piles of despatches with seals unbro- 
ken? 

Amidst the wilderness of doubt and 
darkness, on one point alone we are 
assured. The secondary agents, who 
boast of national prosperity as their 
exclusive creation—false and hollow 
as that prosperity appears—are bound, 
now and hereafter, to accept all the re- 
sponsibility of national reverses and 
national degradation. 
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A wit once defined celibacy to be 
a vow by which the priesthood, in 
certain countries of Europe, bound 
themselves to be content with other 
men’s wives. In England the terror 
of having a wife of one’s own is con- 
fined chiefly to those brilliant person- 
ages who, after having flourished in 
the world of fashion in search of an 
heiress, whose return for her tens of 
thousands was to be the simple mono- 
poly of their Bond Street elegance, find 
that fifty years are no addition to their 
charms, whatever they may be to their 
existence; that the most exquisite dex- 
terity of the tailor cannot conceal the 
increasing rotundity of the form, nor 
all the art of the bootmaker retard the 
departing elasticity of the leg ; that 
there is a time for all things, and 
among those things for ceasing to be 
irresistible and for beginning to be 
ridiculous. After fifty the doors of 
the matrimonial paradise are fast 
closing, and unless the man of fashion 
suddenly abjures the charms of blue 
eyes, native ringlets, and the love- 
breathing smiles of the generation 
from seventeen to the anxious age of 
seven-and-twenty, and discover the 
superior captivations of well-portioned 
widowhood, no man stands a fairer 
chance of dying that lonesome and 
unloved incumbrance of the earth, an 
eld bachelor. - 

But these follies are for the region 
ofhigh life. These pains are for the 
purgatory which the “ supreme bon 
ton” make for themselves beyond the 
visible diurnal sphere of common 
sense. Those privations are the in- 
heritance of the superfine race who 
see mankind only out of the window 
at Brookes’s, are unconscious of the 
existence of any man under ten thou- 
sand a-year, know no other fragment 
of London than the lounge from Re- 
gent Street to Piccadilly, learn the 
pease of the seasons only from the 

unting at Melton or the racing at 
Newmarket, and augur the prosperity 
or decline of the empire from the 
greater or less number of invitations 
on their table to my lord's battwe and 
my lady’s ball. 


IV. 


England actually contains a vast 
number of individuals, however unac- 
quainted with the fact those pre-emi- 
nent personages may be, who marry 
and are given in marriage at much 
less rates than fashion on one side, 
and fortune on the other. The mar- 
riages are not much less than 100,000 
a-year. Still there are crowds, either 
too timid or too tongueless, too busy 
or too bashful to “tell their love,”’ 
and thus their savings go to the winds 
in the parish club, or are watched for 
by awhole grim generation of cousins, 
who grasp at the will with the vora- 
city of so many vultures; or, in default 
of even the cousins, go to the King’s 
Attorney-General, the widest-throated 
vulture of all. To obviate the diffi- 
culties of approach, an advertisement 
in the newspapers is the established 
way ; but this is but a poor contrivance 
after all. The fair sex have been so 
often disappointed by the comparison 
of the original with the portrait, the 
gentleman himself being the limner, 
that no woman who boasts of her own 
teeth, and looks in her glass without 
terror, will take the trouble of follow- 
ing the prize. In the published cor- 
respondence of some of those Damons 
and Phylisses—for when the gentle- 
man is hanged, or the lady under sen- 
tence of ‘transportation, the seals of 
the heart have been sometimes too 
lightly broken—all the answers were 
from the vicinity of Billingsgate and 
Coldbathfields. In fact, this mode 
has fallen into the “sere, the yellow 
leaf,” and the temple of Hymen is at 
one entrance completely blocked up. 
They manage those matters, as they 
do.évery thing, better in France. 
There they have “ Bureaux Matri- 
monielles,” where all arrangements 
for wedded bliss are made by expe- 
rienced officials. The gentleman sends 
in his credentials, the lady sends in_ 
hers. After those preliminaries are 
adjusted, the introduction follows, 
satisfies the parties that neither has 
emerged from the galleys, or is likely 
to be consigned to them, within the 
year. The “contract” receives the 
signature, the priest of the Faubourg 
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ing commercial combinations already 
advanced, a8 impairing or narrowing 
eredit not rooted in larger capitals. 
We have no intention here to press 
the subject farther, nor shall we do 
more than hazard a suggestion for the 
remedy of inconveniences which will 
be appreciated. We are not sure that 
-it will not be found advisable to invest 
the Bank with even more of a national 
character—for the nation to enter into 
partnership with the Bank—to inter- 
vene direct by qualified representa- 
tives in the board of direction. The 
coinage of money is one of the highest 
of royal prerogatives—can it with pro- 
priety, ought it to be delegated to a 
joint stock corporation—acting upon, 
guided by, the profit and loss princi- 
ple, chiefly if not wholly, and whose 
checks the most stringent resolve 
themselves finally into little more than 
a moral, and therefore an inadequate 
responsibility ? Why should not the 
Governor be nominated by or placed 
in direct communication with, or made 
answerable to the Government—and 
therefore armed with certain powers 
and an absolute veto in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Bank ? 
The monetary and commercial ex- 
citement, if not created, has at least 
been largely administered to, by the 
previous and corresponding intensity 
of political agitation, fomented by a 
Whig-Radical Government from the 
love of place, and to ensure a perma- 
nency of rule. In troubled waters 
the shoals and perils of unskilful pilot- 
age are least liable to discovery—the 
lazy incapacity of Lord Melbourne, 
and the shallow wit of Lord John, may 
escape more ready penetration, when 
floating along a mud-thick stream, im- 
pervious to the rays of light below, and 
powerless therefore to reflect above the 
bladder-puffed emptiness of the things 
which affect to guide the current along 
which, with other rubbish, they are 
helplessly borne. Lord Glenelg re- 
paid his late public entertainment at 
Inverness with a glowing delineation 
of the progress, the industrial progress 
more especially, of Great Britain dur- 
ing thesix years of Whig and “ juvenile 
Whig” sway. “It is proved that the 
resources of this country have been 
developed, that commercial enterprise 
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has been called forth to new enterprisé 
and exertions ; that science, and inte]. 
lect, and reason, and all the efforts of 
the mind, have been -called forth to 
their utmost expansion, in order to 
meet the growing demands of a mighty 
people, calling forth every vigorous 
energy of the mind in the career of 
power and substantial greatness. (Im- 
mense cheering.) This cannot be de. 
nied. * * * But is it true that human 
agency has had no part in these trans. 
actions and in these blessings, and 
which, eminent as they are, we no 
doubt must ascribe to that great Pro. 
vidence which dictates the fate of na- 
tions? But then we know that there 
are secondary agents and instruments 
to carry into effect those designs, and 
to these is to be ascribed the existing 
state of things.”” The secondary agents 
then have inflated the great balloon of 
national prosperity—be it so. The 
gas-swollen machine is now rapidly 
on the descent—the elementary exha- 
lation with which it was bloated is 
bursting its cerements—with down. 
ward inclination the gaily bedizened 
envelope of painted silk in all its 
sides and circumference —is collaps- 
ing. The affrighted voyagers to 
lunar realms, glancing below for the 
hope of escape, behold destruction 
on either hand, here rocks and preci- 
pices, there an oceanic gulf. The 
grappling irons, in hands skilled and 
resolute, might yet clinch with unfail- 
ing gripe the threatening cliffs, and 
achieve a landing-place of safety. Is 
the sensually enervated and graceful 
Melbourne endowed with that steel- 
nerved arm? Or Palmerston, the 
man of gait and speech so mincing 
and tripping? Or Russell, pigmy in 
body as puny in mind? Or Glenelg, 
buried in profound lethargy amidst 
piles of despatches with seals unbro- 
ken? 

Amidst the wilderness of doubt and 
darkness, on one point alone we are 
assured. The secondary agents, who 
boast of national prosperity as their 
exclusive creation—false and hollow 
as that prosperity appears—are bound, 
now and hereafter, to accept all the re- 
sponsibility of national reverses all 
national degradation. 
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A wit once defined celibacy to be 
a vow by which the priesthood, in 
certain countries of Europe, bound 
themselves to be content with other 
men’s wives. In England the terror 
of having a wife of one’s own is con- 
fined chiefly to those brilliant person- 
ages who, after having flourished in 
the world of fashion in search of an 
heiress, whose return for her tens of 
thousands was to be the simple mono- 
poly of their Bond Street elegance, find 
that fifty years are no addition to their 
charms, whatever they may be to their 
existence; that the most exquisite dex- 
terity of the tailor cannot conceal the 
increasing rotundity of the form, nor 
all the art of the bootmaker retard the 
departing elasticity of the leg ; that 
there is a time for all things, and 
among those things for ceasing to be 
irresistible and for beginning to be 
ridiculous. After fifty the doors of 
the matrimonial paradise are fast 
closing, and unless the man of fashion 
suddenly abjures the charms of blue 
eyes, native ringlets, and the love- 
breathing smiles of the generation 
from seventeen to the anxious age of 
seven-and-twenty, and discover the 
superior captivations of well-portioned 
widowhood, no man stands a fairer 
chance of dying that lonesome and 
unloved incumbrance of the earth, an 
eld bachelor. > 

But these follies are for the region 
of high life. These pains are for the 
purgatory which the “ supreme don 
ton”’ make for themselves beyond the 
visible diurnal sphere of common 
sense. Those privations are the in- 
heritance of the superfine race who 
see mankind only out of the window 
at Brookes’s, are unconscious of the 
existence of any man under ten thou- 
sand a-year, know no other fragment 
of London than the lounge from Re- 
gent Street to Piccadilly, learn the 
passage of the seasons only from the 
hunting at Melton or the racing at 
Newmarket, and augur the prosperity 
or decline of the empire from the 
greater or less number of invitations 
on their table to my lord’s battwe and 
my lady’s ball. 


England actually contains a vast 
number of individuals, however unac- 
quainted with the fact those pre-emi- 
nent personages may be, who marry 
and are given in marriage at much 
less rates than fashion on one side, 
and fortune on the other. The mar- 
riages are not much less than 100,000 
a-year. Still there are crowds, either 
too timid or too tongueless, too busy 
or too bashful to “tell their love,’’ 
and thus their savings go to the winds 
in the parish club, or are watched for 
by a whole grim generation of cousins, 
who grasp at the will with the vora- 
city of so many vultures; or, in default 
of even the cousins, go to the King’s 
Attorney-General, the widest-throated 
vulture of all. To obviate the diffi- 
culties of approach, an advertisement 
in the newspapers is the established 
way ; but this is but a poor contrivance 
after all. The fair sex have been so 
often disappointed by the comparison 
of the original with the portrait, the 
gentleman himself being the limner, 
that no woman who boasts of her own 
teeth, and looks in her glass without 
terror, will take the trouble of follow- 
ing the prize. In the published cor- 
respondence of some of those Damons 
and Phylisses—for when the gentle- 
man is hanged, or the lady under sen- 
tence of ‘transportation, the seals of 
the heart have been sometimes too 
lightly broken—all the answers were 
from the vicinity of Billingsgate and 
Coldbathfields. In fact, this mode 
has fallen into the “sere, the yellow 
leaf,” and the temple of Hymen is at 
one entrance completely blocked up. 
They manage those matters, as they 
do.every thing, better in France. 
There they have “ Bureaux Matri- 
monielles,” where all arrangements 
for wedded bliss are made by expe- 
rienced officials. The gentleman sends 
in his credentials, the lady sends in_ 
hers. After those preliminaries are 
adjusted, the introduction follows, 
satisfies the parties that neither has 
emerged from the galleys, or is likely 
to be consigned to them, within the 
year. The “ contract” receives the 
signature, the priest of the Faubourg 
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attends, the ceremonial is punctiliously 
performed, and Monsieur and Madame 
are made happy. 

Still the failure of the advertisement 
system has arisen rather from the 
proverbial fallacy of its statements 
than from the original deficiency of 
its means. They have aimed too 
much at eloquence, they have rivalled 
too ardently the Packwood razor- 
strop, and the Warren’s liquid black- 
ing style. The marriage garden has 
been so teeming with imaginary 
flowers, s6 redolent of sweets on paper; 
that disappointment was the irresis- 
tible consequence. But we give one 
advertisement, which appeared a short 
time since in the papers, and which, 
from its touching the true string, 
neither fearfully repulsive nor im- 
possibly rapturous, was formed to suc- 
ceed. We have no doubt that its 
honest writer has already found a 
mate to his mind. 

‘«‘ T hereby give notice to all unmar- 
ried women, that I, John Hobnail, am 
at this writing five-and-forty, a widow- 
er, and in want of a wife. As I wish 
no one to be mistaken, I have a good 
cottage, with a couple of acres of 
land, for which I pay L.2 a-year. I 
have five children, four of them old 
enough to be in employment; three 
sides of bacon, and some pigs ready 
for market. I should like to have a 
woman fit to take care of her house 
when I am out. I want no second 
family. She may be between forty 
and fifty, if she likes. A good stirring 
woman would be preferred, who could 
take care of the pigs.” 

We give this as a specimen of the 
true style. It has no affected ele- 
gance, it puzzles none by prodigality 
of promises. The dairymaid who 
reads may run, and probably will to 
the threshold of Hobnail, and if that 
man dies a widower we shall abandon 
our faith in the power of the pen. 


Knavery, like snow, condenses in 
our streets on the coming of winter, 
and scarcely a day passes in which the 
little Magisterial Courts do not give 
their tribute to the genius of the pick- 


pocket mind. But our affairs of this 
kind are vulgar. It is on the Conti- 
nent that the pickpocket studies the 
picturesque. ‘The reason of this dif- 
ference is simply that the trade there 
is in higher hands—that the Exquisite 
with whom the daughter of an Eng- 
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lish peer may have danced at the Ri- 
dotto this evening, may be practising 
the art of “ ways and means”’ on the 
public purse at the theatre the next; 
and that ‘where every human being, 
from the prince to the peasant, plays 
at the same hazard-table, the lower 
race quickly adopt the style of the 
superior, and raise swindling to the 
dignity of a profession. ‘ 
Some time since, an extremely 
clever thing of this species was done 
in Vienna. A young count, with 
some prodigiously high-blood name, 
an officer in the Imperial Hulans, was 
sitting on his horse, waiting outside 
the gate of the cathedral for the return 
of their Majesties. A watch set with 
brilliants, which he took out from 
time to time, showed that he was 
weary of the ceremony. A vastly 
sparkling snuff-box, to which he fre- 
quently applied, showed that he re- 
quired a stimulus: in fact, the hand- 
some Hulan was evidently falling 
asleep. He was roused by a well- 
dressed .person’s making his way to 
him, and with a very low bow begging 
of him “ to preserve that attitude.” 
He explained this odd request, by say- 
ing, that one of the archduchesses was 
desperately smitten with him, and 
desired to have his picture; but that, 
no opportunity having hitherto occur- 
red, and etiquette being altogether 
against her asking it in person, she 
had employed an eminent artist to 
sketch his likeness as he mounted 
guard. The count, notorious for a 
good opinion of his own charms, was 
infinitely delighted; but he affected 
to laugh at the idea, and threw him- 
self into an attitude which he conceiy- 
ed to be much more captivating. His 
friend in the mob again begged of him 
to remain steady for a moment, and 
pointed out to him, in an opposite 
window, an artist busy in sketching a 
crayon drawing. The man’s eyes 
were fixed on him. It was undeniable 
that he was sketching the count, and 
the handsome Hulan was too generous 
to make an archduchess wretched for 
want of his picture. Two or three 
slight changes of attitude were re- 
quired to complete the performance ; 
they were gently recommended by the 


_count’s new friend, and approved of 


by the nod of the artist in the window. 
At length the operation-was complet- 
ed. The artist made a low bow, and 
retired from the window. His friend 
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on the pavé did the same. The count 
was enchanted with having captivated 
a princess. But what was the time 
which this interesting performance 
had occupied? He felt for his watch 
—no watch was. there; for his snuff- 
box—it had disappeared. His purse 
had followed them. He was now 
thoroughly awake. The worst of the 
matter was, that the unkind pickpock- 
ets were so proud of their having 
plucked the young dupe, that they 
told the story at the first rou/ette-table 
they came to. Thence, of course, it 
spread like wild-fire through the 
Court, the capital, and the country. 


Secretary King, in his Memoirs, 
says, that having had opportunities of 
seeing a good deal of all the most re- 
markable men of his time, he had come 
to the conclusion, that presence of 
mind, implying quick decision, was 
the rarest, as it is undoubtedly the 
most important quality in the emer- 
gencies of public life. It was for this 
quality that Themistocles was cele- 
brated by the historian as the most 
extraordinary man of his time—<‘ That 
no man of all the Greeks saw so ra- 


pidly where the difficulty lay, or was 
so quick in disecvering the way out of 


it.” A large part of this fine quality 
depends on the avoidance of haste— 
on the sober view of events as they 
are, and on waiting till things are 
ripe. William the First, Prince of 
Orange, was memorable for this fa- 
culty, and it conducted him in triumph 
to the freedom of Holland. If, in the 
earlier years of those perpetual provo- 
cations which he suffered from the 
Spanish viceroys of the Netherlands, 
and the still more stimulating demands 
of the people to place himself at their 
head, he had raised the standard, he 
must have been crushed. “ But the 
pear was not ripe.” Though one of 
the bravest men alive, and resolved on 
finally hazarding life and fortune in 
the cause, he wazted until he saw the 
Continent prepared to take a direct 
interest in the war—the German 
princes outraged, and eager for the 
fall of the Spanish domination, and 
the people of the Netherlands, roused 
by the double sense of persecuted re- 
ligion and insulted freedom, to strike 
the blow with all their strength, and 
be successful, or be undone. 

This was the great quality of Crom- 
well. It is idle to say, as has been so 
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often said, that he was unconscious of 
the chances which the Revolution open- 
ed before him. His nature was to 
love power ; his spirit was to scorn 
rivalry ; and his ambition was to be at 
the head of the country. A man of 
his penetration must have known that 
the time of public confusion was the 
time for his obscure but powerful fa- 
culties to rise. A man of his educa- 
tion must have known the historic 
examples of ancient and modern Re- 
publicanism. And from the moment 
when the sword was drawn by the 
Parliament, he must have felt that the 
first soldier of the country might be- 
come the sovereign. But the pear 
was not ripe.” If after the most cele- 
brated of his early histories he had 
openly aimed at the supremacy, he 
must have been crushed. The power 
of the Parliament was still in its vi- 
gour. It was not till the palpable suc- 
cess of the struggle, and the returning 
security of the popular cause had en- 
abled the people to turn their eyes on 
the Parliament, that the public dis- 
contents had time to grow, that Par- 
liament fell into disrepute, that the 
contest seemed to be carried on for 
nothing but the aggrandizement of the 
House of Commons, and finally, that 
the nation felt eager to change the 
oligarchy, whom they began to despise, 
for any form of government which 
promised novelty. The pear was then 
ripening. But a single premature 
step even then would have sent Crom- 
well to the scaffold. The army at 
length assumed the power. The pear 
was then ripe. And Cromwell, never 
in more imminent danger than at the 
moment when his foot was about to 
ascend the throne, left London in the 
critical instant, and was dictator. 
Napoleon’s early career was marked 
by this memorable sagacity. Noman 
was nearer perishing in its commence- 
ment. If he had joined Robespierre 
in Paris, there can scarcely be a doubt 
that he would have been joined with 
him at the guillotine. The offer was 
made to him to take the command of 
the garrison of Paris. Nothing could 
be more tempting to a young officer, 
poor, conscious of talent, and encum- 
bered with a crowd of brothers and 
sisters, who all seem to have looked up 
to him for a place in society, if not for 
bread. Robespierre at that hour was 
virtual monarch of France. All the 
parties of the Legislature had openly 
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succumbed tohim. There was no ap- 
pearance of the growth of any rival 
power. Finally, he fell by one of 
those caprices of cruelty which be- 
longed less to the necessities of his 
osition than the rabidness of his tiger 
Cont. At a loss for employment, he 
had determined to begin a new course 
of public remedies. The victims got 
notice of his intention, and surprised 
the tiger in his den. It has been ar- 
gued, that if Napoleon had joined him, 
the ability of the young commandant 
of Paris might have saved the tyrant 
from the catastrophe. Possibly it 
might for the moment. But the love 
of blood was innate in Robespierre ; 
and supreme power, instead of huma- 
nizing, would only have prompted him 
tomore comprehensive cruelties. Even 
France would have grown weary of 
the hideous homicide; he must have 
perished, and all his tools with him. 

‘‘ To be nearer to Napoleon,” says 
Lucien, “‘my family established them- 
selves at the Chateau Sallé, near An- 
tibes, only a few leagues from the head- 
quarters. I had left St Maximin, to 
pass a few days with my family and 
my brother. We were all assembled 
there, and the General gave us every 
moment that was at his disposal. He 
arrived one day more thoughtful than 
usual, and while walking between 
Joseph and me said, that it depended 
on himself to set out for Paris next day, 
and to be in a position in which he could 
establish us all advantageously.’ Lu- 
cien was the shortsighted one on this 
occasion, and would probably have led 
the way of the whole family to the Con- 
ciergerie. Napoleon preserved his sa- 
gacity and his line. “For my part,” 
says Lucien, in the true vein of a pro- 
vincial Frenchman, to whose imagina- 
tion Paris is considerably above a Ma- 
hometan paradise, “ the news enchant- 
ed me. To go to the great capital ap- 
peared to me a height of felicity, that 
nothing could overweigh. ‘ They offer 
me,’ said Napoleon, ‘the place of Hen- 
riot (the commandant of Paris). I am 
to give my answer this evening. Well, 
what do you say to it?’ We hesitated 
a moment. ‘Eh, eh,’ rejoined the Ge- 
neral, ‘but it is worth considering. 
It is not a case to be enthusiastic upon. 
It is not so easy to save one’s head at 
Paris as at St Maximin. The 
younger Robespierre is an honest fel- 
low: but his brother is not to be 

-trifled with. He will be obeyed. Can 
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I support that man? No, never. | 
know how useful I should be to him in 
replacing his simpleton of a comman. 
dant of Paris. But it is what I will 
not be. It is not yet the time.’ (The 
pear was not ripe). ‘There isno place 
honourable for me at present but the 
army. We must have patience. I shail 
command Paris hereafier.’ 

‘‘ Such were the words of Napoleon, 
He then expressed to us his indigna- 
tion against the Reign of Terror; of 
which he announced the approaching 
downfall. He finished by repeating 
several times, half gloomy, half smil- 
ing, ‘ What should I do in that gal. 
ley?’ The younger Robespierre soli- 
cited in vain. A few weeks after, the 
9th Thermidor arrived, to deliver 
France, and justify the foresight of the 
General. If Napoleon had taken the 
command of Henriot, on which side 
would have been the victory ?” 

It has again been argued, that Na- 
poleon’s readiness to accept the com- 
mand under the Directory, but a year 
later, showed that his reluctance arose 
from no scruple of conscience. But 
the parties were different, Robespierre 
and Barras were the antipodes of each 
other except in ambition. The onea 
monster of blood, the other a showy, 
festive prodigal. The one a cold 
villain, who loved power for its indul- 
gence of his cruelty. The other a gay 
man of the world, who loved power for 
its indulgence of his passions. No 
man can fairly place the character of 
the Government, when Napoleon was 
taken into its service, in comparison 
with the horrid atrocity which raised 
the universal voice of Europe against 
Robespierre. 

That Napoleon was unsparing of 
blood in the field is sufficiently well 
known. But he was no butcher on 
the scaffold. The death of the Due 
d’Enghien was the act of an assassin, 
but an act to which he was urged by 
its connexion with his tyrannical sys- 
tem of polity. It was almost a soli- 
tary act. Ant there are few things 
more remarkable in the history of this 
stern, fierce, and implacable mind than 
the rareness of public executions under 
his resistless reign. 

Another evidence of the sagacity of 
waiting was exhibited on his return 


from the Italian campaign of 1798. 


All France resounded with his name. 
The Directory were sinking before the 
eye. The army was rapidly identi- 
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fying itself with sovereignty in 
France. He was the hero of France. 
Strong suggestions, too, were made to 
him on all sides to seize the supre- 
macy. His answer was, “ It is not 
time yet. The public mind is not 
decided. I should experience unex- 
pected difficulties. I shall return from 
Egypt, and find all those difficulties 
extinguished by the lapse of time. I 
leave the Directory behind me. They 
will at once do my work and their 
own. The pear is not ripe.” The 
oracle was true. He left France to 
writhe under the loss of her Italian 
conquests ; the Directory to sink into 
popular scorn by the proof of their 
incapacity ; the army to see its laurels 
torn away, and think of the distant 
chieftain by whom they had been 
planted. And when the name of 
Bonaparte was not only in the mouths 
but in the hearts of the people ; when 
his presence was felt to be less a 
pledge of national fame, than a protec- 
tion against national ruin, he came, 
and at one bound seized the throne. 
The pear was ripe ! 





Among the results to which the 
new experiments on conveyance 
through the air may give rise, the 
most advantageous would be some in- 
creased attention to the study of me- 
teorology. When it shall have be- 
come important to investigate the cur- 
rents and changes of the air, we shall 
enter upon a science almost totally 
new, yet of the very first interest, and 
probably opening the widest remain- 
ing avenue to the command of nature. 
We have largely investigated, and in 
consequence largely mastered three of 
the elements. The earth and water 
are nearly our slaves. But the air has 
hitherto almost wholly escaped man’s 
dominion. The few general notions 
which we have adopted on the subject 
ofits matter, operation, and impulses, 
are wholly inadequate to explain, and, 
what is of still higher importance, to 
enable man to anticipate its chief 
phenomena. 

As to the changes. of the air from 
calm to tempest, the principal agency 
is doubtless caloric. The rush of the 
cold air to supply the place of the 
heated is the well-known origin of the 
tempest. But,-what is the agency 


which influences the caloric itself? 
The periodical storms and rains of the 
tropics admit of something like an ex- 
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planation, by the movement of the 
sun, and the heat which he propagates 
in his course. But what accounts for 
years of mist, rain, and tempest ? 
Why have we for five years scarcely 
known the existence of snow to be 
overwhelmed with it in the sixth? 
The cometary influence has been often 
assigned, and laughed at, yet, there is 
scarcely aninstance of a comet’s having 
come down towards the earth’s orbit, 
without its being followed by some 
remarkable change in the temperature 
of thé year. In some instances the 
most delightful serenity, in others, the 
whole season, or whole year chill and 
comfortless. If we are to be told, 
that there are thousands of comets, 
and that therefore they must be con- 
stantly acting upon the atmosphere, if 
they act at all, may we not ask, are all 
comets necessarily the same in their 
purposes or properties? May they 
not be as different as there are different 
objects for them to fulfil? May there 
not be some of those thousands which 
exclusively affect the earth, and its 
seasons, while some may be adminis- 
tering salutary change to other globes, 
and some may be solely conduits of light 
to the exhausted energies of the sun? 
During the last two months we 
have had the severest weather expe- 
rienced in England since 1814. The 
whole year had been rough, wet, and 
uncertain. A ‘state of things which 
the towns and bathing places on the 
sea-coast felt heavily in their finance, 
for they were nearly deserted by the 
landowners, who felt no great satisfac- _ 
tion in travelling fifty or a hundred 
miles to face premature winter, in the 
little hovels for which the conscience 
of the landlords of Brighton, Worth- 
ing, and the other summer camps of 
citizenship charge so rapaciously. 
But on the 9th of November, the war 
of elements began. Storm swept the 
whole coast of England and the wes- 
tern shores of the continent; the sea 
was covered with wrecks, and the 
shore with corpses. But it was on the 
29th of the same month that the most 
tremendous tempest swept up from 
the Atlantic, and moving north-east, 
devastated all within its vast expanse, 
up probably to the pole. The wind 
raged for three days with fearful fury, 
houses were blown down, mail-coaches 
hurried away, waggons overturned by 
the force of the blast, and though 
these may seem trivial instances of its 
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mischief, they give an extraordinary 
conception of the power of the wind. 
The loss of shipping and life was de- 
plorable. The year closed with the 
great snowstorm. A slight fall on 
the night of the 24th of December 
seemed only to attire Christmas in his 
ancient robe, and the sight of the snow 
was almost welcomed. 

But on Christmas night down came 
the whole weight of the yast fall. Be- 
fore daybreak the entire face of Eng- 
land was 2 bed of snow. All the 
mails and conveyances of every kind 
were stopped at once, as the snow had 
drifted in some places from ten to 
twenty feet deep. The few carriages 
which ventured out were buried in the 
drifts, and were either left where they 
had sunk, or with infinite difficulty were 
dragged back to the towns from which 
they had travelled. This state of 
things continued for nearly a week. 
The single night’s fall had the effect 
of impeding almost the entire machin- 
ery of commerce and public communi- 
cation. Great efforts were made to 
clear the roads, the peasantry were 
put in motion by hundreds or thou- 
sands, but the task frequently baffled 
them, and some of the mails were four 
days due. The snow was so deep on 
the Kent road, that all intercourse was 
suspended until nearly the close of the 
week, though the pioneers of Wool- 
wich and Chatham were employed to 
open the line ; the foreign mails were 
sent by steam-boats to Dover. This 
sudden stoppage of all intercourse pro- 
duced great inconvenience, if not great 
evil, in the commercial world. Re- 
mittances delayed shook the credit of 
the merchant, and perhaps another 
night’s fall of snow would have been 
little short of striking a blow at the 
commercial credit of the nation. 

But from what source did this in- 
calculable fall come? What mighty 
agency could have at a moment com- 
manded the mass that covered the 
60,000 square miles of England; 
covered the whole north of France, 
Holland, and Germany in a few hours? 
The millions of tons must have been 
beyond all count. And yet the oper- 
ation was as sudden as it was power- 
ful. No symptom of it was given in 
the hue, the chill, or the tumult of the 
air. Perhaps no act of nature gives 
so high a conception of a more than 
mortal hand. The rapidity ofits effect, 
the immensity of its product, the sub- 


tle but resistless chemistry by which 
the impalpable element was turned in- 
to a material of a totally different form 
and qualities, and that material fabri- 
cated in a quantity sufficient to sheet 
millions of miles, are contemplations 
made to elevate our minds beyond the 
world. 

But, combined with these con- 
ceptions, there is one which most pain. 
fully brings us to this world again, 
On the 24th the battle raged round 
Bilboa. While the majesty of nature 
was covering the land with its high 
evidence of power, man was slaying 
and being slain; thousands and tens 
of thousands of the same soil, kindred, 
and tongue, were slaughtering each 
other from sunset to sunrise. When 
Christmas morning, the day of peace, 
came, it was to wretched Spain a day 
of havoc ; thousands were staining the 
snows with their blood, exposed 
through the storm to all the tortures 
of the freezing wind, shelterless, 
naked, stiffening in their gore, and 
dying in agonies. 


The value of the Canadas to Great 
Britain as a territory for the efflux of 
her superabundant population, as a 
customer for her manufactures, and as 
a balance for the naval ambition of the 
United States, is well known to Euro- 
pean statesmen. But it has a higher 
value still, of which the generality of 
statesmen are careless or unconscious. 
It supplies the means for an illustrious 
experiment of civilisation. It affords 
the noble opportunity of filling an al- 
most boundless extent of empire with 
the laws, the knowledge, and - above 
all, the religion of England. Whether 
the Canadas are to remain united with 
England by Government ; or finally, 
to form an independent authority, this 
at least will have been done. A space 
but little less than Europe will have 
been traversed by the steps of order, 
the wilderness will have heard the 
voice of morals, and the haunts of the 
wolf and the bear, or of men more 
savage than the wolf and the bear, 
will have been reclaimed into the ge- 
neral and genial inheritance of society. 

Under these aspects all that con- 
cerns the Canadas becomes of singu- 
lar importance to this country ; and 
we have read with interest, arising 
from this source, the details given in 
the late publication of Washington 
Irving relative to the trade and con- 
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dition of the vast region lying to the 
west of the prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains. This work, entitled 
« Astoria,” professes to be no more 
than a compilation of the journals and 
papers connected with the attempt of 
a Mr Astor to form on the shores of 
the Pacific a fur-trading settlement, 
to which he gave his name. The 
narrative, though told with the grace 
of the writer, is necessarily dry. The 
casualties of the individuals are mere- 
ly those to which we have been ac- 
customed in the crowd of rather tire- 
some novels from the Backwoods; 
and the heroes are the heroes of the 
novels, with all their rudeness and 
none of their romance. But the oc- 
casional episodes of travel, and the 
insights into the capabilities of those 
immense countries, have an interest 
superior to mere rude novelty ; and 
we gratify ourselves in bringing be- 
fore our readers some fragments of 
their information relative to a trade 
now peculiarly Canadian. 

By the treaty of 1794 between 
England and America, the subjects of 
both countries were permitted to trade 
alike with the Indians in the territo- 


ries of both; but, from the circum- 
stances of the case, almost the whole 
of this trade naturally devolved to the 


British merchant. The French, the 
original masters of the fur trade, had 
given it with the Canadas into British 
hands at the time of the conquest of 
the French posséssions. The com- 
munication by the lakes and northern 
rivers was in the hands of the con- 
querors. The Indian war with the 
United States, from 1776 to 1795, pro- 
duced still stronger aversion on the 
part of the natives, and the American 
traders were nearly proscribed by 
this aboriginal hostility. An attempt 
was then made by Mr Astor to pur- 
chase half the interest of the Canadian 
Fur Company, so as to share the Bri- 
tish trade, by Machillimachinac, with 
the Indians in and bordering on the 
United States. This attempt failed 
through the nonintercourse act of the 
war of 1812. <A previous attempt 
to form a company for the trade west 
of the Rocky Mountains (the one re- 
corded in these volumes) had also 
failed through the war. This was the 
condition of the trade from the United 
States. 

: In Canada, the trade had been car- 
ried on by the two rival companies— 
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the North-west and the Hudson’s Bay. 
The North-west was finally over- 
powered, and a coalition was formed, 
of which the Hudson’s Bay took the 
lead. They have raised a powerful 
settlement, sixty miles up the Colum- 
bia river, .called Fort - Vancouver, 
carry on a vigorous trade from the 
Rocky Mountains’to the Pacific, over 
a large territory north and south, and 
keenly shut out all intruders. The 
American Fur Company still subsists, . 
actively employed in the trade from 
Machillimachinac to the regions of 
the Mississippi and Missouri. It em- 
ploys steam-boats, and penetrates the 
great internal rivers by them to the 
great astonishment of the natives, and 
the great security and relief of their 
own huntsmen and traders. Other 
less acknowledged companies are 
formed, which trade in the interme- 
diate regions. : 
But, disregarding the valuable re- 
sults of those enterprises to trade, we 
may admire them as a striking in- 
stance of the ways by which Provi- 
dence makes the earth known to man. 
The single circumstance that China 
produces an herb which the most ac- 
tive, enterprising, and civilized of Eu- 
ropean nations loves to infuse in wa- 
ter and drink morning and evening, 
is probably the chief bond of China to 
the civilized world. The simple cir- 
cumstance that furs are found in the 
wildernesses of the West, which wo- 
men and princes love to wear, proba- 
bly alone has brought those enor- 
mous deserts of mountain, sand, 
marsh, and forest within the tread of 
man. Population would, doubtless, 
in the course of time, have gradually 
spread over them. But its progress 
is naturally slow ; men reluctantly 
leave the borders of civilized life, and 
centuries might have elapsed before 
the surge of population would have 
swelled to the shores of the Pacific. 
But now the whole west country is 
almost regularly portioned out into 
regions of trade—in size, future em- 
pires. The Russians hold the north- 
west, from Behring’s Strait to Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, in 53° north lati- 
tude; the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from 53° to the south of the Colum- 
bia ; two American companies, Ash- 
ley’s and Bonneville’s, thence to Ca- 
lifornia. The whole wilderness from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific is now 
traversed in every direction. From 
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the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, 
every mountain, forest, and river is 
searched for furs. 

The furs are thence spread over the 
world. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
send their furs to London. The Ame- 
rican companies send theirs to New 
York, the chief export trade being 
also to London: some, however, go 
‘ southward to the Spanish States, some 

westward to Canton. But the prin- 
cipal mart is still London, which has 
“thus become the great emporium for 
the fur trade of the New World. 

Of the fur-bearing animals, “ the 
precious ermine,” so called by way of 
pre-eminence, is found, of the best 
quality, only in the cold regions of 
Europe and Asia. Its fur is of the 
most perfect whiteness, except the tip 
of its tail, which is of a brilliant shin- 
ing black. With these black tips 
tacked on the skins, they are beauti- 
fully spotted, producing an effect of- 
ten imitated, but never equalled in 
other furs. The ermine is of the 
genus mustela (weasel), and resembles 
the common weasel in its form; is 
from fourteen to sixteen inches from 
the tip of the nose to the end of the 


tail. The body is from ten to twelve 


inches long. It lives in hollow trees, 
river banks, and especially in beech 
forests ; preys on small birds, is very 
shy, sleeping during the day, and em- 
ploying the night in search of food. 
The fur of the older animals is pre- 
ferred to the younger. It is taken by 
snares and traps, and sometimes shot 
with blunt arrows. Attempts have 
been made to domesticate it ; but it is 
extremely wild, and has been found 
untameable. 

The sable can scarcely be called 
second to the ermine. It is a native 
of Northern Europe and Siberia, and 
is also of the genus mustela. In Sa- 
moeda, Yadutsz, Kamschatka, and 
Russia- Lapland, itis found ofthe richest 
quality and darkest colour. In its 
habits it resembles the ermine. It 
preys on small squirrels and birds, 
sleeps by day, and prowls for food 
during the night. It is so like the 
marten in every particular except its 
size, and the dark shade of its colour, 
that naturalists have not decided whe- 
ther it is the richest and finest of the 
marten tribe, or a variety of that spe- 
cies. It varies in dimensions from 
eighteen to twenty inches. The finest 
fur and the darkest colour are the most 
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esteemed ; and whether the difference 
arises from the age of the animal, or 
from some peculiarity of location, is 
not known. They do not vary more 
from the common marten, than the 
Arabian horse from the shaggy Cana- 
dian. 

The rich dark shades of the sable, 
and the snowy whiteness of the er. 
mine, the great depth, and the pecu- 
liar almost flowing softness of their 
skins and fur, have combined to gain 
them a preference in all countries, 
and in all ages of the world. In this 
age, they maintain the same relative 
estimate in regard to other furs, as 
when they marked the rank of the 
proud crusader, and were emblazoned 
in heraldry ; but in most European 
nations they are now worn promiscu- 
ously by the opulent. 

The martens from Northern Asia 
and the mountains of Kamschatka are 
much superior to the American, though 
in every pack of American marten 
skins there are a certain number which 
are beautifully shaded, and of a dark 
brown olive colour, of great depth and 
richness. 

Next these in value, for ornament 
and utility, are the sea-otter, the mink, 
and the fiery-fox. 

The fiery-fox is the bright red of 
Asia ; is more brilliantly coloured and 
of finer fur than any other of the ge- 
nus. It is highly valued for the splen- 
dour of its red colour, and the fineness 
of its fur. It is the standard of value 
ov the north-eastern coast of Asia. 

The sea-otter, which was first in- 
troduced into commerce in 1725, from 
the Aleutian and Kurile islands, is an 
exceedingly fine, close, soft fur, jet 
black in winter, with a silken gloss. 
The fur of the young animal is of a 
beautiful brown colour. It is met 
with in great abundance in Behring’s 
island, Kamschatka, Aleutian, and Fox 
islands, and is also taken on the oppo- 
site coasts of North America. It is 
sometimes taken with nets, but more 
frequently with clubs and spears. 
Their food is principally lobster and 
other shell-fish. 

In 1780 furs had become so. scaree 
in Siberia, that the supply was insuf- 
ficient for the demand in the Asiatic 
countries. It was at this time that 


) the sea-otter was introduced into the 


markets for China. The skins brought 
such incredible prices, as to originate 
immediately several American 
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British expeditions to the northern 
‘islands of the Pacific, to Nootka 
Sound and the north-west coast of 
America; but the Russians already 


had possession of the tract which they 
now hold, and had arranged a trade 
for the sea-otter with the Roudek 
tribes. They do not engross the trade, 
however; the American north-west 
trading ships procure them, all along 
the coast, from the Indians. 

At one period the fur seats formed 
no inconsiderable item in the trade. 
South Georgia, in south latitude fifty- 
five degrees, discovered in 1675, was 
explored by Captain Cookin 1771. The 
Americans immediately commenced 
carrying seal-skins thence to China, 
where they obtained the most exorbi- 
tant prices. One million two hundred 
thousand skins have been taken from 
that island alone, and nearly an equal 
number from the island of Desolation, 
since they were first resorted to for 
the purposes of commerce. 

The discovery of the South Shet- 
lands, sixty-three degrees south. lati- 
tude, in 1818, added surprisingly to 
the trade in fur seals. The number 
taken from the South Shetlands in 
1821 and 1822, amounted to three 
hundred and twenty thousand. This 
valuable animal is now almost extinct in 
all these islands, owing to the extermi- 
nating system adopted by the hunter. 
They are still taken on the Lobos 
Islands, where the provident govern- 
ment of Montevideo restrict the fishery, 
or hunting’, within certain limits, which 
insures the annual return of the seals. 
At certain seasons, these amphibia, for 
the purpose of renewing their coat, 
come up on the dark frowning rocks 
and precipices, where there is not a 
trace of vegetation. In the middle of 
January, the islands are partially 
cleared of snow, where a few patches 
of short straggling grass spring up in 
favourable situations ; but the seals do 
not resort to it for food. They re- 
main on the rocks not less than two 
months, without any sustenance, when 
they -return much emaciated to the 
Sea. 

Bears of various species and co- 
lours, many varieties of the fox, the 
wolf, the beaver, the otter, the mar- 
ten, the racoon, the badger, the wool- 
verine, the minx, the lynx, the musk 
rat, the wood chuck, the rabbit, the 
hare, and the squirrel are natives of 
North America. 
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The beaver, otter, lynx, fisher, hare, 
and racoon are used principally for 
hats, while the bears of several varie- 
ties furnish an excellent material for 
sleigh linings, and other military equip- 
ments. The fur of the black fox is 
the most valuable of any of the Ame- 
rican varieties, and next to that the 
red, which is exported to China and 
Smyrna. In China, the red is em- 
ployed “for trimmings, linings, and 
robes, the latter being variegated by 
adding the black fur of the paws in 
spots or waves. There are many 
other varieties of American fox, such 
as the gray, the white, the cross, the 
silver, and the dun coloured. The 
silver fox is a rare animal, a native of 
the woody country below the falls of 
the Columbia river. It is a long thick 
deep lead-coloured fur, intermingled 
with long hairs, invariably white at 
the top, forming a bright lustrous, sil- 
ver gray, esteemed by some more beau- 
tiful than any other kind of fox. 

The skins of the buffalo, of the 
rocky mountain sheep, of various deer, 
and of the antelope are included in 
the fur trade with the Indians and 
trappers of the north and west. 

Fox and seal-skins are sent from 
Greenland to Denmark. The white 
fur of the arctic fox and the polar 
bear is sometimes found in the packs 
brought to the traders by the most 
northern tribes of Indians, but is not 
particularly valuable. The silver- 
tipped rabbit is peculiar to England, 
and is sent thence to Russia and 
China. 

Other furs are employed and valued 
according to the caprices of fashion, 
as well in those countries where they 
are needed for defences against the 
severity of the seasons, as among the 
inhabitants of milder climates, who 
being of Tartar or Sclavonian descent, 
are said to inherit an attachment to 
furred clothing. Such are the inha- 
bitants of Poland, of Southern Russia, 
of China, of Persia, of Turkey, and all 
the nations of Gothic origin in the 
middle and western parts of Europe, 
Under the burning suns of Syria and 
Egypt, and the mild climes of Bu- 
charia and independent Tartary, there 
is also a constant demand, and a great 
consumption, where there exists no 
physical necessity. In our own tem- 
perate. latitudes, besides their use in 
the arts, they are in request for orna- 
ment and warmth during the winter, 
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and large quantities are annually con- 
sumed for both purposes in the United 
States. 

From the foregoing statements, it 
appears that the fur trade must hence- 
forward decline. The advanced state 
of geographical science, shows that no 
new countries remain to be explored. 
In North America the animals are 
slowly decreasing, from the persever- 
ing efforts and indiscriminate slaughter 
practised by the hunters, and by the 
appropriation to the uses of man of 
those forests and rivers which have 
afforded them food and protection. 
They recede with the aborigines be- 
fore the tide of civilisation, but a 
diminished supply will remain in the 
mountains and uncultivated tracts of 
this and other countries, if the avidity 
of the hunter can be restrained within 
proper limitations. 

And yet, are we to conceive that 
those curious and valuable breeds of 
animals are not to be kept on the 
earth? May they not be domesticated ? 
The common cat is the most domestic 
of all animals, yet the cat is a tiger in 
miniature, and all its natural qualities 
of form and temper seem intended for 
savage life alone. The claws by which 
it could climb trees, of whatever height, 
the extraordinary balance of limb, by 
which, from almost all heights, it comes 
on its feet to the ground; the eye made 
for night hunting ; the singular elas- 
ticity of frame by which it can wind its 
way through brambles, ruins, and the 
intricacies of the forest ; the slyness, 
suspicion, and distrustfulness of its 
temper, are as obviously fitted for sa- 
vage life. Yet, by the force of habit, 
all those provisions and qualities are 
nearly thrown out of use; and the 
little tiger, a remarkably fierce animal 
too in its wild state, is metamorphosed 
into the sleek, petted, purring sleeper 
by the fireside, submitting to be pulled 
about by the rough play of children, 
and the very passion of hopeless bache- 
lors, and single ladies of a more than 
certain age. How long would the 
ermine, wild as it may be, refuse do- 
mestication? The whole race of the 
forest animals, excepting those few 
which live on flesh, and are too power- 
ful to be trusted with impunity, are 
evidently intended to be allies of man. 

We are weary of modern poetry. 
It wants force. The truth of nature 
might be. as well looked for on the 
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opera stage. It is either all roses and 
lilies, or a forest of Upas-trees. Its 
men and women are all angels in gos- 
samer; or fiends in flame-coloured 
corsets and sulphuric dyed pantaloons, 
Its ladies are all infants in Arcadia, or 
keen and dingy as printer’s devils, 
But we give a specimen of another 
style, the true mixture of the roman. 
tic and the real which touches every 
heart at once. 


A PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON, AGED 
THREE YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS, 


By Thomas Hood. 


Thou happy, happy elf ! 
(But stop,—first let me kiss away that 
tear )— 
Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear!) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 
With spirits feather-light, 
Untouch’d by sorrow, and unsoil’d by sin— 
(Good heaven’s ! the child is swallowing a 
pin! ) 
Thou little tricksy Puck ! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the 
air— 
(The door! the door! he'll tumble down 
the stair ! ) 
Thou darling of thy sire ! : 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire ! ) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a 
link, } 
Thou idol of thy parénts—(Dratithe boy! 
There goes my ink! ) 


Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Fays, by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth, ~ 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail!) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting 
honey 
From ev’ry blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble! — that’s his precious 
nose ! ) 


Thy father’s pride and hope ! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping- 
rope ! ) 
With pure heart newly stamp’d from Na- 
ture’s mint— 
(Where did he learn that squint ? ) 
Thou young domestic dove! 
(He’ll have that jug off, with another 
shove ! ) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ? ) 
Little epitome of man ! 
(He'll climb upon the table, that’s hisplan!) 
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Touch’d ‘with the beauteous tints of dawn- 
ning tife— 
(He’s got a knife !) 


Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue. sky 
foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John ! 
Toss the light ball—bestride the stick— 
(I knew so many cakes would make him 
sick ! ) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down,’ 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic 
brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your 
gown ! ) 


Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your 
nose ! ) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the South, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth!) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its 
star,— 

(I wish that window had an iron bar ! ) 
Rold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, — 
(1'll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write, unless he’s sent above ! ) 


It is known to all those who are au 
fait of the “ seasons” of London that 
there are three. The first is when 
London, reviving from its summer 
(loze, stretches its huge proportions, 
yawns, and begins to give signs of 
life. This occurs annually about the 
beginning of November. The second 
is when it is fairly on its legs, and 
plunges into business. This occurs 
about the beginning of February. 
The third is when, tired of business, it 
begins to think of pleasure, and its legs 
are employed in dancing, promenading, 
and running to shows. This begins 
in May. Two months of quadrilling 
are enough to exhaust the reluctant 
vivacity of the great metropolis—the 
magnates glide away to their coun- 
ties, to feed themselves into popularity 
against the next election, or shut 
themselves up in their town mansions, 
and are invisible, on pretence of being 
a thousand miles off; or steam their 
way over to Paris, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Baden, to learn foreign morals, 
live at their ease with principessas and 
la baroness, leave a daughter or two 
behind in the care of some dancing- 
master, or discharged valet, or pro- 
fessional gambler, who call themselves 
counts,andimportinto England the cor- 
ruption that they have so rapidly learn- 
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ed in the corridors of a German hotel, 
or at the table of some licensed house of 
swindling for the benefit of the state. 
The marking event of the first of 
these seasons is the display of the pan- 
tomime. Parliament Ho i up the 
next; and the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies 
to the exclusive world, steward of the 
supreme bon ton, and as upright in 
his waltzing as he is prostrate in his 
politics, opens the third, by opening 
his huge house, at the rate of a thou- 
sand pounds and a thousand frivolities, 
in the shape of men and women, a- 
night, until the doors revolve again, 
and universal languor, shuts up the 
lordly folly for the year. 
Covent-Garden has a hereditary re- 
nown for pantomime. A genius sud- 


~denly flashed upon the worn-out ex- 


ploits of the Italian arlequino, in the 
shape of Rich, about a century ago/ 
Nature made him for the restorer of 
the art of jumping through windows, 
conquering all the obstacles of nature 
and art with a dagger of lath, and 
making the most persevering love to 
Columbine. The power of Rich has 
descended without a cloud to the 
theatre which he raised from beggary 
to opulence ; and while dynasties have 
perished, thrones been turned into 
bonfires, and nations been trampled 
by the heels of Cossacks and Hulans, 
let the Covent-Garden pantomime 
pride itself in the constancy of its 
fame. The present performance is 
founded on the play of George Barn- 
well, called in the bills, for fondness’ 
sake, Georgey. This play was cus- 
tomarily performed. at Christmas and 
Easter, with the well-meant intention 
of warning the young traders of Lon- 
don against lending too ready an ear 
to the temptations of the tewn. But 
as it was probably found that the ex- 
hibition of pilfering tills and shooting 
uncles began to be more strongly im- 
pressed on the apprentice generation 
than the hanging that followed, and 
especially now that hanging is merely 
a matter of history, the managers have 
laid its moral aside, and Covent-Gar- 
den has had the vigour to farcify it for 
the merriment of mankind. . 

George Barnwell is preceded by a 
mystification of the kingdom of Sloth. 
The lubber-fiend exhibits himself sur- 
rounded by a coterie of genii, bearing 
the name of Gluttony, Laziness, &e. 
He announces the forthcoming ruin of 
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the most promising of all apprentices, 
and the genii, delighted at the pros- 
pect, vanish in a blaze, with a strong 
smell of sulphur. George is then seen 
at his ledger; he is posting with a 
marvellous industry, and is evidently 
in a fair way of being a millionaire. 
But Millwood comes, buys some tea 
and sugar, gives him her card—a 
square of pasteboard a foot long—and 
invites him to an evening party. 
George shuts up his windows, dresses 
himself en beau, and sallies forth. The 
party are dancing quadrilles. Mill- 
wood asks whether he has brought his 
uncle’s money with him, and the story 
proceeds in the old style to the end. 
Then comes the fairy queen, turns all 
the characters into the dramatis per- 
sone of harlequinade, and the tumb- 
lings and transformations begin. Some 
of the scenery is striking, and, among 
the rest, the Parliament-House, after 
Barry’s design, produces a forcible 
effect. Then come satirical touches 
at public life. Something expressive 
of the newspaper regulations turns 
into a boiling-pot, inscribed a mess of 
rice. .The papers are next measured 
by his “ superficial inch” rule; and 
each is vying with the other in size. 
But Harlequin touches the Weekly 
Despatch, and, by a very clever con- 
trivance, it instantly spreads over the 
whole scene. Wyatt’s masterly eques- 
trian statue of George the Third is 
transformed into a man, which goes 
off firing a salute in honour of William 
the Fourth. Then comes an imitator 
of Rice, the American Jim Crow. If 
this be the specimen of native talent 
which our brothers on the other side 
of the Atlantic send as their represen- 
tative, we can have no great wish for 
new importations. Jim Crow is a 
miserable, ragged negro, who sings a 
horrid tune to the lowest and most 
unmeaning of all possible jargons. If 
there were humour of any kind in it, 
the vulgarity might, perhaps, be par- 
doned from the mouth of the wretch 
who roars; but it is utterly dull, and 
is merely a string of negro slang. 
The pantomime closes with an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of strength, stea- 
diness, and courage, yet one of the 
most painful exhibitions possible. A 
Madame Irvine walks up a rope from 
the back of the stage to the upper gal- 
lery. The rope is scarcely thicker 
than a man’s wrist. The ascent is at 
an elevation of nearly forty-five de- 
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It would be difficult to ascend 
a stair at such an angle; yet this 
young person, night after night, walks 
up the terrific ascent, when the slight- 
est false step, giddiness of head, or 
accidental agitation, must be her 


grees. 


death. Ifshe fell she must be dashed 
to pieces. The gazers in the pit, too, 
are in rather an uncomfortable posi- 
tion ; for, in its present crowded state, 
she would probably kill several per- 
sons in her fall. This feat is regard- 
ed as the ne plus ultra of the profes. 
sion, and which no one has accomplish. 
ed since Madame, a short, thick, little 
lump of activity, who was the glory of 
Vauxhall some years ago. But the 
peril takes off all the pleasure, and no 
one who saw it once would probably 
ever desire to see it again. 





VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Ou, love! terrific, tender love, 
What plaguey work you make ! 

From New-year’s Day to New-year’s Day 
No rest you seem to take. 


And yet you're sueh a tiny thing, 
To wise men it seems odd 

That earth should truckle thus to thee, 
Thou demi-semi-god. ’ 


The day, of all the livelong year, 
On which you brightest shine, 

Is February's fourteenth day, 
Delicious Valentine. 


O, then, what heaving of vounghearts, 
What smiles, what swoons, and cries, 

And rhymes of every kind and sort, 
And sighs of every size! 


No day makes such a stir as this, 
Not even King William’s natal ; 
Of all the fétes, to Valentine 
Thy féte is the most fatal. 


All other feasts are sinking fast, 
But yours shall ne’er decline ; 

And, oh! among read-letier days, 
What day can match with thine ? 


All now to love their homage pay, 
From him that guides the plough, 
To him that guides the state: the King 

Himself’s a courtier now. 


Love leads poor mortals such a dance 
O’er hill, and vale, and plain : 

The world seems all one vast quadrille— 
The figure, ladies’ chain. 


This day is nature’s grand court day, 
Where high and low you meet , 
The noble with his lady gay— 
The beggar with his suite, 
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There’s not a trade or mystery 
But love finds means to bind ; 
The oldest blacksmith at his forge 

Feels hammerously inclined. 


Jack Ketch himself now dreads a noose 
Surpassing his own art ; 

The butcher feels, with strange surprise, 
That he has got a heart. 


The beasts are all in the same plight, 
The horse, the ass, the steer ; 

The lion finds his own true love, 
The stag has got his deer. 


The little mouse, though small he be, 
Courts after his own fashion ; 

The very mite’s oblige to own 
That love’s a mity passion. 


And while Miss Grace invites her beau 
With her to-day to wander, 

The very goose whose quill she wields 
Is gone to meet her gander. 


Since birds and beasts don’t die for love, 
I think it were inhuman 

If woman’s heart I fail to move, 
To dangle after woman. 


But, Cupid, if on me you shine, 
I’m young, and yours for life ; 

I’ve done with fickle Valentine, 
And anchor with a wife. 


. 





The subject of dreams is one of the 
problems which continually attract 
and continually baffle human investi- 
gation. Every one dreams, yet no 
man solves the phenomena. Every 
man is conscious that the strangest 
imaginable deviations from the com- 
mon things and thoughts of life pass 
before him in sleep, yet the most phi- 
losophical are still totally at a loss to 
discover the cause, the instrument, or 
the law of those most singular, excit- 
ing, and perpetually recurring mo- 
tions of the mind. All attempts to 
account for them by peculiar actions 
of the brain are idle. Who can see 
or know the actual state of the organ ? 
All attempts to account for them by 
association of ideas are equally idle. 
What does any man know even of 
the nature of that association ? Every 
theory which hopes to determine them 
by external impulses has equally fail- 
ed. That external impulses will oft- 
en influence the dream is notorious ; 
but this seems to oceur only in an 
imperfect condition of slumber, when 
the senses are partly awake. That 
bodily pain will influence them also 
there is no doubt. Still this is an 
imperfect condition, and on the verge 
of waking. No theory hitherto ac- 
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counts for the simplest state of the 
dream—that in which the mind, un- 
disturbed by either bodily pain or ex- 
ternal impulse, follows its own free 
course of enjoyment; flies all round 
the world ; lives in the moon, the sun, 
the stars; plunges in the depths of 
ocean; gives serandas under the 
wall of China, or sits under the per- 
fumed groves of Ceylon. No theory 
accounts for the existence of images to 
the full as vivid as those of the waking 
senses, and much more vivid than 
those of memory, when the senses are . 
wholly closed, and the body repre- 
sents but a mass of helpless inaction. 
If memory is the sole agent, why is it 
that the images of dreams have such 
superior clearness? If invention be 
the sole agent, why is it that multi- 
tudes who, in their waking hours, 
have not the power of combining half- 
a-dozen ideas together in the shape of 
a story, and who would no more 
think of fabricating an adventure than 
they would of fabricating a palace, 
yet follow idea after idea in all the 
windings of story every hight of their 
lives, and wander in the wildest_.and 
most curious adventure through every 
region of the globe. 

In casting contempt on the usual 
theories, we have none of our own to 
replace them. ‘The subject seems to 
be totally beyond human knowledge, 
and if we are to derive any conclu- 
sion from it, it is as to its evidence of 
the power which the mind is capable 
of exercising when the view of ex- 
ternal things is totally shut out, when 
the mind is as completely as possible 
left to its own workings, and when its 
delights, pains, and actions, must pro- 
ceed_almost wholly from its own con- 
stitution. 

Thus, if we find that the inactivity 
of the body in sleep has no effect on 
the activity of the mind, if it does not 
absolutely contribute to it, what is to 
prevent us from conceiving that a still 
more extreme state of inactivity, even 
death, would only free and invigorate 
the moyement of the mind in a supe- 
rior degree? That thebodyis no more 
the man than the clothes are the man, 
or than the house is the inhabitant, 
there can be no doubt whatever. The 
body is necessary to our communica- 
tion with the material world, and with 
our fellow men. But when the indi- 
vidual shall have run his course in the 
world, and the law of nature, which is 
but the will of Providence, removes 
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him, there may be no more necessity 
for the death, or the insensibility of 
the mind, than there is for polar 
clothing for a man transplanted to the 
tropics. In a state of being where 
material objects ‘surrounded him no 
longer, there would be no more ne- 
cessity for the senses than there would 
for eyes in a globe of utter darkness, 
or lungs in air without an atmos- 
phere. But the mind may survive, 
even on physical principles, and may, 
even from what we observe of its vi- 
vidness when unimpeded by the bodily 
organs, and the impressions of exter- 
nal things, exhibit a much more in- 
tense’ vividness, when no longer re- 
quiring the connexion with the frame. 
But the positive proof of the subsist- 
ence of the mind is to be derived only 
from the Scriptures. 

A curious and amusing little vo- 
lume of Reminiscences by a Dr Car- 
lyon, formerly a Fellow of Pembroke 
College, and since practising as a phy- 
sician, has led into this topic, by de- 
tailing the extraordinary dream of the 
death of the Prime Minister Mr Per- 
cival. This dream is different from 
the vague sportings of the mind, and 
implies a higher influence. It has 
been already narrated by Dr Aber- 
crombie, but it is here given with a 
more direct reference to original and 
corroborating authority. 

** The dream inquestion occurred in 
Cornwall, and the gentleman to whom 
it occurred was Mr Williams, late of 
Scourier House, from whose own lips 
I have more than once heard the rela- 
tion. 

‘‘ Six days before the murder of the 
late Mr Percival (of whom he had no 
personal knowledge whatever), Mr 
Williams dreamt that he was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and 
saw a small man enter dressed in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat. Im- 
mediately after he saw a man dressed 
in a brown coat with yellow basket 
metal buttons, draw a pistol from 
under his coat, and discharge it at the 
former, who instantly fell, the blood 
issuing from a wound a little below 
the left breast. He saw the murderer 
seized by some gentlemen who were 
present, and observed his counten- 
ance, and on asking who the gentle- 
man was that had been shot, he was 
told that it was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He then awoke, and 
mentioned the dream to his wife who 
made light of it; but in the course of 
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the night, the dream occurred: three 
times without the least variation. He 
was now so much impressed by ii, that 
he felt much inclined to give notice to 
Mr Percival, but was dissuaded by 
some friends whom he consulted, who 
told him he would only get himself 
treated as a lunatic. On the evening 
of the eighth day after, he received the 
account of the murder, it having oe- 
curred two days previously. Being 
in London a short time subsequently, 
he found in the print shops a represen- 
tation of the scene; and recognised in 
the countenances and dress of the par- 
ties, the blood on Mr Percival’s waist- 
coat, and the peculiar yellow basket 
buttons on Bellingham’s coat, pre- 
cisely what he had seen in his dream, 

«« All this, I beg to repeat, I have 
myself heard more than once circum. 
stantially related by Mr Williams, 
who is still alive (February 1836) and 
residing at Calstock, Devon, and who, 
I am sure, from his obliging disposi- 
tion, would be most ready to corrobe- 
rate the wonderful history to its full 
extent. u 

‘‘ | have compared this account of 
Dr Abercrombie’s with a manuscript, 
which Mr Hill, a barrister and grand- 
son of Mr Williams, was lately kind 
enough to give me, and which records 
the particulars of this most strange 
dream in the words in which he heard 
it related by his grandfather. There 
is very little, and no material varia- 
tion. Mr Hill states, that Mr Wil- 
liams heard the report of the pistol, 
saw the blood fiy out and stain the 
waistcoat, and saw the colour of the 
face change.” 

He likewise mentions, that, * on the 
day following the dream, he went to 
Godolphin, with Messrs Robert W. 
Fox, and his brother Mr Wm. Wil- 
liams, and on his return home in- 
formed them of the dream, and of the 
uneasiness of his mind onthe subject,— 
uneasiness in a great measure arising 
from his doubts about the propriety of 
announcing a dream which had made 
so great an impression upon himself, 
to the friends of Mr Percival: but he 
allowed himself to be laughed out of 
any such intention.” 

If we ask to what purpose an inti- 
mation was given, if it were froma 
higher source, yet given in vain, the 
answer can be only human ignorance 
of the purpose ; and there the matter 
ends. The narrator, and the testi- 
mony to the narrator, are both alive, 
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and still to be questioned by those 
who will. 

In the late Sir H. Davy’s * Conso- 
lations in Travel,’ there is a charac- 
teristic description of his state of mind 
under peculiar circumstances. ‘ About 
a quarter of a century ago,” he says, 
«J contracted that terrible form of 
typhus fever, known by the name of 
jail fever, while engaged in a plan for 
ventilating one of the great prisons of 
the metropolis. My illness was se- 
vere and dangerous. As long as the 
fever continued, my dreams of deli- 
rium were most painful. But when 
the weakness consequent, and ex- 
haustion came on; and when the pro- 
bability of death seemed to my phy- 
sician greater than that of life, there 
was an entire change in all my ideal 
combinations. I remained in an ap- 
parently senseless or lethargic state. 
But in fact, my mind was peculiarly 
active. There was always before me 


the form of a beautiful woman with 
whom I was engaged in the most in- 
teresting and intellectual conversation. 
I was passionately in love at that time, 
but‘With no ideal being. The object 
of my real admiration was a lady with 


black hair, dark eyes, and pale com- 
plexion. The spirit of my vision, on 
the contrary, had brown hair, blue 
eyes, and bright rosy complexion, 
and was, as far as I ean recollect, un- 
like any of the forms which had so 
often haunted my imagination ; the 
figure, for many days, was so distinct 
in my mind, as to form almost a 
visual image. As I gained strength, 
the visits of my good angel, for so I 
called it, became less frequent. And 
when I was restored to health they 
were discontinued. ”’ 

“ Ten years after I had recovered 
fromthe fever, and when I had almost 
lost the recollection of the vision, it 
was recalled to. my memory by a very 
blooming and graceful girl fourteen or 
fifteen years old, whom I accidentally 
met during my travels; but I cannot 
say that the impression made upon my 
mind by her was very strong. Here 
comes the extraordinary part of the 
narrative, Twenty years after my 
first illness, at a time when I was ex- 
ceedingly weak from a severe malady, 
which for many weeks threatened my 
life, and when my mind was almost in 
a desponding state, being in a course 
of travels ordered by my medical ad- 
visers, I again met the person who 
was the representative of my visionary 
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female, and to her kindness and care 
I believe I owe what remains to me 
of existence; my despondency gra- 
dually disappeared, and though my 
health continued weak, life began to 
possess charms for me which I thought 
were for ever gone, and I could not 
help identifying the living angel with 
the vision which had appeared as my 
guardian genius during the illness of 
my youth.” 

Lord Brougham, in his notes on Pa- 
ley’s Natural Theology, in allusion to 
the extraordinary rapidity with which 
images rise before the mind in sleep, 
in other words, the extraordinary omis- 
sion of the measures of space and time, 
thus illustrates the principle—* Let 
any one, who is extremely overpower- 
ed with drowsiness, as after sitting up 
all night, and sleeping none the next 
day, lie down and begin to dictate ; 
he will find himself falling asleep af- 
ter uttering a few words. And he 
will be awakened by the person who 
writes repeating the last word, to 
show that he has written the whole. 
Not above five or six seconds may 
elapse, and yet the sleeper will find it 
quite impossible to believe that he has 
not been asleep for hours, and he will 
chide the amanuensis for having fallen 
asleep over his work. So great ap- 
parently will be thelength of hisdream, 
extending through half a lifetime. 
The experiment is easily tried. Again 
and again the sleeper will find his end- 
less dream renewed, and he may easi- 
ly be enabled to tell in how short a 
time he must have performed it. For, 
suppose eight or ten seconds required 
to write the four or five words dicta- 
ted, sleep could hardly begin in less 
than four or five seconds after pro- 
nouncing the sentence ; so that, at the 
utmost, not more than four or five 
seconds could have been spent in sleep. 
But indeed the greater probability is, 
that not above a single second can 
have so passed. For a writer will 
easily finish two words in a second ; 
and supposing he has to write four, 
and half the time is consumed in fall- 
ing asleep, one second only is the du- 
ration of the dream, which yet seems 
to last for years, sO numerous are the 
images which compose it.” 

his, however, is an extreme case. 


‘The impressions on the mind in that 


state of drowsiness which arises from 

overwatehing are generally so con- 

fused as scarcely to exhibit any distin- 

guishable succession of images, There 
M 
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is no story, no capacity of reference 
to space and time. All is a chaos, 
feverish, cloudy, and unimaginative. 
The true and interesting dream is that 
which arises from healthful action, 
composed thoughts, and in that period 
of the sleep when the frame is begin- 
ning to recover from the exhaustion 
of the day, and is refitting its powers 
for the day to come. 


‘¢ Fhus morning dreams, as poets tell, are 
true.” 


The succession of images is then ha- 
bitually drawn, the story wrought 
with more ingenuity, the horrors of 
the earlier part of the night disap- 
pear, and the adventure becomes fre- 
quently interesting, picturesque, and 
beautiful, in a remarkable degree. 
Like the visions of Prospero’s isle, 


‘* This we do weep to dream again.” 


A dream of the well-known Dr Dod- 
dridge offers a striking illustration of 
the finely inventive fancy of slumber. 
He thought that his spirit had sud- 
denly departed from his frame. After 
various adventures preparatory to a 
final state of happiness, he was led to 
an apartment surrounded with pic- 
tures ; which he found to contain the 
history of his whole life. The most 
remarkable incidents were represented 
in the most lively manner. The trials 
to which he had been exposed, toge- 
ther with the signal instances of the 
Divine goodness to him at such pe- 
riods, excited the strongest emotions, 
especially when he recollected that he 
was now out of the reach of human 
trial. The ecstasy of joy into which 
those reflections threw him was so 
great; that it awoke him. But the im- 
pression remained so vivid for a con- 
siderable time after awaking, that the 
tears flowed down his cheeks, and he 
said that on no other occasion did he 
remember to have felt sentiments of 
delight equally strong. 

It is perfectly certain from all the 
phenomena, that the state of the frame 
is eapable of powerfully influencing 
the nature of the dream. That di- 
sease, wounds, accidental pressure, 
uneasiness of position, or indigestion, 
can give a sudden and direct character 
to the dream ; they, in fact, strike the 
key-note ; but the difficulty remains, 
of accounting for the instant and keen 
susceptibility with which the mind 
adopts, and composes in that strain. 
What wild horrors are generated by 
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the nightmare, what visions of flight, ol 
wo, and wandering rise before the in 


inward eye, in any stagnation of the al 
veins! What a world of darkness, fic 
bloodshed, robbery, pursuit, and pain, 
is created by a thing so simple as an fe 
uneasy posture. 

But Mr Carlyon shrewdly remarks 
on another unexpected evil which ma ; 
arise from too frequent a use of this i 
faculty—* It is certain, from the fact 



















that persons are seldom, if ever, con. i 
scious of having talked in their sleep, th 
that dreams often take place without D 
being remembered by us. This may, ob 
now and then, lead to very awkward “ 
discoveries. . re 
** | was, at one time of my profes. ne: 
sional life, in frequent attendance upon to 
a gentleman subject to attacks of gout, 
who talked a great deal in his sleep ; 
and his man-servant, who often sat ths 
up by him at night, gave'me such ac. the 
counts of his master’s talk as would § j,, 
have led to any thing but pleasant re 9, 
sults, if the secrets of the pillow had § },,, 
been allowed further to transpire. B jy 
There are few physcians who could § ;,, 
not unfold tales of this kind; but they § 
are not confined to the gouty. Let § in, 
the love-sick damsel beware who 0¢- § jy, 
cupies a bed in the same room with] +: 
her. I once heard a lady boast, asI J 4, 
thought with very bad taste, of having Fj, 
discovered a female friend’s secret in J jp, 
the following way :—They lay in the | ;, 
same room, and in the course of the thon 
night her friend divulged in her sleep 9 4, 
the name of a lover respecting whom pou 
no suspicion had previously existed. J 4, 
Good feeling, doubtless, required that for 
no allusion should have been made, di- 9, 
rectly or indirectly, to sucha circum- 9 1, 
stance. But, on the contrary, af for 
vourable opportunity was ungenerols Binoy 
ly taken to put the poor dreamet to Bf . 
dire confusion, by an unexpected al- deg 
lusion to what she previously believed § 1, 
to have been confined to her owl & yin 
bréast.” seve 
obli; 
Cobbett, of whom the world has 80 & ¢,,. 
happily got rid at last, was the most # q,,, 
notorious performer of his time inthe § Jang 
art of contradicting to-day what lé fF son, 
said yesterday. His regular plea ot § 0, 
such occasions was, that he. was only chor 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday; § Iris} 
the true reading would have been, th T 
he was baser. But, as every thing” § virt, 
this march-of-mind age improves,U0™ 8 woy 
bett has left behind him professors raise 
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old man’s fame into utter eclipse. Cast- 
ing out of the calculation the Humes, 
and all that race, whose wretched de- 
ficiency of mind and manners marks 
them for oblivion, we shall give a 
few specimens of the leading profes- 
sor of political chicane at the present 
day. Mr O'Connell is now the lavish 
panegyrist of the Melbourne coterie. 
He knew them just as thoroughly a 
year ago. And a year ago what was 
his pubsished language? We quote 
the fragments from a Letter to Lord 
Duncannon; a letter whose primary 
object was that of a filip for the 
“ Rent,” but which fully declared his 
real sentiments of the men and man- 
ners which he now calls on his rabble 
to love, honour, and obey. 
* Oct. 11, 1834. - 
“ My Lord, I write more in sortow 
than in anger. You have deceived 
me, bitterly and cruelly deceived Ire- 
land. After four years of experience 
we ought to have known that Ireland 
had nothing to expect from the Whigs 
but insolent contempt, and malignant 
but treacherous hostility! The politi- 
cal turpitude of your party is really 
inconceivable. Of what value is it to 
Ireland that Earl Grey should have 
retired, if he have left to his successors 
the same proud and malignant hatred 
he appeared to entertain towards Ire- 
land? I know that Lord John Russell 
cherishes feelings of a similar descrip- 
tion. I know, and every body knows, 
that Lord Melbourne wants sufficient 
powers of mind to-be able to compre- 
hend the favourable opportunities af- 
forded to him to conciliate Ireland. 
In plain truth, it is quite manifest that 
Lord Melbourne is utterly incompetent 
for the high office he holds. It is la- 
mentable to think that the destinies of 
the Irish people should depend in any 
gree on so inefficient a person. Lord 
Lansdowne, too, is hostile to Ireland, 
with a hatred the more active and per- 
severing, that he is bound by every 
obligation to entertain diametrically 
the opposite sentiments. None of you 
€ to act in the government of Ire- 
land on the principles of common 
sense and common political honesty. 
On this account then, I repeat, the 
chorus of that song called ‘ The Wild 
h ery,’ Hugran rok THE Repeat!” 
: The ery of repeal, which would be 
virtually rebellion, and if effected, 
Would be separation. But this cry he 
raises or sinks monthly, as it suits his 


purpose, to frighten or soothe down the 
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triumphing Cabinet. In his letter of 
September 1834, he thus halloos his 
dogs of war:— Are we to abandon 
REPEAL of consent, that Ireland shall 
be without the protection or sympathy 
of a domestic legislature ? Abandon 
repeal! Never! never! Can we con- 
sent, even for an hour, to allow Ire- 
land to continue the sport and make 
game of the King Log, in person of 
Brougham, of this’ ministry ; or ‘the 
helpless victim of the King Stork, in 
the person of Wellington, of a Tory 
administration ?” 

The agitator’s opinion of Lord 
Brougham is couched in the same 
style of insolent invective, which pre- 

ares us for the slavering of this per- 
fis more offensive sycophancy. We 
shall of course see him idolizing Lord 
Brougham the first moment he finds it 
convenient to dupe the noble Lord. 

‘I pay very little attention to any 
thing Lord Brougham says. He 
makes a greater.number of foolish 
speeches than any other man of the 
present generation. There may be 
more nonsense in some one speéch of 
another person. But, in the number, 
in the multitude of foolish’ speeches, 
Lord Brougham has it hollow. I 
would start him ten to one, ay, fifty 
to one, in talking nonsense, and flatly 
contradicting himself in one dozen of 
off hand discourses against any other 
‘pretty prattler in pantaloons’ now 
living. But it is pitiful, it is melan- 
choly, that a man who ought at least 
to affect to wedr Solomon’s fabled 
bonnet of wisdom, should prefer to put 
on the fool's cap over his Chancellor's 
wig, and run riot through the isle to 
demonstrate with how httle of steady 
sense the judgment-seat may be occu- 
pied.” In this broad and brute style 
it pleases Mr O'Connell to flourish his 
contempt for a man, who would be 
immeasurably degraded by being 
brought into comparison with him. 
We are no lovers of his Lordship’s 
political notions. But we cannot speak 
of him in the same breath with the 
foul-tongued poltroon, who, reckoning 
upon his own scandalots impunity, 
thus vilely insults ~ scholar and a man 
of genius. Yet the abuse is but pre- 
liminary to O’Connell’s falling down 
and licking the dust off his. shoes, at 
the first instant he can find or make 
an opportunity to approach in the 
hope to delude and degrade. But 
there are some fierce followers in his 
own clique, whom all the dinners at 
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his ordinary in Langham-place cannot 
keep from rebelling now and then. 
Feargus O’Connor is one of those. 
He declares that he has been injured 
and insulted in all imaginable ways by 
the tool of the priests, and the master 
of the Ministry. Feargus had plunged 
his pen in bitter ink, and sketches the 
agitator with a fidelity worthy of his 
wrath. The pamphlet is long, curious, 
and unanswerable. We have room at 
present only for a fragment of the 
picture. 

‘* My mind turns on the anomalous 
condition of Ireland under your dic- 
tatorship. The great community, 
divided into two parties, the one a set 
of needy place-hunters, bending beneath 
your nod, while the people, who create 
the power, are starving. 

«* Good heaven! how can I write 
with temper, when I reflect upon the 
degraded state to which you have 
brought public opinion in Ireland. 
Ambition’s slave, and power’s pander, 
you have taught a brave people to be 
cowards, a generous nation selfishness, 
and a nation of freemen to wear their 
chains as hereditary bondsmen. You 
have balanced lucre against greatness, 
and prostituted your country. By 
others’ follies more than your own 
deserts, you have been raised to a po- 
litical pre-eminence. A forged letter 
from a Pope, and the silenced Catholic 
minister, with neither of which you 
had any concern, have tended to mix 
your name with the ridiculous and the 
sublime.” 

The dedication to the reader de- 
clares, that “ timid individuals submit 
to this licensed defamer,”’ the Dictator, 
rather than brave the slanderer. 
« Therefore,” says Feargus, “ I boldly 
meet the foe to stop this system of 
offering up honest men at the shrine 
of venality, obscenity, prostitution, 
ambition, and jealousy.” 

Language like this from one of the 
fellow conspirators is doubtless very 
galling to Mr O’Connell, who loves a 
prostration, as low as he himself paid 
to the Popish bishop when he fell on his 
knees before him in the perennial mire 
of the Irish village. But it will not 
do him the slightest harm as a faction. 
The more characterless a ruffian be- 
comes, the more congenial to: the 
hearts of the gang. The Jacobin in 
clean clothes raises suspicion of his 
sincerity. Black, brutal, and bloody 
is the true Jacobin. 

posts 
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There is an exceedingly trifling am- 
bition of science at present flourishing 
inthe world, Every feeble affectation 
of research claims the title of know- 
ledge, and thus the world is filled with 
three classes of sciolists, who pass by 
the respective names of geologists, 
naturalists, and political economists, 
Some frivolous creature who has no. 
thing on earth to do with his time or 
himself, sets out on a summer ex. 
cursion to Hampstead or Highgate, 
picks up half a dozen pebbles on the 
common, or gathers half a dozen 
shells in a chalk pit, and then tri- 
umphing in his advancement -to the 
honours of a discoverer, scribbles his 
theory of pebbles and shells in some 
penny magazine, and is thenceforth a 
philosopher and fool for life. 

Another gathers half a dozen mice 
in a cage, or minnows in a bottle, 
watches their daily proceedings in love 
and war, registers them duly in a book, 
and reports himself to the public as an 
investigator of nature. A third addicts 
himself to the examination of man- 
kind, pores over bills of mortality, ¢ol- 
lects the returns of the corn market, 
files turnpike tickets, and having, 
after deep deliberation, pronounced, 
that the more children are born the 
more wheaten loaves will be consum- 
ed, if they can get them ; and that the 
more debts a poor man has, the more 
likely he is to come on the parish, sits 
down in the happy consciousness of 
having fixed himself in the niche of 
modern fame. 

All this might be pardoned, like 
any other folly. But the result is 
malice. The whole three classes, 
drunk with vanity, do mischief to the 
full extent of their means. The 
geologist, in his presumption, disputes 
the knowledge of creation with Hi 
who commanded it to be. The na- 
turalist founds some equally solemn 
and silly objection against the imma- 
teriality of the soul, the cerebellum of 
a bird, or the web of a spider, and 
escapes luckily if he is not at once 4 
Jacobin and an Infidel ; the political 
economist, a fabricator at one time 
of argument against Providence, and 
at another of insults against a mo- 
narchy. The modern tribe of this 
school are nearly all republicans, and 
the shallowness of their knowledge 1s 
to be equalled only by the bitterness 
of their disaffection. - But a kind of 
judicial punishment seems actually t 
follow the three, 
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«‘ Heaven, with contempt, the empty toil 
surveys, 

And buries blockheads in the dust they 
raise.” 


The three are in a perpetual state of 
civil war. There have already been 
about fifty of the gravest imaginable 
theories of the world, ‘each insisting 
on its pre-eminent solidity, and each 
swept away in his turn, like so much 
sand. The naturalist, when he ascends 
beyond the humbler drudgery of classi- 
fication, and even there every succeed- 
ing dilettante spurns his predecessor, 
only pillories himself for the burlesque 
of the ten thousand pamperers of mice 
and minnows ; and the political econo- 
mist of to-day can scarcely find words 
sufficiently crushing “ for the desperate 
blunders of the rash enquirer’’ before 
him. The whole is like the fall of a 
house of cards, every story rolls down 
the faster the higher it is built. The 
catastrophe of Tom Thumb, murder- 
ous aS it is, is pacific to the family 
havoc. Punch and his wife, who get 
their bread by cudgelling each other, 
are domestic, to the public fury which 
mutually tears those philosophers to 
pieces. 

Dr Buckland’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise has had the ill effect of exhibiting 
an English divine ranked on the side 
of the French geologists. They pro- 
nounce, on the faith of chalk and 
lizards, that the earth must have been 
made millions of years before the time 
in which the Scriptures distinctly de- 
clare it to have been created. The 
Frenchmen pronounce that it must 
have been the work of processes as 
slow as those by which we now see 
trees grow and limestones harden ; 
the Scriptures pronounce the work to 
have been instantaneous. The French- 
men evidently lean to the idea of a 
primitive chaos ; the Scriptures dis- 
tinctly pronounce that the material 
universe had no existence in either 
substance or form before the six days 
declared in the Mosaic history. Thus 
the geologists and the Scriptures are 
totally at variance, and in the present 
condition of their statements are irre- 
concilably at variance. The French 
and German geologists, for the Gauls 
are, after all, only pupils of the Teu- 
tons, cling fiercely to their dogma, 
evidently from its allowing a tacit 
insult to revealed religion ; and every 
theory finishes with a sneer at Moses. 
The English geologists, with rather 
more decency, yet with as hopeless a 
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result, attempt to reconcile them by 
diluting the palpable meaning of 
words, and diminishing the palpable 
testimony of facts. Thus, the contro- 
versy has turned on the interpretation 
of the first verse of Genesis. The 
words “In the beginning,” are taken 
as expressing an indefinite time, which, 
however, the geologists immediately 
define in their own way, and manu- 
facture into as many millions of years 
as they want; and the word create, 
in the original, they say, may have 
also meant made. But they altogether 
overlook the other declarations, in 
which the language is beyond all eva- 
sion. Thus, in the “ten command- 
ments” the words, not of Moses, but 
of the Deity, declare that the universe 
was the work of siz days. This single 
declaration sets the possibility of com- 
promise at rest. ‘The words are of 
the most solemn order that can be 
conceived, delivered on the most 
solemn occasion, and incapable of any 
other meaning whatever. St Paul’s 
declaration (11th Hebrews) also 
amounts to the doctrine that the uni- 
verse was created; in other words, 
formed out of nothing, by the direct 
influence of divine command. The 
British geologists in some instances 
have attempted to shift the difficulty, 
by saying, that “possibly the days 
then were longer than now, and might 
mean vast periods of years.” But, if 
they so meant, why was a word used 
whose only purport could be to mis- 
lead. Years, too, are spoken of. Of 
what dimensions must such “years 
have been? <A year of 365 days, 
with each day a thousand or a million 
of years—for the geologists draw per- 
fectly at their ease on the bank of 
time—must have demanded a change 
not only in the gravitation of the earth 
to the sun, and in the centrifugal 
force, but in the constitution of the 
earth itself and every product of the 
earth. A day of a thousand years 
would leave one half of the globe ex- 
posed for five hundred of our years 
to the whole light and heat of the 
sun. This must be ruinous to all ve- 
getation in the five hundredth part of 
the time. It would also expose the 
other half to five hundred years of 
intense frost and intense darkness. 
This must be equally ruinous. Or if 


we are to be told, against all existing 
fact, that the habits of the animals 
and plants on the two hemispheres 
were rendered conformable to such 
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extreme states, this escape will be cut 
off by the obvious remark, that by the 
revolution of the globe, though slow, 
those animals and plants must have 
been necessarily exposed to a total 
change in succession, and must have 
been alternately advancing into intoler- 
able heat and sinking into intolerable 
cold, as the parts of the globe moved 
successively round to the sun orreceded 
from it. But the sufficient answer at 
once is, that we have not the smallest 
evidence for supposing that the small- 
est change has occurred in the periods 
of either the day or the year since the 
world began. This is the testimony 
of Laplace and of all the great physi- 
cal astronomers. 

The whole question then comes to 
this, has geology so far attained cer- 
tainty as to qualify any man to dispute 
the authority furnished by the Scrip- 
tures? That question is easily an- 
swered by the man who feels the ra- 
tional and perfect homage which is 
due to the direct language of inspira- 
tion. It will be not less easily an- 
swered by the man of mere common 
sense, who sees that of all the attempts 
of human science geology is, at this 
moment, in the crudest imaginable 
state—that its facts are totally undi- 
gested—that, eminently depending on 
experiment, it is still only in its expe- 
rimental infancy—that aten millionth 
part of the globe has not yet been 
thoroughly examined—that the struc- 
ture of the globe is to be ascertained 
only in depths which have never been 
reached by man, and which seem to 
be expressly prohibited to man—that 
geology can know nothing beyond the 
mere crust of the earth, and yet knows 
but little even of that—and that even 
if more were known, that crust is no 
more in a fitting condition to assist the 
developement of the earth’s general 
fabric than the coat of a traveller, be- 
spattered with mud, reveals the ana- 
tomy of the living, vigorous compound 
of bone and muscle, blood and brain, 
within. It is remarkable, and as if 
intended as a direct rebuke to this 
modern: presumption, that a new pro- 
cess in nature should be evolved in our 
days, expressly replying to the strong- 
est part of the sceptical system. The 
anti-Scriptural arguments founded on 
the deposit of shells on the summits of 
mountains, and their perfect preserva- 
tion in beds of clay, have been readily 
and completely answered by a refer- 
ence to the true language of the sacred 


record. The geologists, who certain, 
ly oftener attempt to refute than to 
read the Scriptures, triumphantly ask. 
ed, could these deposits haye been 
made by a furious inundation of a 
year? We answer, no; but answer, 
at the same time, that the geologists 
had forgotten to observe that at least 
a third of the earth’s surface, the pre. 
sent dry land, was made the bed of 
the ocean in the first days of the crea- 
tion, and continued in that state until 
the Deluge, which submerged the 
existing land, and uncovered and 
raised the bed of the ocean, a fact 
evidently proved by the nature of the 
strata, sod long since conceded by all 
geologists of name, but a fact which 
gave a period of 1500 years, or rather 
2000 (according to the Septuagint 
chronology, which is the authentic 
one), for the formation and preserva- 
tion of the deposits in the calm depths 
of the primeval ocean. 

But the grand objection was the 
slow formation of minerals, gems, &e, 
Nothing under millions of years would 
be sufficient for this! Yet what has 
the truth turned out to be? It has 
been shown, since the last few months, 
that the force of electricity, acting on 
such simple means as water, can effect 
the process of making crystal, and this 
within a month, or even a week ; that 
there is a fair prospect of being able 
to make some of the principal metals 
in as short a time, and that, by an in- 
creased action of the voltaic pile thus 
simply applied, even the hardest sub- 
stances in nature, gems, may be 
brought within the limits of human 
manufacture. The whole question 
between geology and Scripture rests 
on this point — Does the geologist 
know the whole construction of the 
earth? No, nor any thing beyond a 
most imperfect survey of an extremely 
small portion of its surface? Does 
the geologist know all the powers by 
which nature works? No, nor pro- 
bably the ten-thousandth part of them. 
Then let him wait until he knows 
them, and let him speak humbly of 
himself in the mean time. Let him 
have the honesty to acknowledge his 


ignorance, and the good sense to ~ 


speak with reverence of that revelation 
which is incapable of error, and which, 
so far as it has declared the physical 
construction of the earth and heavens, 
has declared it, not to feed the va- 
ke but to elevate the virtue of man- 
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Historical Painting: 





HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ARTS, AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH 
MANUFACTURES, 


WE rejoice that this subject has been 
taken up by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and trust that most be- 
neficial results to the arts in general 
will arise from the enquiry. There is 
much valuable information in the evi- 
dence, to which the report refers; 
more, however, will be supplied, as 
some returns, expected through the 
Foreign Office, have not, as yet, been 
made. But we doubt if these returns 
would materially have affected the 
matter of the report. We suspect that 
they will do little more than corrobo- 
rate what has already been amply given. 
They may be of practical use in carry- 
ing out the details of some general 
plans ; but there is much previous im- 
portant work to be done, .There were 
two. committees—in 1835 and 1836, 
From the first we have nothing but 
the bare evidence ; from the latter, a 
report upon the evidence given before 
that, and the former committee. The 
yery first inference drawn by the com- 
mittee from the testimony before them 
is, if quite true, not to the eredit of our 
taste or our policy, “that from the 
higher branches of poetical design, 
down to the lowest connexion between 
design and manufactures, the arts have 
received little encouragement in this 
country.” This is attributed to the 
want of public instruction, and to the 
absence of public freely open galleries 
and museums. They would therefore 
recommend the establishment of in- 
stitutions throughout the kingdom, for 
the double purposes of museums or 
galleries, and for instruction, practi- 
cally as well as theoretically, formed 
and maintained by residents and mu- 
nicipalities, and by the aid of Govern- 
ment in such manner as aid is now 
given to build school-houses. They 
would suggest, that “the principles 
of design should form a portion of any 
permanent system of national educa- 
tion. Such elementary instruction 


should be based on the extension of 
the knowledge of form, by the adop- 
tion of a bold style of geometrical and 
outline drawing, such as is practised 
in the national schools in Bavaria. 
The committee further would suggest, 


that, if the proper machinery for ac- 
complishing such an object were sup- 
plied, the progress of the people in the 
arts should be reported annually to 
Parliament. This part of the subject, 
however, is inyolved in the much 
greater question of a responsible mi- 
nister of education, which the limits 
imposed on the committee prevent 
them from doing more than alluding 
to. Itis with regret that your com- 
mittee notice the neglect of any gene- 
ral instruction, even in the history of 
art at our universities and public 
schools ; an omission noticed long agy 
by Mr Burke, and obvious to every res 
flecting mind.” 
They next advert to the “ difficult 
and delicate question of copyright,” 
and would turn the publie attention toe 
the remedy applied in France by the 
constitution of a * cheap and accessible 
tribunal,” as the “* Conseil des Prud’- 
hommes,” in the manufacturing dis; 
tricts in France, according to the in; 
teresting aecount of them in the 
evidence of Dr Bowring. They touch 
upon the injury done to the arts by 
the excise laws, particularly with re- 
gard to glass. They then enter upon 
the subject of academies which have 
prevailed in Europe these two hundred 
years, and seem to think, that if they 
are more than schools, they are in- 
imical to art.. They entertain no 
favourable views of our Royal Aca- 
demy. The National Gallery forms 
the next object of their report. It ap- 
pears that full half of it is to be given 
to the Royal Academy, but they assert 
that the Royal Academy may “be 
compelled” to quit the National Gal- 
lery whenever public convenience re- 
quires their removal. It appears that 
the whole of the National Gallery is , 
not fire proof, though part of it will be 
the residence of the keeper of the 
Royal Academy. The committee lay 
some stress upon the important evi- 
dence of Baron Von Klenze, who built 
the Munich Gallery, to whom, and to 
Dr Waagen, they refer for the method 
of arrangement of the schools of paint- 
ings in the National Gallery ; and re+ 
commend that a portion should be set 
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apart, “ dedicated to the perpetuation 
and extension of the British School of 
Art”—the purchase of pictures by 
living British artists for the national 
collection, “especially such as are 
more adapted by their style and sub- 
ject to a gallery than a cabinet ;” and 
that a room should be devoted to en- 
gravings. They would recommend 
the removal of the cartoons from 
Hampstead court to the National Gal- 
lery. They complain of injury done 
to the great picture of Sebastian del 
Piombo by insects—would suggest an 
encouragement for individuals to be- 
queath money as well as pictures—re- 
commend pictures of the era of Raphael 
to be more particularly sought for— 
seem strongly to doubt the capability 
of the persons appointed to make pur- 
chases for the National Gallery, as if 
they were chosen more for their rank, 
than for taste, knowledge, and ability. 
They also animadvert on “the com- 
positions of our commissions for de- 
ciding on plans for public works,” and 
suggest, that public money should be 
laid out on British works of art in the 
highest and purest taste. In the com- 
pletion of public buildings, painting 
and sculpture should be called in for 
the embellishment of architecture. 
The report thus terminates :—“ It 
will give your committee the sincerest 
gratification if the result of their en- 
quiry (in which they have been liber- 
ally assisted by the artists of this 
country), tend in any degree to raise 
the character of a profession which is 
said to stand much higher among 
foreign nations than in our own; to 
infuse, even remotely, into an indus- 
trious and enterprising people, a love 
of art, and to teach them to respect 
and venerate the name of artist.” 
Such is the general subject matter 
of the report. We cannot but think 
that the committee have been ham- 
pered in the very outset, by having at 
one time two subjects under consider- 
ation, instead of one. Arts and ma- 
nufactures—each most important ! 
We would not undervalue either, and 
admit in some degree their connexion; 
nor indeed is it difficult to show, as 
Cicero asserts, that there is a certain 
chain uniting all arts and sciences ; 
but is it a vital one? One of identity 
of nature? Are they in the common 
acceptation of the terms, fine arts and 
manufactures, Siamese twins, with but 
one. and the same nervous system ? 
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We are persuaded that it is a false 
view so to consider them. They are 
not one necessarily in origin, and dif. 
fer in object. They are therefore built 
and founded upon different principles, 
though in certain points they may be 
subject to common rules; and so are 
often things extremely dissimilar. We 
doubt if either would be benefited by 
this compulsory association. The one 
would be under bondage, or the other 
under a sense of degradation. We 
might as well marry penmanship to 
poetry. We are convinced that it is 
the word “ design” that induces this 
initiatory error. 

The art of design for the artist is 
one thing, and the art of design for 
the manufacturer is another. They 
rest not upon the same principles of 
invention ;—a facility of drawing, of 
delineating by the hand, is indeed the 
elementary necessity to both—but we 
contend, and suppose we shall be 
thought by many to deal in paradox, 
that further than this necessity they 
have little, we do not say nothing, to 
do with each other. They have not, 
in fact, the same objects, consequently 
they should not, even in this elemen- 
tary part of their education, draw the 
same things. The object of manufac- 
tures, whatever they be, next to their 
essential utility, is ornament, admitting 
of infinite variety, and combination in 
form and colour—that of the higher 
arts to instruct and to please by com- 
manding our sympathies. The ambi- 
tious ornamentalist who will be half 
artist, will issue but tasteless, displeas- 
ing, incongruous productions, instead 
of works of completeness, referable to 
the rules of his art, which are strict 
and limited. We have been the more 
particular in the discussion of this 
point, because an idea seems to have 
been very general both with the com- 
mittee and the evidence, that the study 
of the antique, and the drawing from 
statues, and casts of the Elgin marbles 
in particular, ure the very first things 
that are necessary for incipient manu- 
facturers, almost of every kind. We 
differ in opinion—these are not things 
whose great object ever was or ought 
to be ornament. Nay, we will go far- 
ther and say, that they wander far 


‘from the right line, who would urge 


even studies inferior, vastly inferior to 
this high antique, such as botanical 
drawing and knowledge ; for, in fact, 
what is the principle of ornament which 
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should engage the manufacturer? It 
is not mimetic—form or colour, or both 
together, but not shown in resem- 
blances. It is the very contrary to 
that which is the artist’s aim which 
gives the ornamentalist the scope for 
his genius. It may be capricious, only 
let it avoid strict delineation or por- 
traiture of any thing in nature. We 
really think this the essential differ- 
ence between the arts and manufac- 
tures, at their commencement. The 
one is imitative of nothing, indeed, in 
its higher kind ; whence from its con- 
nexion with higher art, manufacture 
is in some degree compelled to show its 
link, as may sometimes be the case in 
the finer arabesque, which will partly 
be under the direction of the artist ; 
even then, if bird or beast appear, they 
should most capriciously terminate in 
delightful vagaries, out of all possibi- 
lity, and in vague dissimilarity.* Why 
do we delight in old china, and why 
do we abominate all European ware, 
and more than all our own? We dislike 
it because of this jumbling and con- 
founding the principles of arts and 
manufactures ; we must be artists in 
all, and bad ones too. Our manufac- 
tures will affect resemblances, and we 
have on our earthenware and. china, 
vulgar landscapes with vulgar figures, 
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for other places and materials (and 
therefore our very pleasure in them is 
destroyed by association), or unmean- 
ing flowers instead of unmeaning pat- 
terns—towns, ° villages—views from 
annuals. Let us have all “ Byron’s 
Beauties” on plates, dishes, and cream- 
jugs—but forbid it, art, that we should 
have the cartoons of Raphael upon 
platters, or the frieze of the Parthenon 
gallopading round a pudding dish, 
by way of “ bringing the arts home 
to the poor man’s door.” The would- 
be artist presumption of the manufac- 
turer disgusts us above all things; 
the very blinds for a pot-house, are 
transparencies of landscapes (that 
might have flourished, and perhaps 
have, on canvass at Somerset House, 
or the Suffolk Street gallery), with 
a most unpleasing flippancy of exe- 
cution—and we turn from the vul- 
garity of art, and in disgust for the 
moment think it scarcely worth a 
higher cost or labour. But to China 
—and would there were a Chinese wall 
of separation, built up, towered and 
guarded, to keep apart but for occa- 
sional and cautious embassies, the na- 
tion of arts from the nation of manu- 
factures. How gratifying to our eyes 
is old China! The thin substance 
made purposely for the sensibility of 





or worse copies of better things, better the lip’s delicate texture; and how 





* We would not be here misunderstood. It might be said that in architecture, what 
is commonly the ornamental is the work of high art, as in friezes, &c. ; and the Elgin 
marbles may be brought in illustration; but here, we would observe that the architect 
is a higher artist, often himself a sculptor, and may choose or create his own ornament. 
And architecture and sculpture, being both highly inventive, go hand in hand for one 
object,—are really sister arts, and with painting, make up the three graces of the visible 
arts. So are there’ many things which may seem at the first view of the subject to 
come under ornament, which do not. Objects of commemoration, of reward, and pre- 
sentation, of costly materials, wherein sculpture is the principal—such as vases, shields, 
&e., where the idea of daily use must never intrude; which idea of daily use, neverthe- 
less, is the great merit and desideratum of the manufacture, and here is the great dif- 
ference between them. We are aware that the uncostly materials of the Truscan vases 
may be objected against our argument ; but were they very uncostly ? Supposing them 
to have been so, they were of commemorative designs ; they were in their origin, his- 
torical or domestic memorials, and deposited, sacredly deposited, abstracted from all 
idea of private use; nor, even as they are, out of this view of their consecration 
(which stamps upon them a value we can scarcely divest them of) do we think the 
figures that encircle them are their best ornaments, and often for our own taste prefer 
less significant ornamental accompaniments, which would leave the impression of the 
beauty of the form of the object upon which they are designed more perfect. And if 
the shields of Achilles, or Hercules, as described by Homer and Hesiod, be objected - 
against us, we throw ourselves back upon the same argument. They are commemora- 
tive and celestial gifts, not for use, but in the poet’s conception, and indeed, where 
gods themselves were mingled with earthly combatants ; and because the form of com- 
memorative presentation to the Duke of Wellington, happens to have been a shield, 
will any one say, that the idea of its use, as such, at field-day, or even at another 
Waterloo, would not degrade it from its more sacred and depository character. 
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perfect and unerring the roundness of 
the form, fitting only the most grace- 
ful holding—how charming the colours 
and pattern! And does not the old 
china, you will say, furnish represen- 
tations of figures human and inhuman ? 
Indeed it does, but such representa- 
tives of species unknown! Dragons 
with three claws, and dragons with 
five, that would turn zoological gar- 
dens into the Hesperides. And then, 
human figures—delightful unreali- 
ties, so divested of humanity—they 
may be inhabitants of the moon—who 
can imagine their anatomy under their 
embroidered wrappings? We gaze and 
wonder at the pale and peerless prin- 
cesses of the celestial empire, un- 
earthly, unfleshly substances ; chaste 
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and lustrous are their complexions of 
natural enamel. Look at their little 
roseate mouths unlike those of our om. 
nivorous race,—did they ever open to 
aught grosser than ether or pome-. 
granite seed? and those eyes that 
could behold nothing wrong’, and those 
innocent feet, were they not made for 
that very peculiar, not quite earth, but 
soft-eushioned and aerated ground, 
surfaced and inlaid with thinnest mo. 
ther-of-pearl, and. dotted with china. 
asters ? We would enthusiastically pat 


the very dragons on the back for guard: . 


ing them. Air, earth, and water, are 
all under the same shining ideality, 
and bow out of all ordinary rules of 
our sublunary planet to do their plea- 
sure, 


‘* L’aura soaye, e |’ alba rugiadosa 
L’acqua, la terra al suo favor sinctiena,” 


Blessed be the Genius of China, that, 
with a happy indifference of laws, 
anatomical, geometrical, and perspec- 
tive, of the round or the square, avoids 
similarity to any thing terrestrial, and 
proudly favours our benighted world 
with the translucent idealities of the 
empire of porcelain. Now break 
through the wall ofenchantment! what 
eee abominations do the mista- 

en views of ornamertal manufacturers 
produce! What will the china manu- 
facturer, the silk weaver, learn from 
“ open” exhibitions, though Somer- 
set-House spread before him all her 
treasures, and though he be put to 
draw the Elgin Marbles from morn- 
ing till night? Asa private indivi- 
dual, indeed, he may have taste, and 


improve it, and delight in these things; 
but each of them, for the advantage 
of his art, will learn nothing. He had 
far better study the, borders, pattern, 
and colour of old missals, and those 
beautiful works of arabesque, which 
abound and were executed upon true 
principles of the ornamental, . Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii have opened 
into day their treasures, and will give 
still more, whose value is not in the 
pictures, but in decoration. Some 
years ago we helped to paint a room 
for a friend from a drawing of one we 
brought from Pompeii. It was of the 
brightest colours, blue, red, and yel- 
low, and yet such was the assortment, 
ag! the effect was any thing but gau- 

y° ' 





* We are surprised to find so sensible a man as Mr Ramsay Richard Reinagle, 





theorising before the Committee, and we think upon rather a slippery foundation; but 
if it be really correct, the lecture may do for the school, but surely the Committee wanted 
evidence and matter of fact of another kind. We are, however, disposed to dispute 
his very first position. He asserts that ‘‘ all elegant forms are derived from curvilinear 
ones;” and ‘‘ that any mere line, whether it be perpendicular or inclined to either 
side, and crossed by right-angles, presents no form of beauty.” Does Mr Reinagle 
really believe that perpendicular lines in architecture, crossed at right-angles, are not 
beautiful ? What are architectural proportions but mostly perpendicular lines crosse 

at right-angles ? What will Mr Cockrell say of the architrave? Mr Reinagle certainly 
offers specimens, in which, by the shortness of the intersecting line, it is difficult te 
imagine a figure! His parallel lines, he says, may be a gridiron. We deny it, for they 
are not a figure; but once make a figure of perpendicular lines, and you have, perhaps, 
as near a chance of a beautiful result. as in your circular lines. We imagine the 
beauty of the figure wholly composed of right-angles, and the figure, the circle or oval, 
really to rest upon the same principle, the repetition of the parts opposite, as in a-Te- 
flection. This conveys the idea of perfect order, which is always pleasing ; and it has 
occurred to us that architectural drawings are often defective in this, that the point of 


sight is taken in a cross direction where the perspective is more complicated, and. 
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We may have whole sides ofa room 
papered from the lauded French school 
with landseape and figures, and how- 
ever well done of their kind, the de- 
signers, totally stepping out of their 
own line, and jumping into the artists’, 
produce to the real eye of taste but 
contemptible works; and at the same 
time overlook the purpose of a room, 
which is to enclose, and not _perpetu- 
ally arrest our attention with views 
of the “ Bay of Naples,” or * Ports- 
mouth Harbour,” or hunting scenes, 
which, erelong, make the eyes so 
ache, that we wish them away a thou- 
sand times a-day. Put your pictures 
into frames, and know that you are 
looking at them in your room. And 
so is there an absurd affectation of 
flowers on carpets, pointers upon rugs, 
and an intermediate list of pictorial 
absurdities, turning from which, if 

you chance to light on a Turkey 
carpet, how gratified is the eye by the 
rich mixture of colours, and the repose 
of looking upon no objects. Yet, in 
spite of all our argument, which we 
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really think founded in common sense, . 
which is good taste, a great part of 
the enquiry and evidence goes to 
prove the necessity of giving the ma, 
nufacturer the education of the artist, 
He is to learn geometry, botany, per- 
spective, and we know not how many 
things of about as much use to him as 
Coptic or Arabic. We evidently see 
the bias of the Committee. The fine 
arts are to be finer than ever—high 
art to be interwoven into every kind 
of manufacture—painters shall no more 
monopolize. How many millions of 
hands, fair and dirty, are now at work 
in England, working in worsted and 
weaving high art imported from Ger. 

many, all on the “ great” known 

and unknown “ principles ;” and when 

screens, carpets, sofas, cushions, and 

hangings, with a laudable national 

ambition, shall be laid before the 

Committee, we shall fancy them lift- 

ing up their hands in admiration of 
the works they have called up, and 
congratulating each other like the Sy- 
racusan gossips— 


‘¢ Praxione, here ! 
Look at this tapestry first, how finely woven— 
How elegant— You'd think the gods had woven it. 
‘* Prax. Holy Minerva! how these weavers work ;— 
See how, like painters, they have wrought the hangings 


With pictures large as life ! 


How natural 


They stand out ; and how natural they move 

Upon the wall—they look alive—not woven. 

Well, man, it must be owned, is a wise creature !— 
Ah, there he is, Adonis !—wonderful !— 


All on a couch of silver.” 





From what has been said, it is evi- 
dent that we-consider the enquiry of 
the Committee, in some respect, has 
taken a misdirection. Yet we shall 
be happy if their plan of establishing 


Exton from Theocritus. 


schools throughout the kingdom be 
‘adopted, wherein drawing may be 
taught. That is the readiest mode of 
delineating objects ; because we think 
this power of drawing must be a great 





where this great beauty of conspicuous order, column answering to column, and meet- 


ing in the arch, is overlooked. 
very centre. 


We should even prefer architectural views from the 
We do not see the beauty of Mr Reinagle’s lines until he encloses them, 


and thereby making figures, and those figures will ever be most beautiful where there 
is the greatest correspondence between the parts. It is this principle of the one half 
of a figure being the repetition of the other half, that makes the great fascination of 
the kaleidescope, a little instrument that, in the hands of the ornamentalist of many 
manufacturers would be (and in some has been) of more use in one day, than years of 
study of the antique, or the finest specimens that ever adorned galleries of art. .‘¢ Ars 
est celare artem,” is, however, no less to be observed here, than in all instances of 
taste. Order itself may be too precise, and ‘too closely curb in and check variety. It 
is not necessary that this reflecting principle should be in every direction too exact, 
though it should have, perhaps, an approach throughout, It may be enough, as in vases, 
ifit be laterally observed—perpendicularly, it may be but slightly, or even not all 


shown, as the subject may admit or require. 
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assistance, and, as it were, the trades- 
man’s short-hand. He will certainly 
most readily create forms who can 
most readily draw them. The evi- 
dence upon the schools in France, Ber- 
lin, and in Bavaria, particularly the 
latter, where there are no less than 
38, is of very great value. We had 
forgotten that Burke regretted the 
neglect of any general instruction in 
art at our universities and public 
schools. We are happy to be refer- 
red to the opinion of so great a man. 
We have ourselves frequently taken 
some pains in this Magazine to impress 
that sentiment upon the public, and 
upon the minds of those who only can 
bring any scheme to bear. The Fine 
Arts would thus chiefly be benefited, 
and how would their acquisition adorn 
and even elevate classical learning ? 
If there be any one who for the most 
effectual prosecution of his profession, 
requires the highest mental cultiva- 
tion, it is the artist. This would give 
rank and honour to the profession, and 
not only necessarily create patrons, but 
make them likewise nice judges. All 
vulgarity would then be banished to 
the area of lower tastes, and arts and 
artists would assume their genuine and 
true dignity. The known learning of 
some of the professors has already, we 
think, been beneficial. But will it not 
require a judgment of which we see no 
promise in the Report or evidence, 
perhaps with the exception of that of 
Baron von Klenze on the Schools of 
Bavaria, in laying before the pupils, not 
indiscriminately every thing, but just 
such things as may best suit their ul- 
terior destination? The mechanic 
will learn the art of delineation more 
completely by practising from com- 
plicated machinery, than from the 
Apollo or Venus de Medicis. The 
evidence of Dr Bowring will be read 
with interest—particularly that part 
which relates to copyright. The want 
of separation of the subjects of arts 
and manufactures, is felt throughout 
his evidence. We are not always sure 
to which his answers may apply; nor 
indeed of the direct drift of the ques- 
tions. There is too much jargon about 
« the great principles of art,” and we 
are sometimes surprised that any an- 
swer should be given to questions as 
unintelligible as the following—* Is 
there that connexion between such 


works (collections of arts called Ex- 
hibitions) and the great principles of 
art, that is, the principles of the truth 
in art, the correctness of representa- 
tion, and those principles which are 
admitted to be principles of beauty in 
all ages, that there would be,” &c. 
Though the speaker undertakes to be 
his own interpreter, we should say, as 
in the case of Mr Puff, that ‘ the in- 
terpreter is the hardest to be under- 
stood of the two.” Dr Bowring is 
a universal linguist, and catches the 
inconceivable idea in a moment, and 
answers, * Obviously there is not.” 
Dr Bowring had before this been ra- 
ther willing to throw such indefinable 
examinations overboard, or at least 
their elucidation upon other shoulders, 
for being asked, «‘ What is meant by 
those principles?” first answers cer- 
tainly by what they are not—‘ That 
general instruction which exhibits the 
great principles of art, connected with 
its history and progress.” How the 
instruction in principles can be the 
principles themselves, we leave to those 
to whom such replies are satisfactory; 
but Dr Bowring, aware that he has 
slipped but from words to words, and 
the exhibition of riding their circuit 
will not show any extraordinary skill 
on the part of himself (the Commis- 
sioner), adroitly bolts over the pale, 
referring to Dr Waagen. “ Probably 
I can hardly do better than refer to 
the evidence of Dr Waagen, as given 
to this Committee last session, for cor- 
rect definitions of the distinctions be- 
tween the principles of art and their 
practical application.” . The reader 
may; however, spare himself the trou- 
ble of looking for what he will not 
find. It is a happy figure in rhetoric 
to quote or refer to authors (the more 
foreign the better) who have never 
said one word upon the subject, A 
rather.unlearned friend of ours thus 
pe to silence a literary bore—* You 
ow Jablouski puts that matter clear.” 
We were surprised at his attainments, 
till he assured us he knew nothing of 
Jablouski, but had accidentally seen 
his name in a review that morning, 
and that had he been conve with 
a politician he would with suc- 
cess have used the name of “Deter the 
Great. ; 
We learn from Dr Bowring’s ev- 
dence that the superior taste of French 
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patterns in the silk* manufacture en- 
sures to France an export of five- 
sixths of her whole produce, whilst 
ours does not exceed one-eighth, or 
one-tenth. This he ascribes to the 
establishment of Schools of Art, and 
instances particularly their good ef- 
fect at Lyons. The following is a 
very interesting account of the inven- 
tor of the Jacquard loom. 


** Jacquard, the inventor of the beau- 
tiful and simple machinery by which the 
most intricate and complicated patterns 
are produced by the common shuttle, was 
more than once exposed to assassination, 
in consequence of the prejudices of the 
people against his discovery; he was re- 
garded as a public enemy. Three attempts 
were made upon his life, and he was obli- 
ged for years to hide himself from the 
vengeance of the labouring population. 
That machine, by which this stuff was 
wrought, was broken up in the public place 
by the order and in the presence of the 
authorities. But Lyons, while resisting 
all manufacturing improvement, saw her 
trade decline, and her inhabitants reduced 
to misery. In the time of her distress, 
Jacquard was again thought of, and the re- 
suscitation of the manufacture of Lyons is 
solely due to the introduction of the me- 
chanism which had been thus publicly and 
ignominiously destroyed. Jacquard . not 
only lived to see himself reinstated in the 
affections of his fellow-citizens ; he was 
pensioned by the town of Lyons to the 
extent of 1000 crowns yearly; he was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour ; he 
hecame the pride and boast of the opera- 
tive classes,.and I venture to say, that 
among the work people of Lyons there is 
not at this moment a name held in any 
thing like the same esteem and affection 
as the name: of Jacquard. He saw this 
change before he died, for his death took 
place only last year. He was accompanied 
to his grave by the most distinguished per- 
sons of his neighbourhood, and by multi- 
tudes of the working orders, and his pic- 
ture now occupies the place of honour in 
the museum of the School of Art. 

‘*T mention these circumstances as a 
remarkable instance and evidence of im- 
proved opinion, and of the disposition to 
consider the contributions of art and science 
as valuable auxiliaries to the manufactur- 
ing interests.” 
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It appears that in France there are 
** about eighty recognised Schools of 
Art.” That “ at the present moment 
there are 200 students in the Lyonese 
schools.” It is not, however, clearly 
marked what portion are directed to 
the higher attainments of art, and what 
to manufacture. 


** Question— What is the constitution of 
the principal School of Lyons? 

‘* The School of Art of Lyons originated 
in a decree of Buonaparte, dated, I think, 
from Warsaw. It’s object was to give 
elementary instruction in Art, with a view 
to the improvement of the silk manufac- 
tures of France. But its field of useful- 
ness has widened from time to time, and 
it is now divided into six principal depart- 
ments, that of, 1, Painting; 2, Architec- 
ture ; 3, Ornament, and mise en carte 
(which is the means of communicating to 
a fabric, or toa manufacture any model or 
drawing upon paper). There is also, 4, 
a Botanical department; 5, a Sculpture 
department ; and lastly, a department 
which has been added within the last year 
or two, that of Engraving. The depart- 
ment of Painting is divided into three 
sections; the first is the School of Paint- 
ing, or drawing from the living subject ; 
the second from busts, or inanimate na- 
ture: and the third is called the class of 
the Principles of Painting.” 


These Schools in France are assist- 
ed by the State. 


** At Paris, the budget of the Minister 
of the Interior gives 20,000 francs to the 
Royal School of Design, and the Munici- 
pality gives 6000 francs.. The course of 
study lasts for three years, and the Stu- 
dents pay five francs for the first year, and 
ten francs for each of the second and third. 
As a matter of opinion, do you think it 
better for Government to assist or to in- 
terfere.in these matters? Perhaps an 
answer equally applicable to all countries 
can hardly be given. It must be remembered 
that in France the action of the Govern- 
ment is every where ; that there is no 
branch of the Administration which is not 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
Government itself, and that the influence 
of the Government of Paris is so inter- 
mixed with the local organization, that it 
would be scarcely possible for those schools 
to move as they move, unless the protec- 








* A fact has just come to our knowledge, which seems practically to deny our in- 


feriority in ‘* patterns.” 


A lady has informed us that a partner or agent of a house 


in Brussels has been recently purchasing (and travelling for the express purpose) ‘old 
shawls of English manufacture, solely for the patterns—not our imitations of Indian, 


but English patterns, 
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tion of Government were behind them. 
Every body looks to the Government, and 
the Government middles with every thing.” 


Dr Bowring speaks very favourably 
of the schools of art in Switzerland ; 
he found that a Chinese had come from 
Canton, and had studied for three years 
at Geneva. He imagines that the 
average rate of wages is higher there 
than in any- part of the European 
world, which he attributes to their 
great knowledge. In Geneva the 
schools are not quite gratuitous; “ 5 
francs are paid for the first year, ten 
for the second and third, and the defi- 
cit is made up by the government 
funds.” In treating on the very im- 
portant subject of “ Copyright,’ Dr 
Bowring enters much into the detail 
of the French law, and gives an ac- 
eount of the establishment of the local 
tribunals, the “ Conseil de Prud’hom- 


** The penal code recognises the right 
of every inventor to the protection of his 
patterns or other inventions, even though 
he should not be protected by patent, and 
provides that a penalty of not less than 
100 francs, and not more than 2000, shall 
be levied on any individual who violates 
the copyright of another ; and it also pro- 
vides that a fine of not less than 25 
francs, nor more than 500 francs should 
be levied on any individual who sells a 
pirated article. What is the French term 
for copyright? I recollect none but the 
general term propriété, or property. The 
invasion of that property by the piracy of 
a patent mark or pattern is called a con- 
trefucon or forgery, and the invader is de- 
nominated a contrefaiseur, or forger. The 
law also provides for the confiscation of all 
pirated copyright, whether of patents or 
otherwise, also all plates, moulds, and 
matrices which have been pirated. For- 
merly the application of this law was left 
to the ordinary tribunals, but it was found 
that that machinery was too cumbrous and 
expensive, as is the fact at this moment in 
England, and a local tribunal now exists in 
most of the manufacturing towns of France, 
to which all questions of copyright are 
referred. That tribunal is called the Con- 
seil de Prud’hommes; it is composed of 
an equal number of manufacturers and 
workmen, plus one manufacturer, who is 
the president of the tribunal, and this tri- 
bunal is charged with the decision of every 
question of manufacturing interest.” 

Again— 

*¢ That institution is charged with the 
settlement of all manufacturing questions. 
It is really a tribunal of conciliation, against 
whose decision there is an appeal in cer- 
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tain cases. It has a power of fine andim- 
prisonment. All questions of the ‘ marks** 


which any manufacturer chooses to adopt 
to designate his wares, and all questions of 
patent and copyright are referred to it, 
Patents in France are considered as ma- 
nufacturing property, and are subjected to 
the conditions of two laws, known by the 
title of the Patent Laws, and bearing date 
January and May, 1791. The proprietor 
of a patent has the power of bringing any 
one who violates that patent before the 
ordinary tribunals; and independently of 
the fine which may be levied, the law re- 
quires that a quarter more than the fine 
shall be given to the poor of the district 
in which the patent has been invaded, pro- 
vided the fine does not exceed the sum of 
3000 frances. It is necessary to state that 
a patent has not legal effect until it is in- 
serted in the Bulletin des Lois. The Con- 
seil de Prud’hommes has also jurisdiction 
in all cases of patents; but it is required, 
in order that the patentee may have the 
right of calling upon the Conseil de Prud’- 
hommes, that the patent should be recog- 
nised and recorded in the archives of the 
Conseil, as is the case in matters of pattern. 
And has the Conseil de Prud’hommes ju- 
risdiction over patterns? . Yes, the Coun- 
seil de Prud’hommes has jurisdiction over 
three descriptions of manufacturing pro- 
perty—over patents, over ‘ marks,’ where 
‘ marks’ are violated, and over patterns. 
The Conseil de Prud’hommes being an 
economical tribunal, the patentee would 
have recourse to it rather than to the 
higher and more costly tribunals. Does a 
French patent, taken out for five years, 
come under the jurisdiction of this Court? 
Certainly. Or for ten years?—-Yes; any 
man may use this minor tribunal if he pre- 
fer it. The Conseil de Prud’hommes is, 
as I mentioned, a tribunal which decides 
on the violation of patents of marks and 
patterns employed, or claimed by a given 
manufacturer. 

‘© Then it is at once a legal and an equi- 
table tribunal ?—It is.” 

Many of the manufacturers of 
France, as those of hardware and cut- 
lery, are authgrized to employ a 
‘‘ mark,” and on their registering that 
** mark”’ at the grieffe of the Conseil, 
they get an exclusive title to its use ; 
and the person who employs surrepti- 
tiously the mark or device of another, 
is not only responsible for the conse- 
quences and the losses, but is consi- 
dered by the French law as a forger, 
and subject to the penalties which 
apply to the forgery of handwriting, 
A “mark” is deemed a property, if 
a manufacturer choose to have it=s0 
recorded, and can give, evidence from — 
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the books of the Conseil of his priority 
of inscription, and the Conseil de 
Prud’hommes are judges as to whe- 
ther the imitation of the “ mark” 
is a violation of the property. In 
case of appeal the tribunals of 
commerce overrule the decisions 
‘of the Conseil de Prud’hommes. 
With respect to patterns, the law re- 
‘cognises equally, as in the case of 
patents, the right of property; and 
the decree of 1826, by which the Con- 
seil de Prud’hommes is established at 
Lyons, specially invests that tribunal 
with the preservation of the property 
of drawings and patterns, and requires 
that any manufacturer who wishes to 


‘obtain security for a pattern, shall de- 


posit his pattern under an envelope, 
with his seal and his signature, and to 
this packet shall be attached the seal 
of the Conseil de Prud’hommes ; that 
a register shall be kept of all such in- 
scriptions or claims to copyright, and 
that the manufacturer applying shall re- 
ceive from the Conseil a certificate stat- 
ing the date when he deposited his pat- 
ern; thatin case of dispute with respect 
to the copyright of a pattern, the regis- 
ter in the archives of the Conseil shall 
be taken as sufficient evidence of the 
priority of date when the pattern is 
deposited. The manufacturer shall 
declare for how long he desires the 
copyright should be possessed by him, 
whether for one, three, or five years, 
or in perpetuity. 

The great hardship and disadvan- 
tage of the law of copyright and pa- 
tent, as it now stands in this country, 
is manifested in the cases of Mr Hen- 
ning, the very able and ingenious 
modeller of the Elgin marbles, and of 
Mr Martin, the celebrated painter of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, and in the fact 
that the rediscovery of the most va- 
luable art of metallic relief engraving 
has been again lost, and a second re- 
discovery now at the risk of being 
brought to no purpose. Mr Henning 
must have bestowed immetise time in 
his drawing and cutting them in in- 
taglio; and yet they are now com- 
monly pirated from casts, and may be 
had any where for a few shillings, 
leaving Mr Henning a total loser. 
They are the twentieth part of the 
size of the originals—we have seen 
complete sets at the small cost of ten 
shillings. An instance occurred of a 


set being ordered by letter from Mr 
Henning, and when packed up, and 
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ready to be sent off, it was found that 
the writer had furnished himself with 
a pirated set. Mr Martin complains 
that French copies of his works are 
brought over, and sold at a chea 
rate ; and that they are Hithographeds 
and put up in shop-windows, to his 
ruin ; that he has endeavoured in vain 
to obtain an injunction to prevent the 
exhibition of a diorama of Belshazzar’s 
Feast ; that the plagiarist is not only 
safe on account of the expenses of the 
prosecution, but that he is enabled to 
come into the market with a cheaper 
production, with all the advantages, 
not only of Mr Martin’s genius, but 
of his outlay in advertisements, &e. 
Mr Martin suggests the following 
remedy :— 

‘* T will venture to suggest a method of 
protection: A committee of gentlemen 
and artists might be appointed to sit at 
the Museum about once in the fortnight 
or month; say in the following towns, 
namely, for England—London, Bath, Li- 
verpool, Birmingham, Hull, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; for Scotland—Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; and for Ireland— 
Dublin and Cork, for-the purpose of re- 
ceiving and registering impressions of 
Original works, after which the copyright 
should be considered as fixed, and all 
false copies found in any part of the 
United Kingdom, after the copyright has 
been fixed, should be seized. We should 
likewise have the power of seizing all fa- 
reign copies as smuggled goods, and 
treating the possessors accordingly. Thus 
no print should be protected unless depo- 
sited at the Museum, or whatever other 
place or places might be appointed. I 
think by that it would be put a stop to. 
I would have it at the British Museum, 
certainly ; it would be desirable also to 
have them in each manufacturing town.” - 

Surely, if the imitating an artist’s 
or engraver’s stamp, so easily affixed 
to a print, were in law a forgery, and 
treated accordingly, few would be bold 
enough to commit it, and fewer print- 
sellers would incur the risk and odium 
which would fall upon them. 

Mr Martin’s evidence likewise 
shows what injury the arts suffer under 
the excise laws. Others have amply 
shown that the expense of glass (that 
which costs in France 2s. 9d. being in 
England L.1, 3s.) prevents the sale of 
prints ; but Mr Martin shows its in- 
jury in a still higher department, as a 
check to genius. He thinks that if 
encouragement had been given to 
glass-painting, it “ must have surpass- 
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ed all other branches of art in splen- 
dour, as it is capable of producing the 
most splendid and beautiful effects, far 
superior to , oil-painting or water-co- 
lours, for by the transparency we have 
the means of bringing in real light, 
and have the full scale of nature as to 
light and as to shadow, as well as. to 
the richness of colour, which we have 
not in oil-painting nor in water-co- 
lours.”"—** When you were employed 
in painting on glass did you find the 
excise laws present any great obstacle 
to the improvement?” ‘ Yes, that 
was the greatest obstacle.” 

The heavy duty on plate-glass pre- 
vented his pursuing it, although it 
would most peculiarly be adapted to 
the display of his powers. We are 
happy to find that it is quite a mis- 
take that the art of painting on glass 
is lost—that we can produce every 
colour but one, the ruby, and to that 
Wwe can come very near; and in all 
other respects we have greater power 
than the old painters on glass. What 
may be the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of academies—how far they are 
schools, and in what they are not 
schools, &c.—we shall be better able 
to judge of when we have more dis- 
tinct and certain information than we 
find either in the report or evidence. 
But we do consider our own Royal 
Academy most unfairly treated in this 
report. Every sort of abuse is raked 
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together against it, repetitions of 
which are studiously and unnecessaril 
elicited. And although there is 
scarcely a fact in the evidence that is 
not denied, or an adverse opinion that 
is not directly refuted, yet it is plain 
that the committee are most desirous 
to revolutionize their constitution ac. 
cording to the new municipal princi- 
ples which have done so much towards 
republicanizing England, and creating 
and perpetuating eternal dissension 
and unneighbourly feeling throughout 
the kingdom. And so would their 
remodelling the Academy do infinite 
mischief among artists.* 

But what does the evidence against 
the Academy amount to? Some are dis. 
satisfied because their pictures have 
been badly hung, some twenty or more 
years ago ; some have not received all 
the honours they deserve in their own 
estimation; some have received none, 
because they would not seek them, or 
because they insulted the body who 
should confer them; some dislike the 
patronage the Academicians meet 
with ; some complain of their dinners ; 
some that their place at the table is 
not where it should be; some are dis- 
appointed, and therefore dislike the 
whole constitution; some enact the 
fable of the fly on the wheel, and self- 
conceited, are therefore in perpetual 
wrath, and think the Academy have 
been indebted to them for all their 





* Mr Haydon is the most zealous of the opponents of the Royal Academy. It 





would have been better, perhaps, if the Committee had given him an. opportunity of 
correcting all his mistatements. He is not always correct as to persons and dates. 
We have seen that gentleman’s ** Letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine,” in 
the Morning Chronicle of the 30th November, which does him very great credit, It 
is that of a zealous, and we think of a sincere man, and written (perhaps under some 
provocation, for we had freely criticised his works) in a gentlemanlike and temperate 
spirit. We cannot here reply to the particulars, but we beg to assure Mr Haydon 
that he is quite mistaken with regard to ourselves; we are not, as he conéeives, an 
‘* old enemy,” nor a new, nor any enemy at all. Our suspicion that he did criticise 
Mr Bird’s picture is excused by his own admission, and we think it is a pity that he 
did not withhold his remarks on the conduct of the Academy, just at the time that he 
and Mr Bird were competitors; but we acquit him of any ill motive. With Bird we 
were most intimate, and are quite sure that he knew not, nor would have countenanced 
any remonstrance with Wilkie from an academician ; indeed, we doubt if at that time 
Bird had one acquaintance among the R.A.’s. He was a single-hearted, honourable 
man. Whatever may have been our belief upon the subject of the remarks upon 
Bird, it has never operated with us, for until very recently we never noticed Mr 
Haydon’s works at all, nor did we ever see him to our knowledge. It was by mere 
chance that we saw Mr Haydon’s letters in the Morning Chronicle. We mention this, 
that Mr Haydon may not think that we purposely avoid a reply to him. It is ten to 
one if we see any remonstrance so published. If we have criticised his picture, as he 
may think, severely, we beg to assure him that we sincerely wish him the fullest sue- 
cess—loving the arts, we shall ever criticise works, publicly exhibited, freely, and from 
our ideas of the principles of art. We may be wrong, but we give our reasons, 
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show. Varnish is (in imagination)’ 
denied ; oraccidentally was spilt “ onte 
upon a time.” One informer looked 
for an Academician some eighteen 
years ago, and happened to find a 
bear. ‘Then the Academy, fifty or 
sixty years ago, was founded in in- 
trigue. ** Alas,” said the lamb to the 
wolf, I was not born then.”—* No 
matter ; then it was your father or your 
grandfather.” We have heard of a 
noble Duke, a patron of arts, much 
given to sneer at the Academy, laying 
particular emphasis on the word Royal, 
and we find that some are of his opi- 
nion, that whatever is Royal must be 
bad. Poor old Lear, who “ gave up 
all,” might-well lack his Forty Fol- 
lowers. Then, there is the charge 
which is sure to be popular—“ The 
misapplication of their Funds.” But 
here the evidence, not resting on opi- 
nions, but facts, is highly to the honour 
of the Academicians. 

We really are at a loss to know how 
the Royal Academy, founded by the 
King, located by him in his private 
palace, and so continued in succession 
by his present Majesty, is in any way 
amenable to a Committee of the House 
of Commons. Has the King delegated 
his authority overthem? We may be 
wrong, but we have not seen a declar- 
ation to that effect. .We find, indeed, 
by the putting of one of the questions, 
we think indecently, that the King 
may not be looked to as a judge of the 
arts. But we see no necessity for tak- 
ing out of his hands his own Academy. 
Let the Committee, if they like, esta- 
blish as many new as they please, and 
with such regulations as may counter- 
act the pretended evils of the one 
established. Let his Majesty, an he 
please, look into the affairs of his own 
establishment, and consult competent 
persons—that is another matter; but 
we want here, no Committees, and 
Commissions of the appointment of 
his Majesty’s meddlers. Mr Howard’s 
reply is admirable to Question 2145— 
“Do you think at the present time, 
the rules and regulations are suscepti- 
ble of any important improvement? 
limagine that no society can be said 
to be perfect.” 2147.—** The Com- 
mittee would be glad to hear from you 
any suggestion for the improvement of 

he laws and regulations of the So- 
clety, to which they seem susceptible, 
from your experience.—If I were 
VOL. XLI, NO. CCLYI. 
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aware that the Academy was suscept- 
ible of any improvement on those 
points, I should of course lay it before 
the Council.” The Committee here 
dropped the subject. The scholar- 
like, gentlemanlike, masterly, and 
clear evidences of Sir M. A. Shee and 
Mr Howard, are strikingly opposed to 
those of some of their heedless oppon- 
ents. Thereis one thing for which we 
blame the Academy extremely. They 
have suffered themselves to be entrap- 
ped ; they have given up an established 
right (and his Majesty’s consent does 
not appear either to have been asked 
or given) for a mere sufferance tenure; 
and great pains are taken to show them 
and the public that they are liable to 
be turned out of the New National 
Gallery at any time. We copy from 
the appendix the statement upon this 
subject of their old tenure, in the re- 
turn given in by the Secretary :— 


** Statement of the Conditions, if any, 
on which the Apartments at Somerset 
House were originally bestowed on the 
Royal Academy; and of the period for 
which they were granted, whether unli- 
mited, or terminable-at the pleasure of the 
Crown, or otherwise. 

‘© There are no expressed conditions on 
which the apartments at Somerset House 
were originally bestowed on the Royal 
Academy. The Royal Academy of Arts 
took possession of the apartments which 
they occupy in Somerset House, in April 
1780, by virtue of a letter from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury to the 
Surveyor-General, directing him to deliver 
over to the Treasurer of the Royal Aca- 
demy, ‘ all the apartments allotted to His 
Majesty’s said Academy in the new build- 
ings at Somerset House, which are to be 
appropriated to the uses specified in the 
several plans of the same heretofore 
settled.’ 

‘‘ The Royal Academy received these 
apartments as a gift from their munificent 
founder, George the Third; and it has 
been always understood by the members, 
that His Majesty, when he gave up to the 
Government his Palace of Old Somerset 
House (where the Royal Academy was 
originally established), stipulated that 
apartments should be erected for that es- 
tablishment in the new building. The 
Royal Academy remained in the old Pa- 
lace till those rooms were completed, 
which had been destined for their occupa- 
tion.; plans of which had been submitted 
to their approval, and signed by the Pre- 
sident, Council, and Officers.” 

N 
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They had been in possession of So- 
merset House for fifty years. Their 
apartments became the property of the 

ing by exchange, and he gave them 
to the Academy. We think it not 
honest now to make an exchange with 
them upon the understanding of their 
right, and when they find themselves 
entrapped in their new building, to 
turn round to them, and say it is no 
bargain; you have, itis true, given up 

our old rooms to us, but you are only 
an upon sufferance. Doubtless the 
Academy did not look to the possibi- 
lity of the adoption of such national 
morality—but they should have been 
more provident. 

We leave this part of our subject 
for the present, upon which we may 
touch at a future time, when we con- 
sider the case of the Engravers, and their 
condition in the Royal Academy, as we 
intend to make some remarks upon 
their recently published pamphlets.— 

There is no part of the report so de- 
serving of the public attention as that 
which relates to the National Gallery. 
But if we blame the Royal Academy 
for accepting, in exchange for a most 
respectable and solid tenure, an ac- 
knowledged liability to removal, and 
perhaps extinction—for there appears 
to be no mention of a future transfer 
to any other location—what terms 
can sufficiently express the folly, ig- 
norance, or carelessness, or all toge- 
ther, of the parties, whoever they may 
be, who have perpetrated a scheme of 
a National Gallery so entirely inade- 
quate to its purpose. It is seen by a 
plan annexed to the report, and by the 
evidence, that one half of the whole 
building is given up to the Royal Aca- 
demy, who are, for the present, magni- 
ficently lodged, and that which should 
have been entirely open to the public, 
as built at the public expense, is de- 
voted to the advantage and gain of a 
private society. So that one half of 
the country’s magnificent promise ter- 
minates contemptibly in a Shilling 
Gallery—a paid Exhibition. Thus 
the space, the whole of which would 
scarcely have been sufficient for a great 
National Gallery, is ab initio hampered 
with the condition of giving up one 
half to the Royal Academicians. Sir 
M. A. Shee goes to Lord Grey—the 
business is settled—a committee ap- 
- pointed by the Treasury, who, with- 
out due competition being proposed, 
adopt Mr Wilkins’ plan; have no 
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communication with him (but on one 
oceasion for a trifling explanation of 
his plan)—do not lay before the archi- 
tect plans of other galleries, though 
the most important have been erected 
in different parts of Europe ; have no 
extended view of the subject, but with 
unpardonable carelessness, sanction a 
mere temporary depository for our 
present very small collection, as if it 
never was intended it should vie with 
the great galleries of infinitely less im. 
portant states in Europe, yet pre. 
sume to call their abortive scheme a 
National Gallery! They do not ap- 
pear even to have taken the trouble to 
consider the additional pictures that 
may be now at the nation’s command, 
to have calculated their number or 
dimensions. They have not even 
sufficiently provided against fire, for 
only one half of the building is fire. 
proof, and by allowing the other half 
to the Academy, in which is the keep- 
er’s residence, they have rendered fire 
probable, and that particular portion 
is not fire-proof. The subject of 
rooms for ancient sculpture has not 
been contemplated at all—consequent- 
ly, there are none. Mr Wilkins the 
architect, being asked who are the 
committee appointed by the Treasury, 
notices only seven, we are to suppose 
that they are the most active—Lord 
Farnborough, Lord Ripon, Sir Ro, 
bert Peel, Mr Ridly Colborne, Mr 
Hume, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr 
Rogers. The only directions he seems 
to have received from these ‘ Seven 
sleepers,” were to make the rooms 
appropriated to the Academy a part 
of the plan. But the Royal Academy 
appointed likewise a committee, who 
did communicate with the architect, 
and doubtless they thought themselves, 
for their skill in architectural carving, 
‘«* The seven wise men,” but we would 
remind them “to look to the end,” 
before they conclude themselves hap- 

y- The difficulty the committee 
te in extracting from Mr Wilkins 
the simple fact, that but for the 
condition of the large accommodation 
to the Academy, the gallery would 
have exhibited more pictures, is very 
striking. Throughout the whole of 
Mr Wilkins’ evidence we are quite a& 
tonished at his own inadequate views 
both as to the future and even present 
probable wants of such an institution, 
and at the indifference of the Commit- 
tee and the Government who appomt- 
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ed them, and sanctioned a mutilated 
and lamentable plan. However, ill 
as we think of the whole scheme, of 
some of its errors we must partly ac- 
quit the architect (we say partly, for 
we think he should, with professional 
pride, have thrown up his employment 
rather than have risked his reputation 
upon an erection certain of being con- 
demned). ‘The Ministry, it appears, 
had been previously “ pledged’ to 
Lord Salisbury on behalf of the inha- 
bitants of Castle Street and the neigh- 
bourhood—they having always had a 

rivate approach through the Mews ; 
in consequence of which “ pledging” 
there are two passages through this 
important building. Surely this might 
have been otherwise settled. Then it 
appears that some “ amateur archi- 
tects,” as Mr Wilkins calls them, took 
itinto their heads that by throwing back 
the building about 50 feet, they should 
get a sight of the whole extent of St 
Martin’s portico from Pall Mall east, 
which, they were told, they would not 
obtain, and which they have not ob- 
tained. But they have nearly annex- 
ed the National Gallery to the parish 
workhouse, which is ruinous to a pro- 
per lighting of a great part of the 
building. Perhaps it may be a prac- 
tical and significant hint to the Royal 
Academicians to what they are to look 
if they do not behave themselves reve- 
rently to their betters. 


* Question 1197. But is there not suf- 
ficient light, at all events, in the front ? 
Certainly, and there would have been in 
the rear, only certain gentlemen amateurs 
chose to thrust us up in a corner where 
we could get no light; they made a great 
fuss about the change of position, and I 
verily believe nobody regrets more having 
given way to that popular clamour than 
the then premier. But we are now thrust 
back, so as to be nearly in contact with 
the workhouse building, obscuring the 
lights of the lower rooms of the east wing.” 


The impotence of the premier, and 
his regret at yielding to popular cla- 
mour, is amusing enough. It has been 
shown that no provision is made for 
ancient statues—nor is there any copy- 
ing room, surely a very great over- 
sight. Mr Wilkins thinks that-as the 
national pictures are now hung (that 
8s, crowded together), the walls might 
contain three times the number, and 
will suffice for 50 years to come—by 
Which it appears that, in the calcula- 
tion of the committee and architect of 
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a National Gallery, 50 years hence 
the British public are only to have 378 
pictures, their present number being 
126. The number of pictures in the 
National Gallery at Berlin is above 7 
or 800. At Munich the new collee- 
tion is not arranged, but the total 
number in the different palaces at 
Munich may be 7000. A selection, 
according to the room, of these, it is 
expected, will be about 1000. At 
Petersburg, in the different Imperial 
palaces, there are between 4 and 5000; 
but the Russian Government com- 
menced their collection about the year 
1822—ours in 1824. Have the archi- 
tect and committee thus calculated upon 
our past progress? Even then they 
would be in error. But certainly, to 
bring them right again, we are now 
doing nothing towards an enlargement. 
We may make a few extracts from 
the Evidence, lest our extraordinary 
statement might appear incredible. It 
is, however, borne out by facts. 


** Question 1600, to Mr Wm. Seguier. 
Has there been no provision in the plan of 
the National Gallery for the historical ar- 
rangement of pictures according to schools; 
and for making distinction between the 
great schools of Italy, and the different na- 
tional schools? I should doubt whether 
there is room for that. But has there 
been no arrangement made with a view te 
that ? Certainly not. Then is this build» 
ing, which ought to be on a great and coms 
prehensive plan, to be an eternal monu- 
ment of the arts in this country, to be 
merely a gallery where pictures are to be 
placed without due distribution, and not a 
gallery worthy of this nation? I should be 
afraid not; but Mr Wilkins is better able 
to speak to that point than Iam. (To Mr 
Wilkins). Have you, in arranging the 
National Gallery, contemplated such an 
historical distribution of pictures as I have 
suggested? To a certain extent certainly, 
as far as our space would allow. Question 
1641. (To Mr Seguier.) Is the National 
Gallery constructed in such a way as to be 
capable of taking in any picture that might 
come into possession of the public? I do 
not myself know the height of the walls. 
What may be the height of the Sebas- 
tian del Piombo? That is 18 feet. And 
what height do you consider it ought to be 
raised from the floor in order to be pro- 
perly seen? It ought to be at least 3 feet, 
that would be the very lowest. Would not 
3 feet be very much below the proper 
height ? 1 think it would, but I should like 


-to ‘ask Mr Wilkins what is the height of 


the walls of the gallery ? (Mr Wilkins) The 
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height of the walls is about 18 feet. But to 
the cove? (Mr Wilkins) 22. The hall is 
30 feet high, and that would contain a great 
many pictures. What is the size of the 
Cartoons? The Cartoons, I should think, 
are about 12 feet by 16;—they are long. 
And what is the height ? I should think 16 
feet. And at what height do you consider 
they ought to be placed from the floor to be 
properly seen ? I should say as high as they 
now are in Hampton Court. How high is 
that ? About12 feet from the ground. So that, 
in that case you would require a space of 
22 feet ? Yes—which is about the height 
of the room they are now in. I believe 
there are some very fine Rubenses in the 
banqueting room at Whitehall, are there 
not? They are magnificent pictures, and 
where they are, quite thrown away. In 
short, nothing can be so absurd as to have 
them in a Chapel—they would have been 
very desirable works indeed for a National 
Gallery. And if they should come into 
the possession of the National Gallery, do 
you think they will be able to dispose of 
them? The centre picture is 40 feet by 30. 
And what may the height be? It is an ob- 
long picture, 40 feet one way, and 30 feet 
the other. So that it will be quite impos- 
sible that those shall be placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery ? Quite. Then I think the 
fine specimens of the Venetian School are 
generally a very large size? Yes, gene- 
rally, and for that reason cannot be placed 
very near the eye. Then, if the public 
should ever obtain possession of any spe- 
cimens of that school, do you think they 
would be able to dispose of them in the 
National Gallery? Ido not think in the 
present building that there would be room. 
(Mr Wilkins). Certainly not for pictures 
of those dimensions. (Chairman, to Mr 
Wilkins.) Can you tell us the highest part 
of the gallery at Munich? No, I do not 
know. These galleries are planned more 
with reference to our present collection than 
to any larger pictures. (To Mr Seguier.) 
Does the present gallery merely include 
those pictures that are in the present Na- 
tional Gallery, or those that are in posses- 
sion of the public, that may be added to 
the National Collection ? There are some 
not hung up. The King presented six 
pictures, five of which are very large, and 
there was no room to put them up here. 
Were you consulted as to the formation 
of the present National Gallery? No. 
1665. Then, I understand, you had no 
immediate communication with the archi- 
tect who planned the National Gallery, so 
that there might be a connexion between 
the pictures to be placed in the National 
Gallery, and the construction of the Gal- 
lery itself? No. (To Mr Wilkins. )— 
Was the great hall of entrance intended 
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by you for pictures? For pictures of a 
large size; that we should call in this 
country a very large sized picture. _ Is 
there light enough? Yes—very good 
light. How many will it hold? J¢ will 
not hold many. Will it hold a picture 
thirty feet high? The room itself is thirty. 
feet high. Would it hold the Paolo Ver- 
onese in the Louvre? O yes, there is a 
room that would. What room isit? It 
is a room given for sculpture. Chairman, 
but does not that belong to the Royal Aca- 
demy? Yes—not to the nation? Is there 
so large a room in that part given to the 
nation? O no, certainly not—I think the 
greatest length we have might be made 
fifty-five feet by twenty-two. (To Mr 
Seguier.) But a room that requires a 
picture of large size to be placed on the 
ground, does not give it an opportunity of 
exhibition? Certainly not; it ought to 
be at a greater height from its size. In 
fact, most of the large pictures were in- 
tended for elevated altars? Certainly.” 


It is very manifest from the evidence 
of Dr Waagen and others, that all go. 
vernments and courts of Europe are 
strenuously endeavouring at this mo- 
ment re | have been long most ear- 
nest in the pursuit as the state of their 
galleries proclaims) to procure the 
finest works of art. And what are 
we doing ? What have we been doing? 
The “ Seven Sleepers,” or all the 
sleepers are not yet awake! The 
great man of general management, to 
take down and put up at his pleasure, 
to advise, to seek, and to purchase, 
appears to be Mr Seguier. The un- 
initiated may be desirous of knowing 
who Mr Seguier is, and what are his 
high qualifications for this impor- 
tant national trust which seems reall 
to devolve upon him. Mr Seguier is 
keeper of the National Gallery—k 
er of the King’s pictures, and has t 
superintendence of the British Institu- 
tion. If the public are to judge of his 
qualifications by his superintendence 
at the British Institution, they will not 
think very highly—as some few very 
inferior pictures, and bad copies have 
been there admitted, and we have rea- 
son to think that some very good have 
either been overlooked or refused by 
him. But then he has to study the 
whims of the great, and perhaps cat- 
not do whathe would, and must do what 
he would not. He is thought, how- 
eved, to be exclusive. Mr Seguier’s 
evidence differs from that of other 
witnesses—he strikes “ The Mill” by 
Claude, though he never has seen 
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one in the Doria Palace, and has never 
been in Italy; he thinks the horrid 
performance called Andrea del Sarto 
(which others do not) an original—is 
a judge of Andrea del Sarto, because 
he has seen seven works of that master 
in the possession of Lord Cowper— 
which he considers Andrea del Sarto’s 
finest works, though he has never seen 
his finest works in his native town, 
Florence—and, by-the-by, we had 
some years ago, the grandest speci- 
men of that master in this country, 
mentioned by Vasari and Lanzi, and 
which was latterly offered for sale in 
Paris, and was purchased last Christ- 
mas by Dr Waagen for the Museum 
at Berlin—vide Solley’s evidence, who 
adds—* And which I think that the 
committee of taste, and their adviser 
Mr Seguier, ought to have purchased 
for the National Gallery ; we should 
then have been enabled to have com- 
pared a true and fine picture of the mas- 
ter, who may be called ‘ the Senza er- 
rore, or the Faultless,’ with the abortion 
now called ¢ Andrea del Sarto,’ in the 
National Gallery.” The same evi- 
dence likewise confirms Mr Peel’s 
view of the bad state of the national 
pictures, which Mr Seguier considers 
to be in a good state. Then we 
know not, if Mr Seguier advised the 
Institution to purchase, at 3000 gui- 
neas, or to present to the nation, Mr 
West’s detestable display of oil and 
brickdust, but he certainly speaks of 
it in high terms, and adds, ‘if it has 
a defect.” He asserts that he pur- 
chased the “ Holy Family” by * Sir 
Joshua, which he considers a very fine 
picture, and which others consider 
faded, and gone to a shadow, and 
which in its most perfect state must 
have been a burlesque, a caricature of 
a‘ Holy Family.” Mr Seguier is ac- 
quainted with the galleries of Flanders, 
Holland, and France, but has never 
been at Munich. Mr Seguier then 
has never been in Italy nor at Munich, 
where is the finest gallery, and per- 
haps the finest collection of pictures in 
Europe, and yet is the adviser for pur- 
chases for the nation, Then what do 
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the committee do? They have perhaps 
ten or twelve meetings in a year. 
‘* Examine letters,” for there are “a 
great many offers of pictures.” ‘‘ There 
have been no purchases made lately.” 
‘* But what proposals have been made?”’ 
Mr Seguier is asked. —** There has been 
only, in a very trifling instance, two 
pictures by Gainsborough.” —* But of 
Italian pictures?” ‘‘ There have been 
no offers of Italian pictures.” —To 
make up for all this, it appears that 
‘at this moment some pictures which 
I consider of the very first importance 
are offered. Mr Byng, the member 
for Middlesex, handsomely offered to 
give up two of the finest Italian pic- 
tures—one a Salvator Rosa, and the 
other a Parmegiano.”” We presume 
that these are the pictures recently ex- 
hibited at the British Institution— 
“‘ Mercury andthe W oodman”—Salva- 
tor ; and “ aportrait of the painter” — 
Parmegiano. The latter is undoubt- 
edly a very fine portrait. The Salva- 
tor is so disguised by a dirty, stainy, 
something all over it (such as Gains- 
borough washed over his pictures lat- 
terly), that there is no saying what it is. 
We have seen this very subject, with 
fine ultramarine sky and distance, and 
great variety of colour in parts, though 
in other respects perhaps injured ; and 
before purchase, we should wish to see 
the disguise taken off this picture—in 
its present brown tobacco-stained state 
we know not what it is. 

From Mr Seguier’s evidence, we al- 
most fear an influx of weak and washy 
Murillos. We know not Marshal 
Soult’s in particular, but we are suspi- 
cious of the master and of the fashion 
—more particularly after the crimson- 
curtained exhibition of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s, which we have criticised 
in another paper. Mr Seguier is evi- 
dently in the secret about some nego- 
tiation for Murillos, or the best of 
Marshall Soult’s Collection of Spanish 
plunder, but must not speak out. ‘ We 
will however add—beware of Murillos. 
But here we must do justice to Mr 
Seguier, who “ does not consider 
Murillo a painter of the first class.” 





* Poor Sir Joshua! what will become of his really fine pictures a century hence, 
and of all the works of magellup and varnish painters, if now, after so few years, his 
works are thus spoken of—would that Parliament would offer a reward for the redis- 
covery of the medium of the old masters—we could prove it to be different from that 
now in use, if other proof were wanting than that of the condition of Sir Joshua's pic- 


tures, 
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Whatever opinion we of the maga- 
zines and reviews, public critics, and 
criers may have, we do not think it 
quite courteous in a Committee of the 
House to ask an opinion, which they 
are to publish in their report, of the 
pictures belonging to an individual 
(the Duke of Sutherland’s Murillos) ; 
even if offered for sale to the mee | 
(and we hope not, most sincerely), suc 

evidence should be given privately. 
We are surprised at Mr Brotherston’s 
question as to what Mr Seguier thinks 
of them. Now the Committee of 
Taste really seem to be as inactive 
and indifferent, as if fine pictures were 
to be dug out of the earth at any time, 
like coal for a winter’s supply. Why, 
the painters have been dead and bu- 
ried these hundreds of years. They 
are limited in number; and while 
we have been sleeping, all European 
cabinets have had their multitudes of 
emissaries, judges, and “ experts,” 
collecting with the greatest industry, 
whilst we are dozing over the trifling 
offer of two Gainsboroughs. We are 
really indignant that the reputation, 
honour, and great advantage of the 
country should be in such hands. 
There is not a moment to be lost. 
Pictures will be soon like the sybil’s 
books—you will have to give ten 
times the amount for them a few years 
hence. Only consider a moment the 
number of great painters. They had 
but limited lives ; calculate the num- 
ber of their works, and see how the 
“galleries abroad are filling, whilst we 
remain satisfied with a really con- 
temptible number, for our poor 126 
might be well weeded. We have ap- 
pointing committees and commission- 
ers ad infinitum to the cost of more 
than half a million of money (!!) and 
for what ? But we must let every petty 
state go before us in the arts; we can- 
not afford-to send proper persons 
about the world to collect for us, and 
must, through the Committee of the 
House, go about like beggars, and ask 
if people may not be encouraged to 
give money as well as pictures. We 
are persuaded that all this would be 
unnecessary, if the thing were pro- 
perly placed before the nation; who 
should take it to their shame, and to 
the reproof of those who have had to 
cater for them, that since 1824, the 
establishment of the National Gallery, 
we have not done so much as one 
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merchant or private gentleman would 
do in half the time for the ornament 
of his country house ; and what is the 
expense of our National Gallery ?—not 
including cost of pictures—not L.1000 
per annum. The evidence of Dr 
Waagen and others will sufficiently 
show what other countries are and have 
been doing. The Committee, in their 
report, refer to the valuable evidence 
of Dr Waagen and the Baron Von 
Klenze, on the subject of arrangement 
of schools. We confess we a little 
fear the arranging them historically, 
least it lead rather to the curiosities 
of art than its excellences; and we 
doubt if there be not too great a stress 
laid upon the difference of requisites 
for a public and a private collection. 
The first thing is to get good pictures, 
The arrangement for the schools in the 
Munich Gallery seems to be perfect. 
That gallery has three peculiarities, 
Ist, There is a long corridor from 
which you can branch off into any 
school, without going through the 
intermediate schools; 2dly, For se- 
parate schools large rooms are form- 
ed, which are appropriated to the 
largest and most magnificent pictures, 
and attached to these large are smaller 
rooms for mere cabinet pictures, 
Lastly, a copying-room, where artists 
are allowed to copy without disturb- 
ing visitors. However, the considera- 
tion of all this, if we had room for the 
discussion, may be well deferred, un- 
til we have pictures to arrange ; for to 
speak of our own poor 126 is absurd. 
But still our National Gallery ought 
to have been built with a view to the 
future ; and why a long future to bet- 
ter things? It should have been a 
“ xenue sis ats.” What is it now? 
As an architectural design, it is a 
mixture of pretension and meanness. 
The little windows, like small eyes, 
on each side the great proboscis en- 
trance, trying to make up by their 
number for their deficiency of pro- 
portion. It wants room, though it is 
large; it wants dimensions in the 
rooms it has, and by confession a 
great part of it wants light. It is that 
«monstrum horrendum.informe ingens 
cui dumen ademptura.” 

The commands given by the King 
of Bavaria to Baron Von Kienie, were 
in another spirit. We extract from Mrs 
Jameson’s amusing work, ‘ Sketches 
at Home and Abroad,” the declaration 
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from the Baron to herself:— Build 
me a palace, in which nothing within 
or without shall be of transient fa- 
shion or interest—a palace for my 
posterity and my people, as well as 
myself ; of which the decorations shall 
be durable as well as splendid; and 
shall appear one or two centuries 
hence as pleasing to the eye and taste 
as they do now.” Upon this prin- 
ciple,” said the Baron, looking round, 
and no doubt with the pride of genius, 
“ T designed what you now see.” 

The Committee recommend the 
purchase of pictures by British artists, 
approved works, and that a portion of 
the National Gallery should be de- 
voted to them; “ especially such 
paintings as are more adapted by their 
style and subject to a gallery than a 
cabinet.” After the evidence we have 
quoted, showing the entire inadequacy 
of the Gallery to its evident purposes, 
it will not be expected that either 
room has been provided, or any efforts 
whatever made to procure works of 
living British artists. Is the country 
to conclude that since the establish- 
ment of the National Gallery in 1824, 
the British artists have not produced 
one picture worthy the admiration of 


the public, and that so utterly hope- | 


less is British art in the eyes of Mr 
Seguier the adviser, and the advised 
or non-advised Committee of Taste, 
that it has not been thought worth 
while to take it into consideration in 
the building of a National Gallery ? 
We venture to say, that both in the 
report and in the evidence an unne- 
cessary distinction is made (and too 
much stress laid upon it), between 
gallery and cabinet pictures. What 
difference should there be, unless it be 
in size—scarce in subject—though the 
report connects that with style? Many 
of the most celebrated pictures by the 
old masters were necessarily large, 
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because they were painted for parti- 
cular situations in churches, and other 
large buildiags, where size was re- 
quired. But perhaps the greater part 
are not too large for private collec- 
tions, which it is presumed the word 
cabinet implies. We do not, how- 
ever, know of the subject of any of 
them, that is unfit for either national 
or private gallery. If size be really 
the thing meant (the necessity not ex- 
isting now as it did when churches 
were to be adorned), it is feared en- 
couragement will be given by a re- 
commendation of the Committee to 
British artists to paint pictures of such 
a size and character as will, if they 
fail of obtaining the distinction of pub- 
lie purchase, leave them a very un- 
ragga speculation in the painter’s 

ands. Size is, after all, a very am- 
biguous merit, and certainly has many 
disadvantages. There cannot be a 
doubt of the propriety of the British 
school haying a place in a National 
Gallery ; but we fear large dimen- 
sions, especially with West’s three 
thousand guineas cost of canvas-daub- 
ing before our eyes, which we do’ not 
know the private collector who would 
risk his reputation by accepting. But 
it is time to conclude this paper, which 
we will do by recommending, that as 
the National Gallery is evidently un- 
fit for a national collection ; and as 
one half of the whole building is al- 
ready given up to the Royal Academy, 
that the other half be given up to 
the British artists, and—and then there 
will be no room for complaint of the 
monopoly of the Royal Academicians. 
Either establish a rival society or so- 
cieties, or throw it open to the world 
of artists, under wise regulations, 
and let them make what use they 
can of it. We will resume this sub- 
ject. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


NO. II,——-ARMAMENT AT TRINCOMALEE. 


Tue biographer of Wellington ne- 
cessarily labours under the disadvan- 
tage that the chief incidents he is call- 
ed on to record, are already familiar 
to his readers. Let him shape his 
narrative as he may, the attraction of 
novelty is one which no exercise of 
his ingenuity can supply. He finds 
no province which he can regard as 
peculiarly his own. - He attempts bio- 
graphy, and involuntary writes his- 
tory. His dates are epochs; his in- 
cidents, events ; and, wishing only to 
narrate the circumstances of a life, 
he records achievements of great and 
imperishable interest. In short, he 
finds it utterly impossible to separate 
the personal from the public, and 
forced, like Moliére’s Doctor, to as- 
sume a new character, he becomes 
historien malgré lui. . 

Into this predicament all who write 
about Wellington must necessarily 
fall. The category is one, however, 
in which we hold ourselves to be only 
partially included. We pretend nei- 
ther to be annalist nor biographer, our 
chief object being by no means to 
write about Wellington, but simply to 


illustrate what Wellington has written 
about himself. True it is, that the 
most conspicuous and memorable of 
his achievements have, in our imagi- 
nation, become somewhat tainted and 
fly-blown by the vast number of litera- 
ry blue bottles always on the watch 
for such prey, and who eagerly fasten 
on every occurrence which may ex. 
cite the sympathy, or command the 
admiration of the public. Let us take 
Waterloo as an example.* With the 
details of that splendid victory ever 
one is so familiar, that any further ak 
lusion to them, at the present day, 
would almost be regarded as an im. 
pertinence. Times are changed. Its 
localities are no longer the object of 
pilgrimage to “ gentlemen of the 
press.”” The very names of Hougo- 
mont and Quatre Bras have become 
caviare to the most omnivorous reader, 
and the word Waterloo, which, when 
duly emblazoned on a titlepage, could 
once sell a bad book, would now go 
very far to ruin a good one. And why 
‘is this? Not assuredly because Eng- 
lishmen have ceased to regard that 
memorable triumph with sentiments 





* We have been favoured by the Rev. John Sinclair with the following letter 
—direct to this point—from the Duke of Wellington to Sir John Sinclair :— 


** Dear Sir, 


‘* Bruxelles, April 28, 1816. 


«« T have received your letter of the 20th. The people of England may be 


entitled to a detailed and accurate account of the battle of Waterloo, and I 
have no objection to their having it ; but I do object to their being misinformed 
and misled by the novels called relations, impartial accounts, &c. &c. of this 
transaction, containing the stories which curious travellers have picked up 
from peasants, private soldiers, individual officers, &c. &c., and have published 
to the world as the truth. Hougomont was no more fortified than La Haye 
Sainte ; and the latter was not lost for the want of fortification, but by one of 
those accidents from which human affairs are never entirely exempt. 

“I am really disgusted with and ashamed of all that I have seen of the 
battle of Waterloo. The number of writings upon it ‘would lead the world to 
believe that the British army had never fought a battle before ; and there is 
not one which contains a true representation, or even an idea, of the trans- 
action, and that is because the writers have referred themselves to the autho- 
rities above quoted instead of to the official sources and reports. * 

** It is not true that the British army was unprepared. The story.of the 
Greek is equally unfounded, as is that of Vandamme having 46,000 men. 
Upon this last point I refer you to Marshal Ney’s report, who, upon this point, 
must be the best authority. Ever, dear sir, yours most faithfully, 


6¢ WELLINGTON,” 
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of pride, or become ungrateful to the 
man whose vast genius achieved it, 
but simply because they can now ex- 
pect to find in any work on the sub- 
ject merely a recapitulation of details 
with which they are already intimate- 
ly acquainted. 

But when Wellington lays open the 
volumes of his secret correspondence, 
the case becomes very different, or 
rather is entirely reversed. The in- 
terest is then heightened by the very 
circumstances to which we have al- 
luded. The portions of the work 
which afford us the highest gratifica- 
tion, are those connected with events, 
with the details of which we are most fa- 
miliar, and which, by their magnitude 
and political importance, have left on 
our minds the most deep and durable 
impression. It is of course necessary 
to have understood and appreciated 
the result, before we can derive plea- 
sure from the elucidation of the cir- 
cumstances in which it originated. 

Though we have no doubt, there- 
fore, that the portions of Wellington’s 
correspondence more immediately con- 
nected with his great victories, are 
those which will most forcibly arrest 
the attention of the public, yet there 


are some interludes—if we may so call 
them—of his life, which, though un- 
connected with success of any kind, 
and terminating in no remarkable re- 
sult, are by no means without interest, 
as illustrating the character of the 


man. The reader will enjoy many 
opportunities of observing how Wel- 
lington thought and acted in the more 
brilliant periods of his career. It is 
our present object to exhibit him in a 
position where, from the ignorance 
and mismanagement of others, success 
was impossible. The circumstances 
connected with the episode, to which 
we are about to direct attention, are 
but little known; and but for the in- 
terest arising from the correspondence 
connected with it, unworthy of being 
more so. But the life of Wellington, 
like the picture of a great master, is 
deserving of minute study, and the 
portions involved in the deepest sha- 
dow will be found, on careful exami- 
nation, to be entitled to equal admira- 
' tion with those on which the artist has 
concentrated his light. 

There is no doubt that whatever 
Lord Wellesley may have become 
since, he was, at the period of his go- 
vernment in India, a man of very con- 
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siderable talents. The promptitude 
and decision of his measures in the 
Mysore war, have received merited. 
applause from all writers on Indian 
affairs. The complete success, how- 
ever, in which it terminated, had the 
effect of whetting his appetite for mi- 
litary operations so powerfully, that 
after the restoration of peace, visions 
of conquest in other quarters seem 
perpetually to have haunted his ima- 
gination. At the period in question, 
there was a very small amount of force 
in India, either naval or military, dis-_ 
posable for such objects, but this de- 
ficiency of offensive means had neither 
the effect of damping his ardour for 
the acquisition of fresh laurels, nor of 
inducing him to delay the execution 
of projects, which, when examined in 
detail, by no means appear to have 
originated in “ absolute wisdom.” 

Allowing Lord Wellesley, there- 
fore, full credit for the general vigour 
and success of his administration, we 
fear it must be conceded that he had 
his weak points. Few men are with- 
out vanity, and certainly Lord Wel- 
lesley was not of the number. The 
world in those days thought highly of 
his merits, yet, in his own opinion, by 
no means so highly as they deserved. 
No man had a keener relish for praise, 
or could be more solicitous to obtain 
it. Lord Wellesley’s great object 
consequently was to make an impres- 
ston. His faculties were continually 
on the stretch to attract applause, by 
some striking and unanticipated result, 
Ordinary approbation was not enough 
for him; he was not satisfied, unless 
he succeeded in exciting surprise and 
admiration by some brilliant coup 
@état. In short, Lord Wellesley seems 
to have been affected by a sort of men- 
tal St Vitus’ dance. His activity never 
slumbered, and his restless impatience 
of inaction was continually goading 
him to enterprise. That his enter- 
prises were not always judicious, will be 
made apparent by the details to which 
we now solicit the attention of the 
reader. 

The first of Lord Wellesley’s pro- 
jects was to gain possession of the set- 
tlement of Batavia. It appears that 
the surrender of Surinam had induced — 
the King to imagine that the other 
Dutch settlements might be gained on 
similiar conditions, and he accordingly 
addressed a private and secret com- 
munication to Lord Wellesley, in his 
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individual capacity, authorizing him to 
take measures for inducing the settle- 
ment of Batavia to accept his Majes- 
ty’s protection. There appears to 
have existed not the smallest ground 
for supposing that the Batavese con- 
templated ahy change of allegiance. 
No wish for British protection had 
been expressed by any portion of the 
inhabitants. No negotiations had 
taken place; no understanding been 
established with the authorities, and 
altogether so visionary was the pro- 
ject of thus acquiring this important 
colony, that it seems never to have 
been entertained by any of the King’s 
Ministers. We are warranted in so 
concluding, both because not a syl- 
lable relating to it is to be found in 
the published despatches of Lord Wel- 
lesley or Mr Dundas, and because, had 
it been otherwise, the recommendation 
would have been transmitted to the 
Governor-General, through the regular 
channel, instead of being made the sub- 
ject of a private and personal commu- 
nication from the King to Lord Wel- 
lesley in his non-official character. 
Altogether the affair is curious, as 
showing the keen interest felt by 
George III. in the concerns even of 
his most distant dominions, and that 
he occasionally exercised an influence 
on political measures of which his re- 
- sponsible advisers were by no means 
aware. 

The suggestion of his sovereign was 
too much in accordance with the in- 
clinations of Lord Wellesley not to 
be immediately acted upon, and he 
determined, without delay, to fit out 
an expedition to Batavia. On an- 
nouncing this intention to Lord Clive, 
then Governor of Madras, that noble- 
man expressed, in the strongest man- 
ner, his conviction of the imprudence 
and impolicy of the project. In a 
letter to Colonel Wellesley on the sub- 
ject, he says— Previous to the re- 
ceipt of Lord Mornington’s private 
letter, I had, ina despatch of the 24th 
instant, fully stated to his Lordship 
my sentiments upon the inexpediency 
and danger of further weakening our 
present incomplete and divided army ; 
and I have not scrupled to give it as 
my opinion, that in the actual state of 
affairs in the Carnatic and Mysore, it 
will be most for the public good ‘to 
attempt the attainment of the object 
of his Majesty’s commands by a naval 
blockade only.” ‘The remonstrances 
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of Lord Clive, however, and his repre. 
sentations of the danger to which any 
diminution of military force must ex. 
pose the Company’s possessions, were 
ineffectual. Lord Wellesley wrote 
immediately to Admiral Rainier, re- 
quiring the co-operation of the naval 
force at his disposal, and explaining 
his views in detail. The despatch 
informed the Admiral that it was by 
no means his intention “ to attempt to 
reduce or to retain Batavia by force,” 
but merely to send there “ several 
ships of war, with a force sufficiently 
numerous to furnish an ostensible jus- 
tification to the Governor-General 
to surrender the colony into our 
hands.” In case, however, the Go- 
vernor-General should not think pro- 
per to take advantage of this * osten- 
sible justification,” and should prefer 
retaining his own office and thécolony, 
then we are left to conclude that the 
Admiral—after expressing, of course, 
his regret and astonishment at the bad 
taste of this perverse functionary— 
was to put about ship and return 
whence he came. 

The service thus proposed was cer- 
tainly not a brilliant one, and though 
Lord Wellesley endeavoured to 
heighten its attractions by assurances 
that * the warehouses at Batavia con- 
tained public property to a very large 
amount,” and that a considerable pro- 
portion of this might be expected to 
find its way into the pockets of the 
captors, the Admiral seems to have 
been by no means ambitious of en 
gaging init. The intention of Lord 
Wellesley was simply to invite the 
Governor of Batavia to give up the 
colony. Not a shot was to be fired, 
and the guns could be of no use, and 
it is only when acceptance is enforced 
by these, that a British Admiral is ac- 
customed to send invitations to an 
enemy. The reply of Admiral 
Rainier, therefore, was unfavourable 
to the wishes of the Governor-General 
and the result was the postponement 
of the expedition till “« a more conve- 
nient season.” 

In truth the affair is utterly without 
interest, éxcept from Colonel. Wek 
lesley’s being in some measure cot 
nected with it. 'The command of the 
military force amounting to 1200 men 
was offered to him, and the ¢ireum- 
stance is worthy of record from the 
high testimonies to his merit, and the 
value. of his services, whieh it drew 
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from Lord Clive and some of the 
most distinguished men in India. The 
former expresses himself thus in a 
letter to Colonel Wellesley. “ In 
sending you, therefore, the offer of the 
command of the land forces about to 
sail to the eastward, I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending in the strongest 
terms, and in requesting you—if I 
may be permitted to do so—to re- 
main in a situation which I have long 
felt and still feel that -you fill with 
singular advantage to our own coun- 
try, as well as to Mysore; a situation 
in which for the prosperous settlement 
of our new acquisitions, integrity and 
vigilance of conduct are indispensables 
and in which your acquired know- 
ledge and experience, especially in the 
event of active operations, must give 
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you the advantage over other men, 
and in which I should find it not only 
difficult but impossible to replace you 
to my satisfaction.” 

Under these circumstances the 
course adopted by Colonel Wellesley 
may be anticipated. In Mysore he 
held perhaps the most important com. 
mand in India. Active operations 
against Doondiah were about to com- 
mence, and he at once declined the 
command of the troops destined for 
Batavia, adding in his letter to Lord 
Clive, that no prospect of advantage or 
credit to be gained elsewhere should 
induce. him to relinquish his command 
in Mysore at so interesting a period. 
In the propriety of this decision it 
appears from the following letter that 
Lord Wellesley acquiesced. 


Marquis Wellesley to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. (£xtract). 


‘My Dear Arruur, 


Fort William, 6th June, 1800. * 


‘“‘ Lord Clive has pressed for your continuance in Mysore with an earnest- 
ness so honourable to you, that I think you cannot accept the command of the 
forces destined for Batavia; indeed, I suspect that you could not quit Mysore 


at present. 


Your conduct there has secured your character and advancement 


for the remainder of your life, and you may trust me for making the best use of 


your merits in your future promotion. 


** Ever, my dear Arthur,” &c. 


For several months after this period 
we discover no traces of the existence 
of the Batavia project ; but in the fol- 
lowing October we find that it “is not 
dead, but sleeping.” At the same 
time we are informed that its slumber 
is to remain unbroken for the present. 
In a despatch, dated October 22d, to 
Admiral Rainier, Lord Wellesley 
writes as follows. “ I am decidedly 
of opinion that the British Govern- 
ment of India would not be justified 
in undertaking or prosecuting any ex- 
pedition, the necessary effect of which 
must be, to remove the strength of 
your Excellency’s squadron to an 
considerable distance, to the eastward, 
for any long period of time. The 
same. objection applies in a certain 
degree, to the detachment of any part 
of our military force in the present 
conjuncture for the purposes of any 
foreign conquests unconnected with 
an increase of our means of defence 
against the probable point of danger. 
This objection applies most power- 
fully to any detachment of our Euro- 
pean force; the whole disposable 
amount of which throughout India does 


not at this time amount to ten thou- 
sand men.” Alluding more particu- 
larly to Batavia, in a subsequent part 
of the despatch, he again expresses 
his conviction that any attempt on 
that colony in the existing circum- 
stances of India would be utterly un- 
justifiable. The time was come, he 
said, when “ the pursuit of any fo- 
reign conquest, however easy and ad- 
vantageous, must yield to the necessity 
of self defence,” and he assures the 
Admiral that ‘ the absence of our fleet 
and of any part of our disposable 
European force might be fatal to our 
existence in India.” 

Having thus made the Admiral fully 
aware of the danger and impoliey of 
engaging in aggressive operations at 
a conjuncture so critical, Lord Wel- 
lesley proceeds to point out to him the 
measures which, in his judgment, are 
most proper to be adopted. In the. 
first place, he strongly recommends 
the blockade of” Batavia to be imme- 
diately given up. -In the second, he 
states that, after much consideration, 
he had selected ‘Trincomalee as the 
‘station most favourable for protecting 
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the western coast of India, or pro- 
ceeding up the Red Sea to co-operate 
with the British army in Egypt, as 
would probably be necessary. At 
Trincomalee, therefore, he had deter- 
mined on assembling all his military 
disposable force, and strongly urges 
the propriety of its being made the 
chief rendezvous of the naval squad- 
ron. He also expresses a very ear- 
nest desire that the Admiral should 
personally repair to Trincomalee as 
speedily as possible, in order to con- 
cert measures with Colonel Wellesley, 
whom he expresses his intention of in- 
vesting with the chief military com- 

~mand. 
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On the 22d of October, therefore, it 
was the firm and settled conviction of 
Lord Wellesley that “ the pursuit of 
any foreign conquest, however easy 
and advantageous,” would be most 
rash and dangerous. Before the 5th 
of November, however, it appears that 
a striking change had taken place in 
his opinions. On that day we find 
him engaged more appropriately than 
consistently—in arranging a gun- 
powder plot against the Mauritius, 
The following extract is from a letter 
to Colonel Wellesley, announcing his 
appointment to command the arma- 
ment about to be assembled at Trinco. 
malee. 


*¢ Intelligence which I have received has satisfied me that a blow might now 


be struck, with every prospect of success, against the Isle of France. 


If the 


state of my accounts from Europe - Egypt should leave me at liberty to 
make such an attempt, at the close of the month of December, my anxious 
wish is, that you should proceed, on or about the 25th of December, from 
Trincomalee directly to the Isle of France, and carry into execution the plan 
contained in the papers enclosed in my letter B of this date, provided you and 
the Admiral, after full consideration, should judge that plan to be practicable, 
with the means which I can enable you to command, and within the period of 


the season stated in the plan. 


«« The enclosures of this letter, and of my letter B of this date, contain such 


ample details as to require no explanation from me. 


miral and Mr Stokes at Trincomalee. 


You will meet the Ad- 
In the mean while, I shall furnish you 


with such information as I possess respecting the expedition formerly project- 
ed against the Isle of France, directing your attention to the various changes 
of circumstances which favour the plan of Mr Stokes, and also stating such 


observations as occur to me on the general principles of the plan. 


The parti- 


cular details of the project involve many questions purely naval or military, on 
which the Admiral and you must be more competent to decide. 
‘‘ It is necessary to apprise you that I have observed the strictest secrecy 


with regard to my views against the Isle of France. 


nicated them even to Lord Clive. 
him, I will give you timely notice. 


Ihave not yet,commu- 


If I judge it advisable to disclose them to 


«¢ Ever yours, dear Arthur,” &c. 


In order to explain this striking 
change of opinion, it is necessary to 
state that an “ intelligent navigator,” 
named Stokes, to whom allusion is 
made in the preceding extract, had in 
the interval been admitted to the ho- 
nour of communicating with Lord 
Wellesley. It appears that this person, 
about six months before, had been 
made prisoner, and passed several 
weeks in the Mauritius. His report 
was, that the island at the period of 
his detention, was very weakly gar- 
risoned, and might easily be captured 
by a British force. Whatever might 
be the pretensions of Mr Stokes, he 
had certainly no reason to complain of 
the degree of credit accorded both to 
his facts and his opinions by the Go- 


vernor-General. But there are some 
singular circumstances connected with 
this “‘intelligentnavigator.” Through- 
out these transactions, we hear a great 
deal of Mr Stokes, but see nothing. 
His shadow is continually flitting 
across the stage, but he never appears 
on it. His presence seems to have 
gladened no Visual orbs but those of 
Lord Wellesley. To every one else, 
he was “ an invisible thing, a voice, a 
mystery.” His approach is loudly 
announced, but he never comes, and 
when the curtain drops at the conclu- 
sion of the drama, we are left in a 
state of most perplexing doubt, whe- 
ther Mr Stokes be a true living man, 
eating, drinking, and tobacco-chew- 
ing, like other navigators equally in- 
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telligent, or. merely a phantom con- 
jured up by the imaginative brain of 
the Governor-General. No doubt 
much might be said on both sides of a 
question, fortunately not of import- 
ance proportionate to its difficulty of 
solution, but this at least is certain, 


that whether denizen of earth or air, 
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fit out an expedition fo the Mauritius, 
an island both naturally and artificial- 
ly of great strength, and to capture 
which—if at all suitably garrisoned,— 
the force at his disposal was wholly 
inadequate. 

The merits and qualities of this in- 
telligent but mysterious navigator 


navigator, spirit of grace, or goblin 
damned, upon his advice and unsup- 
ported testimony, did Lord Wellesley 


form the subject of the following very 
interesting letter. 


“© Marquis: Wellesley to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


“My Dear Arruur, Fort William, 5th November, 1800. 

“I enclose in this letter copies of several papers which I have received from 
Mr C. Stokes, containing suggestions for an attack on the Isle of France. 
The sketch which accompanies these papers is imperfect, and was hastily 
copied from a very accurate original survey, during Mr Stokes’s passage down 
the river to the packet destined to convey him to the Admiral. I do not ex- 
pect that these papers, without much personal explanation from Mr Stokes, 
can enable you to form a competent judgment of his plan. My only object in 
forwarding these papers to you at present, is to save you the time which you 
must have otherwise employed in reading these papers after Mr Stokes’s 
arrival at Trincomalee. 

“‘ This letter will probably reach you before you can arrive at that place, 
where I trust you will find Mr Stokes and the Admiral. 

“It is only necessary to add some account of Mr Stokes’s character, and of 
his means of information on the subject of these papers. I have every reason 
to believe his character perfectly unexceptionable. You are aware that he ac- 
companied me on board the Virginie. As an evidence, I know no man more 
deserving of credit. 

“With regard to his means of information, he has resided three several 
times in the Islé of France: First: Previously to the war, when he proceeded 
to the Isle of France from America, on a commercial speculation. Secondly : 
He was taken prisoner in the year 1795, and detained for some time in the 
island. Thirdly: He was again taken prisoner and carried into the Isle of 
France early in the month of July last, and he remained in the island until the 


commencement of the month of August. 
‘‘ Ever yours, dear Arthur,” &c. 


Immediately on his appointment to 
command the armament at Trincoma- 
lee, Colonel Wellesley repaired there 
and entered zealously on the task of 
completing its equipment for service. 
But Lord Wellesley’s ardour on the 
subject of the expedition appeared by 
no means to have been contagious ; at 
all events, both Lord Clive and the 
Admiral escaped the infection. Weeks 
passed and neither the latter nor any 
part of his squadron appeared at Trin- 
comalee. Indeed, his astonishment 
may readily be conceived, when, 
after having read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested the contents of 
the despatch of the 22d of October, he 
became aware that on the 5th of No- 
vember Lord Wellesley was actually 
busied with arrangements for an 


attack on the Mauritius. How Lord 
Wellesley. explained the inconsistency 
between his words and his measures, 
or whether he attempted explanation 
at all, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, since all the documents which 
could throw light on these projects 
have been carefully excluded from the 
collection of his despatches edited by 
Mr Martin. 

But whatever impression may have 
been produced on the mind of Ad- 
miral Rainier, by the strange contra- 
dictions of the Governor-General, 
certain it is that he did not suffer them 
to influence his movements. To 
Trincomalee he did not come, and 
what was perhaps of still higher con- 
sequence, Mr. Stokes also was found 


absent by Colonel Wellesley, at the 
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very time and place where his-services 
were most wanted. But in the mean 
time, a dismal apprehension had oc- 
curred to shake the nerves of Lord 
Wellesley. It haunted his imagination 
by day, and his dreams by night. At 
Fort- William or at Barrackpore, in 
drawing-room, or durber, his peace 
was still poisoned by sad forebodings 
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relative to Mr Stokes. Intelligence 
of Mr Stokes’s arrival at Trincomalee 
would, of course, be wafted * from In- 
dus to the pole.” The Governor of 
the Mauritius would be roused by it 
from his dream of security, and then 
farewell to those air-born visions of 
conquest which gladdened the imagi- 
nation of the Governor-General. 


“‘ The Secretary of the Supreme Government to Colonel the 
Hon. A. Wellesley. 


* My Dear Sir, Calcutta, 7th December, 1800. 

«It has occurred to the Governor-General since closing his despatches by 
the Waller, that it may be of material importance to prevent Mr Stokes's 
arrival at Trincomalee with Admiral Rainier being publicly known. If intel- 
ligence of Mr Stokes’s arrival at Trincomalee should reach Tranquebar, the 
French agents at that settlement (who must be apprised of Mr Stokes’s recent 
return from the Isle of France) will probably at once conclude that the arma- 
ment is destined against the Isle of France, and take some active measures for 
conveying intelligence of the armament to the Isle of France, and of the ground 
of their conjecture respecting its destination for that island. 

** His Lordship therefore requests that you will suggest to the Admiral, the 
expediency of taking any precautions which may be practicable for preventing 
Mr Stokes’s arrival at Trincomalee being generally known; and also for prevent- 
ing the conveyance of any intelligence respecting the armament from Tranquebar 
to the Isle of France, by sea. His Lordsbip desires me to add, that the Ad- 
miral and you will be the best judges what measures can be taken fo the 
above-mentioned purposes. 

«‘ The Governor-General, having ground to believe that a number of British 
subjects have voluntarily entered and served on board of the French privateers 
in tie Indian seas, his Lordship requests, in the event of the enterprise against 
the Isle of France proving successful, you will endeavour to discover and ap- 
prehend all such persons, and that you will take the usual measures for bring- 


ing them to trial and punishment. 


« T have the honour to be,”’ &c. 


On another occasion, the sensitive 
mind of Lord Wellesley seems to have 
been smitten with apprehension lest 
Mr Stokes should not receive from his 
brother all those delicate attentions to 
which he considers him to be entitled. 
It is gratifying also to observe by the 
following extract from one of his let- 
ters to Colonel Wellesley, that his 
praises of Mr Stokes were to be ac- 
companied by—what was probably 
more to the taste of a navigator so in- 
telligent—a little solid pudding. “I 
beg you will be particularly kind and 
attentive to Mr Stokes, and that you 
will repose confidence in him, which 
you may venture with the utmost de- 
gree of security. He is a very ho- 
nourable and honest man, of consider- 
able knowledge in his own line, and 
of very uncommon talents. His ardour 
will not displease you. I have named 
him commissary of stores and provi- 


sions. If you should take the island, 
I desire he may be appointed intendant 


under you.” In another letter Lord 
Wellesley expresses his strong desire 
that a naval force should accompany 
the expedition, since * Mr Stokes has 
stated it to be advisable that as large 
a portion of the troops as possible 
should be embarked in his Majesty's 
ships.” 

After so much preparatory flourish, 
it is surely time that Mr Stokes should 
make his appearance in good earnest. 
The lamps are lighted, the overture 
has been played, the curtain is ready 
to draw up, but the hero of the farce 
is not forthcoming. The actors are 
loudly demanding, where is 


‘Stokes? and Echo answers where! 


In tracing the circumstances connect- 
ed with this armament, one eannot 
help feeling for Lord Wellesley, u1- 
der the agonies of hope occa- 
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sioned by these repeated disappoint-. and become master of all the circum. 
ments. ‘ Il am much concerned,” he stances connected with the intended 
says in a letter to Colonel Wellesley, operations, except those of which the 
«to inform you that Mr Stokes will invisible Mr Stokes formed the sole 
not reach Trincomalee so soon asIex- depositary, he proceeded without fur- 
pected.” ther delay to demolish the airy fabric 

But the cruelest cut of all was yet to excited by Lord Wellesley. We beg 
come. When Colonel Wellesley had the reader to observe how the edifice 
been several weeks at Trincomalee, crumbles at every touch. 


* Colonel the Hon, A. Wellesley to the Governor-General. 


* My Lorp, F Trincomalee, 22d January, 1801. 

« A month has nearly efapsed since I arrived here, but I have hitherto re- 
ceived no tidings of the Admiral or Mr Stokes. It is evident from the papers 
received from Mr Stokes, of which I am at present in possession, that he is 
of opinion that the attempt upon Mauritius should not be made, if it is not 
possible to reach the island before the month of February. It is probable, 
therefore, that it will be postponed, and that you will have to determine whether 
you will make the attack on the return of the season in April. As I think it 
desirable that you should be acquainted as soon as possible with certain cir- 
cumstances, which in my opinion have altered the situation of affairs, I lose no 
time in writing to you. 

“ The circumstances of the island have altered in some degree, since Mr 
Stokes was there, and procured the information upon which you determined to 
undertake the expedition. In the first place, it is impossible to suppose that 
the enemy will not have suspected the real object of the armament, and will 
not have prepared for defence. Indeed, before I arrived at Madras, and before. 
it was known that I was going there, 1 received letters from the western coast, 
stating that the armament was destined either for Mauritius, Egypt, or Batavia, 
and would be commanded by Sir J. Craig, The removal of the 88th regiment 
from Bombay to Pointe de Galle has made it very clear that it was not destined 
for Egypt; and the alteration of the rendezyous, and the removal of the 
squadron from the Straits of Malacca to Trincomalee, in consequence of the 
alteration of the plan, have made it equally clear that it was not destined for 
Batavia. 

** Therefore, those who judge of the intentions of government by their acts, 
must have found out the real object of the expedition. But not only have the 
French had that mode of ascertaining our intentions, but Mr Webbe informed 
me of a circumstance at Madras, which proves that they must receive intelli. 
gence of them. from what they must have deemed at the time the best author- 
ity. 

. A French lady residing at Madras, knew that an expedition was about to 
sail against Mauritius, and she had been desired to make known the names of 
her friends upon the island, in order that they and their property might be 
protected. It cannot be doubted but that this intelligence flew to Tranquebar 
immediately, and as no object for the armament was defined, it must have ob-~ 
tained great credit. It is probable, therefore, that the French will be made 
acquainted with the design, and will prepare themselves accordingly. 

“ T acknowledge that I have never been very sanguine in my expectations 
of the success of Mr Stokes’s plan to surprise the place, for many reasons ; 
but I expected that the enemy would not have heard ofthe armament, would 
be NEPREpAROAe and their works in bad condition: this cannot be expected in 


“In the second place, the number of men at present upon the island is 
greater than was stated by Mr Stokes. 

“I conclude that the government of Fort St George will have communi, 
cated to you the accounts received at Tranquebar by the Esther. Two ships 
of war and several merchant ships intended for privateers had arrived at the 
island, and these must have added to its strength. But if we had been able to 
sail as first proposed, it is probable that we should have found that some of 
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them were gone out on a cruise, and the others unprepared for their defence, 
We cannot expect in April, that a ship will be out, or a man will be absent, 
and.we must therefore reckon upon an addition to the numbers stated by Mr 
Stokes, of at least 1500 men. In this calculation I do not reckon upon the’ 
troops expected ; but only upon the vessels and their men positively stated to 
have arrived. Upon this statement the question is, whether our numbers will 
be sufficient to ensure the object in April; and whether it would be proper to 
make a trial of Mr Stokes’s plan. 

«‘[ want much information, which Mr Stokes alone can give; to enable me 
to decide upon his plan, and I therefore defer to write upon it till I see him. 
What I have above written may be, however, considered as independent of all 
particular plans, and applies only to the general question. a 

‘«‘ The state of our provisions on the first of next month will be as follows:— 

Four months’ provisions remaining, for . ° ° 1080 men. 2 
Four months in the Rockingham . ° ° ° 100 
Six months nearly, in the other transports . . 500 
Five months in the ship at Pointe de Galle, which brought 
the 88th from Bombay ° . . ° . 600 

«* This will give provisions for the whole number of Europeans for three 
months and a half, exclusive of some beef which I have taken from hence, and 
will last them more than four months, with the savings which I hope will be 
made upon the issue. 

«« The difference between this and my former statements upon this subject, 
arises from the want of the ship from Madras, which was to have carried 200 
men, and to have been provided with provisions for them for six months; 
from the consumption of this month, in the ships occupied by the 10th regi- 
ment, the Bengal and Madras artillery at this place, and by the 88th regiment 
at Pointe de Galle; and from the deficiencies in the Rockingham, owing to 
the difficulty of embarking provisions at Madras in the bad season. 

* I told you heretofore, that no refreshments could be procured upon this 
island for the troops ; that if they had been landed, they must have lived upon 
their sea provisions ; and therefore I thought it better to keep them in their 
ships, than to expose them in tents to the worst weather I have seen in India. 
Besides, so long as there was a prospect that the Admiral would arrive in such 
time as to enable us to undertake the expedition, I did not wish to increase the 
difficulty and trouble at the moment of our departure, by having so many more 
men to embark. 

“The natives have been on shore ever since they arrived, but have been 
obliged to live upon their sea provisions till within this fortnight ; and I pro- 
pose to land the Europeans, as soon as I shall have seen the Admiral, if it 
shall be determined that we are not to sail immediately. 

*¢ T have the honour to be,” &c. 


Before the preceding despatch had 
time to reach its destination, «Lord 
Wellesley received a communication 
from Admiral Rainier, in which he 
positively declined employing any 
portion of the squadron under his 
command in the proposed enterprise. 
The Admiral, it appeared, was Stohes- 
proof, and declined holding any com- 
munication with the intelligent navi- 
gator on matters connected with the 
service. In short, it seemed as if 
Lord Wellesley’s troubles connected 
with this individual were to have no 
end. All ears but his were deaf to 
the voice of the charmer, “ charm he 
never so wisely,” and the refusal of 
naval co-operation increased both his 
difficulties and perplexity. 


In truth only one course, sanction- 
ed by sound judgment, was open to 
him. The station of Trincomalee 
was very favourably adapted for pro- 
tecting those portions of our Indian 
territory liable to European aggres- 
sion. The peril threatened by the 
success of the French army in Egypt, 
was not only great but imminent. 
French influence was already felt in 
our relations with the native powers, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
approach of an army led by Bona- 
parte, would have roused a spirit of 
resistance so general as to have led 
inevitably to the entire overthrow of 
our power. At that period England 
felt the weakness of an empire. origi- 
nating in conquest and maintained by 
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force. No assimilation had taken 
place between the conquerors and the 
conquered. Our government, either 
in form or principle, had never been 
accommodated to the habits and pre- 
judices of the people. We had re- 
spected nothing that was sacred in 
their eyes. Intercourse had brought 
with it no sympathy nor union of in- 
terests) The natives of both religions 
had felt humbled by the very protec- 
tion they had been compelled to court, 
and would have instantly joined the 
standard of any invader sufficiently 
powerful to promise emancipation 
from their thraldom. Had a French 
army entered Hindostan, what myriads 
of hearts and hands would have been 
united against us! There is a moral 
in such a state of things which it is 
of some consequence that statesmen 
should remember. 

When our Indian possessions were 
threatened by such danger, there can 
be no doubt that the policy so strongly 
enforced in Lord Wellesley’s despatch 
of the 22d October was sound and 
judicious. He had no force disposable 
for foreign conquest. It was with 


the greatest difficulty that he had been 
able to detach 2000 Europeans to 


Trincomalee ; and this force, even 
when increased by the addition of a 
weak battalion from Ceylon, and a 
body of native volunteers, was evi- 
dently inadequate to the objects which 
he was ambitious of achieving. At 
all events, it- was Lord Wellesley’s 
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duty, as he himself most truly said, to 
retain this force in a central and com- 
manding position instead of detaching 
it, as he was most imprudently soli- 
citous to do, on schemes of distant con- 
quest. 

But the mind of Lord Wellesley 
seems at that moment to have been a 
sort of pendulum, which could only 
oscillate between the Mauritius and 
Batavia. Exactly in proportion to 
its departure from the one was its 
approach to the other. Displaying 
remarkable acuteness in all his ordi- 
nary judgments, Lord Wellesley seems 
to have been affected by monomania 
in every thing connected with these 
expeditions. To give them up was, 
in his judgment, impossible. 

Opposition had merely the effect of 
interesting his self-love in the cause, 
and inducing him to cling to them 
with a stronger and more convulsive 
grasp. Though the Admiral, there- 
fore, had declared against the Mauri- 
tius project, Lord Wellesley still 
ventured to hope that he might be 
induced to bear some part in opera- 
tions against Batavia. We should 
have thought that to make such a 
proposition, considering the tenor of 
his former despatches, must have been 
a matter of some delicacy and embar- 
rassment. But Lord Wellesley seems 
to have got over this difficulty with 
astonishing facility, as will become 
apparent from the following official 
communication to his brother. 


“‘ The Governor-General to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


“ Sir, 


Fort William, 24th January, 1801. 


“ Since the date of my last official despatch to you (December 6th, 1800) 
Ihave received advice from his Excellency Vice-Admiral Rainier, the unfa- 
vourable tenor of which has unfortunately compelled me to delay the proposed 


expedition against the Isle of France. 


“2. This circumstance, combined with the general aspect of affairs in Eu- 
rope and in India, requires an alteration in the measures which I had proposed 
to carry into effect, under a different view of our present situation and future 


prospects. 


«3. I have therefore determined to resume the expedition against Batavia 
with the least possible delay ; and it is my intention, that the whole force now 
assembled on the island of Ceylon shall be employed on this service. 

“4, Under these circumstances I have judged it expedient to appoint Major- 
General Baird to the chief command of the expedition against Batavia, and 
to appoint you to be second in command on that expedition. ; : 

“5. Immediately after the reduction of Batavia, a proper garrison having 


been appropriated to the defence of that place, it is my intention that the re- 
mainder of the troops, together with such additional force as it may be advis- 
able to apply to this service, from India, should proceed directly from Java to 
the attack of the Isle of France. 
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« §, The chief command of the expedition against Isle of France will be 
intrusted to you, with the same powers, and under the same instructions, with 
which you were furnished by my despatch of the 6th of December, 1800. 

«<7, Major-General Baird will proceed from hence in the course of a few 
days for Trincomalee ; on his arrival at that port, he will assume the general 
command of the troops to be employed in the first instance against Batavia. 

«8, When you shall proceed from Batavia to the attack of the Isle of 
France, you will act under my instructions of the 6th of December, in the 
same manner as if the expedition against that place had taken effect in the 
month of December, 1800, as far as those instructions may be applicable to 


the actual circumstances of the case. 


“9, The details connected with the resumed expedition against the Isle of 


France will be communicated to you hereafter. 


Vice- Admiral Rainier will 


communicate to you my despatches addressed to him under this date. 


The reader will have learned from 
the contents of the preceding docu- 
ment, that Colonel Wellesley had been 
superseded in the command of the 
forces at Trincomalee, by Major-Ge- 
neral Baird. It was the decided im- 
pression of the latter, and is still the 
impression of his family, that he was 
unfairly treated by Lord Wellesley. 
Our own conviction perfectly agrees 
with this. A more gallant or meri- 
torious officer than General Baird did 
not exist. He had seen much service, 


and discharged many arduous and im- 


portant duties with credit and dis- 
tinction. Colonel Wellesley was junior 
in rank, and his claims arising from 
past services were decidedly inferior, 
yet at the termination of the Mysore 
war, General Baird had, contrary to 
his own wishes, been removed from the 
Madras.establishment, to that of Ben- 
gal, in order that his superior rank 
might not interfere with the interests 
of Colonel Wellesley, who had imme- 
diately been appointed to the impor- 
tant command of Mysore. Under this 
injustice Baird was silent, but when he 
saw Colonel Wellesley again prefer- 
red to the command at Trincomalee, 
he determined no longer to remain the 
patient victim of Lord Wellesley’s ne- 
potism. He remonstrated, therefore, as 
became him, and the result was, that 
at the eleventh hour, he received the 
appointment to which his claims were 
acknowledged to be paramount. 
Colonel Wellesley, too, hadjust ground 
of complaint. Though his letters, sub- 
sequently quoted, will show that he 
felt his original appointment to be an 
act of injustice to Baird, yet having 
once received it, he considered his su- 
percession to be one of equal injustice 
to himself. It was Lord Wellesley’s 
duty to be guided only by public mo- 


«‘ T have the honour to be,” &c. 


tives in the exercise of a patronage so 
important, but having once deliberate- 
ly exercised it, he had no right, with- 
out proof of incapacity or misconduct 
in the person appointed, to rescind his 
decision. We have thought it neces- 
sary thus particularly to allude to this 
subject, because a full knowledge of it 
will be found to illustrate qualities, 
which do the highest honour to both 
of the distinguished individuals in 
question. 

When the command of the force at 
Trincomalee was assigned to General 
Baird, our readers will remember that 
it formed part of Lord Wellesley’s in- 
structions, that having gained posses- 
sion’ of Batavia, Colonel Welles 
should proceed to attack the Mauri- 
tius, with all the troops that could be 
spared, after adequately providing for 
the defence and maintenance of the 
settlement. As the whole amount of 
force to be employed in these opera- 
tions did not exceed 4000 men, the re- 
sidue available for attacking the Mau- 
ritius, after providing for the purposes 
above mentioned at Batavia, must 
have been small indeed. But such 
calculations exercised no disturbing 
influence on the projects of Lord Wel- 
lesley. Indeed his ideas as to the cha- 
racter and objects of the expedition to 
Batavia seem throughout to have been 
vague and contradictory. On a for- 
mer occasion; he states it to be by “no 
means the intention of ministers to re- 
duce or maintain Batavia by force,” 
but merely to afford the Governor an 
“* ostensible justification”’ for surrend- 
ering the colony. Inno part of the do- 
cuments before us, are we informed of 
any change of these pacifie intentions, 
but subsequently we find the objects 
of the expedition designated very va- 
riously. On some occasions, it is 4 
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reduce Batavia, on others to attack ii; 
on others still to enter into negotia- 
tions for its surrender. In short, we 
only gather from this mass of discre- 
pancy and confusion, that Lord Wel- 
lesley was extremely solicitous to gain 
possession of Batavia, but had no very 
clear and definite understanding as to 
the means by which it was to be ef- 
fected. But, however inadequate his 
means, and ill-concerted his arrange- 
ments, it never entered into the mind 
of Lord Wellesley to doubt of success. 
It is rather amusing, indeed, to find 
him transmitting authority to Colonel 
Wellesley to draw from the treasuries 
of Batavia and Mauritius the amount 
of his personal disbursements at Trin- 
comalee. 

Admiral Rainier was still a thorn in 
the side of the Governor-General. 
Over his movements he could exercise 
no authority, yet he flattered himself, 
that the urgency of his representations 
had at length placed that officer be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of his 
two favourite schemes. The Admiral 
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had already declined connecting him- 
self with the Mauritius affair. With 
great promptitude, therefore, had Lord 
Wellesley changed his ground, and 
directing his persuasion into a new 
channel, entreated him to look with a 
favourable eye on Batavia. But he 
was still agitated by sad forebodings 
as to the decision of this unmanage- 
able Admiral. After despatching the 
instructions which have already been 
communicated to the reader, it oc- 
curred to Lord Wellesley, that when 
thus resolutely pushed forward on Ba- 
tavia, he (the Admiral) might sud- 
denly turn round, and, in spite of all 
that had passed, say, “I dislike both 
your enterprises, but if I must choose 
one, why, give me the Mauritius.” 
This was a contingency unprovided 
for,-and supplementary instructions 
were therefore framed to meet it. 
Lord Wellesley was too anxious for 
the Admiral’s assistance not to accept 
it on any terms. He willingly gave him 
choice of pistols, since both were load- 
ed with a charge equally deadly. 


“ The Governor-General to Vice-Admiral Rainier, Major-General Baird, 


and Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


“ GENTLEMEN, Fort- William, 5th February, 1801. 

“ It is possible that his Excellency Viee-Admiral Rainier may not judge it 
advisable to undertake the proposed expedition against Batavia during the pre- 
sent season ; and that his Excellency may be disposed to prefer an early attack 
on the Isle of France. In order to provide for a case not considered in any of 
my despatches, by the present opportunity I think fit to transmit this separate 
Eovatch for eventual use. : 

“2. If his Excellency should make the option herein supposed, it is my 
wish that the whole of the armament, assembled. at Trincomalee and Pointe de 
Galle, should proceed to the Isle of France at such period as his Excelleney 
shall judge proper. 

“3, In this case, the land forces are to be commanded in chief by Major- 
General Baird, and the Hon. Colonel Wellesley is to proceed with the expedi- 
tion as second in command. 

“4, On the arrival of the armament at the Isle of France, his Excellency 
Vice- Admiral Rainier and Major-General Baird will proceed to the attaek and 
reduction of that island, according to the plan detailed in my despatches of the 
22d of October, 1800, to his Excellency, and in my instructions of the 6th of 
December, 1860, to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, who, in the case here sup- 
posed, is to deliver those instructions to Major-General Baird, previously to 
the departure of the expedition from the island of Ceylon. 

«5. In the event of the conquest of the Isle of France, Major-General 
Baird and the Honourable Colonel Wellesley are, in concert, to establish such 
a garrison for that island as they shall think adequate to its protection, the 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley being left in the temporary civil and military 
government of the island, according to my former instructions. His Excel- 
lency Vice- Admiral Rainier and Major-General Baird, if they shall judge pre- 
per, will proceed with the remaining military force to the attack of Batavia. 

‘* T have the honour to be,” &c. 
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But alas! there was another con- 
tingency for which it was necessary to 
provide. The Admiral might after 
all prove impracticable, and finally, 
though unaccountably, decline all co- 
operation. Even in this case the ar- 
mament, though shorn of half its ho- 
nours, was to proceed on its march to 
conquest, with the trifling difference of 
programme, that the Mauritius having 
been postponed to Batavia, merely as 
a bait to catch the Admiral, it was to 
be restored to its former priority, 
when the Admiral refused to bite. 
General Baird therefore was directed 
to proceed even without convoy to the 
Mauritius, in hope of falling in with 
some of the Cape squadron, Lord 
Wellesley having written to Sir Roger 
Curtis, by whom it was commanded, 
soliciting such assistance as it might 
be in his power to afford. 

But whatever might be the ultimate 
destination of the armament at Trin- 
comalee, it will readily be supposed to 
form an integral »art of Lord Welles- 
ley’s.plan, that it :hould be honoured 
by the presence and co-operation of 
Mr Stokes. Ir, the very last de- 
spatches, written by the Governor- 


General, relative to the proceedings of 
the armament, we find another an- 
nouncement of the approach of that 
estimable individual to Trincomalee, 
accompanied with the usual testimo- 


nies of admiration and esteem. We 
rejoice to say, that with this despatch 
terminated the absurdities connected 
with the abortive enterprises, of which 
the reader has heard so much. Not- 
withstanding all his anxiety, the co- 
lonies in question were not destined to 
be added to the British dominions du- 
ring the administration of Lord Wel- 
lesley. 

But we have nov, done with a sub- 
ject, in treating wlich we have pro- 
bably been led -too much into trivial 
details, possessing little interest, ex- 
cept that arising from their connexion 
with Wellington. The reader cannot 
fail to have observed, that in all the 
correspondence connected with ‘these 
transactions, Colonel Wellesley never 
once alludes with approbation to the 
plans of Lord Welles'ey. On receiv- 
ing his appointment he r-~ aired to the 
scene of action, with .c offering any 
opinion on the subsequent operations. 
On arriving there, we tind him prompt 
in action, but slow in decision. No 
time is lost in completing those ar- 
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to render effective the force under his 
command, while he calmly and pa. 
tiently examines all the circumstances 
by which success or failure could be 
affected. Having done this, he no 
longer hesitates to inform Lord Wel. 
lesley, that his plans are ill-concerted 
and ill-arranged, founded in fallacy, 
and if persevered in, likely to termi. 
nate in defeat. His letter, conveying 
these opinions, is a model of perspicu- 
ous and convincing reasoning, and the 
prudence and coolness of judgment, 
which marked his conduct under cir. 
cumstances of considerable difficulty, 
are worthy of observation. Had he 
possessed these qualities in a smaller 
degree, and suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by the rash hopes and falla. 
cious representations of Lord Welles. 
ley, he would in all probability have 
injured his own reputation, sacrificed 
the foree under his command, and 
have left a tarnish on the British 
arms. 

We now come to the dénouement 
of the piece. While Colonel Welles. 
ley still remained in command of the 
armament, he received, through Lord 
Clive, a copy of a despatch from 
Mr Dundas, then Secretary of State, 
to the Governor-General, directing a 
force of 1000 European, and 2000 na- 
tive infantry, to be sent without delay 
from India to the Red Sea, with or- 
ders that Mocha should be the place 
of rendezvous. On becoming acquaint. 
ed with the contents of this despatch, 
Colonel Wellesley determined, on his 
own responsibility, and without wait- 
ing for authority from the Governor- 
General, to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the Government at home. 
He therefore embarked the troops and 
proceeded at once to Bombay, leaving 
a letter for General Baird, informing 
him of his proceedings. At Bombay 
he expected to be enabled to procure 
the number of native troops wanting 
to complete the requisite quota, and 
to be enabled to lay in such store of 
provisions as the nature of service ren- 
dered necessary. 

On his arrival at Bombay Colonel 
Wellesley laboured with unwearied 
zeal in the task of completing the or- 
ganization and equipment of the troops. 
The chief command of the expedition 
was, of course, vested in General 
Baird; but that officer had not ar- 
rived, and the whole labour of prepa- 
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ration consequently devolved on Colo- 
nel Wellesley, whose health had 
recently been much impaired by the 
debilitating influence of the climate. 
But even disease did not bring with it 
any relaxation of zeal in the service of 
his country; and so effectually did he 
labour to accelerate the arrangements 
for the departure of the expedition, 
that when General Baird arrived, he 
found most of the transports ready to 
put to sea, and in the course of a few 
days six of them sailed for Mocha, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beresford. 
Our readers are already aware that 
Colonel Wellesley felt a good deal of 
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annoyance at being superseded in a 
command for which he had never so- 
licited, even by an officer whose supe- 
riority of claim he willingly admitted. 
He certainly would not have been 
induced to quit Mysore for the subor- 
dinate appointment to which the vacil- 
lation of the Governor-General had 
reduced him. Even the favouritism 
of Lord Wellesley had been too wa- 
vering and precarious to benefit its 
object. It had injured all parties, and 
gratified none. In a private commu- 
nication to the Hon. Henry Wellesley, 
then recently arrived from England, 
we find a full disclosure of the feelings 
to which we have alluded. 


“© Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


“ My Dear Henry, 


Bombay, 23d March, 1801. 


“I have received your note of the 3d of March, but none of your other 
letters, which you say that you have written to me. I hope that you received 
those which I wrote to you while you were in England, gi”ing an account of 
how we were going on in this country. I enclosed them to the Doctor, and 
desired him to destroy those which should arrive subsequer to your departure, 
on your return to this country ; so that some of them written lately you will 
probably never see. I was very anxious about you, as yor must have come 
from the Cape in the track of the French privateers homeward bound ; and 
you were longer on your passage than we had reason to expect you would be. 
I have written a long letter to Government this day about my departure from 
Ceylon, which I hope will explain every thing. Whether it does or not, I 
shall always consider these expeditions as the most unfortunate circumstances 
for me, in every point of view, that could have occurred ; and as such I shall 
always lament them. 

“ ] was at the top of the tree in this country ; the governments of Forts St 
George and Bombay, which I had served, placed unlimited confidence in me, 
and I had received from both strong and repeated marks of their approbation. 
Before I quitted the Mysore country, I arranged the plan for taking possession 
of the ceded districts, which was done without striking a blow; and another 
plan for conquering Wynaad and reconquering Malabar, which I am inform- 
ed has succeeded without loss on our side. But this supercession has ruined 
all my prospects, founded upon any service that I may have rendered. Upon 
this point I must refer you to the letters written to me and to the Governor of 
Fort St George in May last, when an expedition to Batavia was in contem- 
plation ; and to those written to the governments of Fort St George, Bombay, 
and Ceylon ; and to the Admiral, Colonel Champagne, and myself, when the 
troops were assembled in Ceylon. I then ask you, has there been any change 
whatever of circumstances that was not expected when I was appointed to the 
command? If there has not (and no one can say there has, without doing in- 
justice to the Governor-General’s foresight), my supercession must have been 
occasioned, either by my own misconduct, or by an alteration of the senti- 
ments of the Governor-General. I have not been guilty of robbery or mur- 
der, and he has certainly changed his mind; but the world, which is always 
good-natured towards those whose affairs do not exaetly prosper, will not, or 
rather does not, fail to suspect that both, or wor';, have been the occasion of 
my being banished, like General Kray, to my estate’ Hungary. I did not 
look, and did not wish, for the appointment which was given to me, and I say 
that it would probably have been more proper to give it to somebody else ; but 
when it was given to me, and a circular written to the Governments upon the 
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subject, it would have been fair to allow me to hold it till I did something to 
deserve to lose it. 

‘* | put private considerations out of the question, as they ought and haye 
had no weight in causing either my original appointment or my supercession, 
I am not quite satisfied with the manner in which I have been treated b 
Government upon the occasion. However, I have lost neither my health, 
spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof. 

«* But it is useless to write any more upon a subject of which I wish to re. 
tain no remembrance whatever. 

“‘ T enclose a memorandum upon the subject of Trincomalee, which will 
point out to you the inconveniences of that port as one of rendezvous or equip. 
ment. You will find it of use in the next expeditions. Remember, also, that 
it is difficult for ships to get round Ceylon in the south-west monsoon after 
the middle of March. 

** Yours,” &e. 


But whatever might be the extent 
of personal sacrifice it involved, Colo- 
nel Wellesley was not the man to 
shrink from the performance of his 
duty. His lot seemed to have been 


and he was fully prepared to proceed 
with it. All his letters written at 
this period prove this to have been 
the case. We quote one to his bro. 
ther :— 





cast with the expedition to Egypt, 


** Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


‘¢ My pear Henry, Bombay, 25th March, 1801. 

«* Letters arrived last night from Muscat, by which € learn that it is pro- 
bable that Sir Ralph Abercrombie has commenced his operations. If the ex. 
pedition from India against Egypt means any thing, it is to encourage the 
Mamelukes in Upper Egypt to rise against the French, and to create a diver- 
sion in favour of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. This must be done immediately, 
or as soon as possible, or it will be useless. General Baird is not come. 
They tell me that he will find it difficult to get round Ceylon, and the Lord 
knows when he will arrive. I therefore intend to go off immediately, and to 
commence the operatjons in the Red Sea with the troops now there, if Gene- 
ral Baird should not be on board any of the ships now in the offing. 

«* My former letters will have shown you how much this will annoy me; 
but I have never had much value for the public spirit of any man who does 
not sacrifice his private views and convenience, when it is necessary. As all 
my baggage, &c. are on board one of the transports not yet come in, I go as 
bare as possible. 


*« Yours,” &e. 


It was decreed otherwise, however. mand in the expedition under Baird. 
The following letter will explain the The concluding sentence may posti- 
circumstances which rendered it ne- bly excite a smile :— 
cessary for him ‘to resign his com- 


** Colonel the. Hon A. Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


“* My pear Henry, . Bombay, 31st March, 1801. 
«« When I wrote to you on the 25th, I was in hopes that I should be able 
to sail the next day ; but on that night I was seized with a fever, which has 
lasted ever since, and of which I have not yet recovered. It is of the inter- 
mittent kind. General Baird has arrived. I am quite distressed about my 
officers, who followed me through the Mysore country. However, I have 
seen enough already to be certain, that if I do not go, matters will be uncom- 
fortable ; and if I well can, I will go. I have the satisfaction of finding that 
there is not a man here who would have come, had he known what was likely 
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to happen to me, if he had the power of refusal. 
_ feelings of the greater part of the army agree with mine. 


yet come. 


The letters written by Colonel 
Wellesley from Bombay are peculiar- 
ly interesting, from the degree in 
which they admit us to a knowledge 
of his private feelings. His pride had 
evidently been wounded; but he is 
guilty, even in thought, of no injus- 
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Indeed, in this respect, the 
Mr Stokes is not 
*¢ Believe me,” &c. 


tice. He is even careful to prevent 
the supposition that General Baird’s 
conduct towards him had uot been all 
he could desire. To us there is some- 
thing even affecting in the words,— 
“ Ihave been a slave to it till this 
moment, notwithstanding I was sick.” 


** Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


“ My pear Henry, 


Bombay, 8th April, 1801. 


‘© My fever has left me, but I am still weak, and I have got another disor- 
der, of which it appears the medical men here do not know the nature, and 


which, I think it probable, will oblige me to go to a cold climate. 


This cir- 


cumstance, and the great probability held out by the late despatches from 
Europe, that Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s attack upon Lower Egypt will be 
postponed, or rather will never take place, and, therefore, that the operations 
proposed in the Red Sea will likewise be relinquished, have induced me to 
determine not to go. I shall write to the Governor-General upon this sub- 
ject, as soon as I am able. ‘he 

“In the mean time, it is but justice to General Baird to say, that his con- 
duct towards me has by no means occasioned this determination, but that it 
has been perfectly satisfactory. He offered Colonel Coleman to appoint him 
Deputy Quarter- Master-General, which the latter declined. 

“‘ T hope that if the service goes on, matters will be conducted satisfactorily. 
I have been a slave to it till this moment, notwithstanding I was sick ; and now 
they have only to take care of what they have got, till the operations on shore 
commence. I have given the General my opinion fully in writing upon this 
part of the subject. 

“ The ships are all gone, excepting one which came in only yesterday, 
having sprung a leak at sea. Arrangements were immediately made to move 
the troops to other ships, and they will go to-morrow. From what I have 
seen of the state of the ships, the troops, the water-casks, &c., I am convinced 
that if we had not come here, the expedition would have been obliged to quit 
the Red Sea before they would have been there one month. The 10th regiment 
have to a man got the scurvy, and lost above twenty men on their passage 
from Ceylon. “ Affectionately yours,” &c. 


appreciated the high qualities of the 





Much intimacy, we believe, had 
never existed between Wellesley and 
Baird. The relative circumstances 
in which they were placed were, per- 
haps, unfavourable to this. Baird 
could not but feel that Wellesley had 
been made the instrument of injustice 
towards him, and the knowledge of 
the latter that such feelings existed 
must have occasioned some constraint 
in their intercourse. Though each 
of these eminent men, therefore, fully 


other, it was scarcely to be expected 
that they should meet, when united in 
the same service, with very pleasure- 
able feelings. Certainly Colonel Wel- 
lesley did not imagine that his ap- 
pointment could be agreeable to Ge- 


neral Baird; and the following de- 


spatch of Lord Wellesley will show 
that his anticipations were of a simi- 
lar character :— 


“ The Marquis Wellesley to Major-General Baird. 


‘** My pear GENERAL, 


Fort- William, February 10th, 1801. 


“ You will find, by your instructions of this date, that your present destina- 
tion is to the Red Sea and Egypt, for the purpose of co-operating in the great 
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object of expelling the French from that most important position. A more 
worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam could not be presented to your 
genius and valour. I have chosen my brother to second you in this glorious 
enterprise, and I rely on your giving the public the full benefit of his talents, 
by admitting him to your cordial confidence, and by uniting most harmo- 
niously and zealously with him in the prosecution of my wishes. 

«1 have manifested an honourable confidence in you by selecting you for 
this service, which, if successful, will attract the applause and admiration of 
the whole world. In return, I claim from you the full benefit for myself and 
my country, not only of your services, but of those of my brother and of all the 
gallant and able officers whom he has brought with him to the army. I desire 
that you will arrange some mode of confirming in active and honourable sta- 
tions the whole of his staff, and of those who have accompanied him. 

«* T recommend it to you also to employ Lieut-Colonel Murray, of the 84th, 
whom I shall send to Mocha: he has been active, and has manifested ability 
at Suez and Aden. Ialso recommend Captain Wilson, aid-de-camp to Mr 
Duncan, on the same grounds of experience in the affairs of Arabia and 
Egypt. oe ' , 

“‘ May the same providential protection which accompanied you to the 
gates of Tippoo Sultaun’s palace conduct you to Cairo; and may you be the 
happy instrument of completing the expulsion of the French from India—a 
work so nobly commenced in Mysore! Remember that the harmony and 
cordial union of our counsels in the field were the main sources of all our 
triumphs in that glorious war, which has rendered your name memorable ip 
the annals of your country. For the rest I have no apprehension ; and | 
trust you will preserve my favourable opinion, by preserving unanimity in 
your army. 

** Believe me,” &c. 


The reply of General Baird to the 


preceding letter is worthy of a gal- 
lant soldier, and would do honour 


to any man. A noble confidence 
breathes in every line of it, and in 


simplicity of style it exhibits a striking 
contrast to the embellished and rhe- 
torical compositions of the Governor- 
General. We cannot resist the plea- 
sure of giving it entire. 


“ Major-General Baird to the Marquis Wellesley. 


*¢ My Lorn, On board the Phoenix, 22d February, 1801. 

“ Your Lordship’s instructions to me of the 10th instant I have perused 
with much attention, as well as the letters to which they refer, pointing out 
many and serious difficulties. I beg to assure your Lordship that every possi- 
ble exertion will be used on my part to surmount them ; as yet I have never 
met with any that were not to be got the better of by a steady perseverance, 
and I hope I shall not on this occasion. The greatest difficulties we shall have 
to encounter are, a regular supply of provisions and the means of moving with 
celerity ; but as these depend on your Lordship’s foresight, and from the ar- 
rangements you have already made, I have no doubt we shall be enabled to 
surmount them. It is unnecessary to say more at present, than that the most 
vigorous measures shall be adopted to endeavour to carry into full effect the 
grand object of the expedition, and to assure your Lordship that the talents 
of your brother, as well as of every other officer, shall have full scope ; trust 
me, my Lord, I harbour no little jealousy. All in my breast is zeal for my 
king and country. \ 

** T will endeavour to make such an arrangement for the employment of 
those officers intended for the staff by Colonel Wellesley, as I hope will meet 
with your Lordship’s approbation. 

«* | have now to request your Lordship’s acceptance of my warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the very handsome and friendly manner you have been pleased 
to express yourself towards me, and particularly on this occasion in your 
private letter of the 10th instant. 

‘* T have the honour to be,” &c. 
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In another letter to Lord Welles- 
ley he expresses similar sentiments. 
« Your Lordship may rest assured,” 
he says, “ that every thing in my 
power shall be done to promote and 
maintain harmony in the army of 
- which you have honoured me with the 
command, and particularly with your 
brother, for whom I entertain the 
most sincere regard.” 

Colonel Wellesley was not of a 
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the kind and conciliatory conduct 
of ‘General Baird. Nothing can be 
more gratifying than to know that 
the feelings of alienation between 
such men not only ceased on more 
intimate intercourse, but were re- 
placed by sentiments of sincere and 
lasting regard. It would be injus- 
tice to all parties were we to omit 
uoting the following letter. It is 
ull of character. 


temperament to remain unmoved by 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major-General Baird. 


“ Dear GENERAL, Bombay, 9th April, 1801. 

“ The first circumstance I have to detail to you is the state of my health, 
which is indeed the cause of this letter. I have had no fever since I saw you; 
but I am sorry to say, that the breaking out of which I complained is worse 
than it was; and has become so bad as to induce Mr Scott to order me to be- 
gin a coursé of nitrous baths. This remedy, exclusive of the disease itself, is 
sufficient to induce me to be desirous to wait, at least rather longer than the 
Susannah will; if not to give over all thoughts of joining you. 

“I do this, I assure you, with reluctance, notwithstanding I think it very 
probable that I shall soon hear of your being recalled ; however, considering 
that circumstance, and the bad state of my body, and the remedy which I am 
obliged to use, I should be mad if I were to think of going at this moment. 

“ As I am writing upon this subject, I will freely acknowledge that my 
regret at being prevented from accompanying you has been greatly increased 
by the kind, candid, and handsome manner in which you have behaved to- 
wards me ; and I will confess as freely, not only that I did not expect such treat- 
ment, but that my wishes before you arrived, regarding going upon the expe- 
dition, were directly the reverse of what they are at this moment. I need not 
enter further upon this subject, than to entreat you will not attribute my stay 
to any other motive than that to which I have above assigned it: and to in- 
form you, that as I know what has been said and expected by the world in 
general, I propose, as well for my own credit as for yours, to make known to 
my friends and to yours, not only the distinguished manner in which you have 
behaved towards me, but the causes which have prevented my demonstrating 
my gratitude, by giving you every assistance in the arduous service which you 
have to conduct. 

“I shall stay here as long as the season will permit, and then I propose 
to go round to Madras ; and if I cannot get well, I believe I must try a cold 
climate. 

“ The Maria Louisa is unable to go on at present, and the 80th regiment 
will sail by Saturday in the Morad Bey, 150; the Nelson, 70; the Dundas, 
70; and about seventy followers distributed in the three ships. They will 
have six months’ provisions of every thing, even of meat. The Asia would 
have been taken up for this detachment, according to your desire, only that 
she is dismasted, and wants copper on her bottom; and the owners were 
desirous she should go into dock, if only for three days, before she should take 
her departure for the Red Sea. This operation, however, and the equipment 
of her with masts, &c., were likely to take more time than will be lost by the 
slow sailing of the vessels above mentioned ; and I, therefore, preferred them, 
and they will be ready immediately. 

“ T enclose the memorandum upon your operations, and I refer you to my 
public letter for other matters. Wishing you every success, 

*¢ Believe me,” &c. 


With this we terminate the present article. Our next will present the 
Victor of Assaye. . 





The Page. 


THE PAGE. 


A STORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Tue Duke Lewis Gonzaga, the heir 
of Mantua, was standing by the win- 
dow of his chamber in the Louvre. 
He had just dismissed the attendant, 
and had extinguished the lights which 
he had placed upon the table, as if to 
surround himself without with the 
same gloom which weighed upon his 
spirit within. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful ; for the silver moon- 
light, which had at first been over- 
powered by the glare of the tapers, 
now poured into the apartment in its 
full lustre, and illuminated the busy 
and crowded street beneath. The light 
which streamed upon all objects around 
him seemed to increase the discom- 
posure of the Prince; he gazed from 
the window with looks of impatience 
almost approaching to passion. 

«Am I nota fool,” said he at length, 
“‘ thus to fall in love with a statue, and 
still more so to lose my temper, that 
a mere statue should be without heart 
and without feeling? Yes, a statue 
indeed, she is rightly named; such és 
Diana of Nevers. But, I will have 
done with this folly. I will direct my 
affections to a worthier object. Her 
companion, the Princess Renée, has 
charms that, had not mine eye been 
blinded by some spell, must have cast 
into the shade the marble beauties of 
Diana. She is the sister of the King. 
True ; but a Prince—who sees before 
him in no remote perspective the pros- 
pect of a throne, may surely, without 
presumption, lift his eyes even to that 
lofty prize. Yes, Diana, you have 
rejected my hand—you have forbid- 
den my attentions—you shall be gra- 
tified; I shall bestow them elsewhere.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of an attendant, who, asto- 
nished at finding the tapers extin- 
guished, stood in the doorway without 
entering. 

** What is the matter?” said the 
Duke, with some irritation. 

“‘ My Lord, the unknown page, who 
has called twice without seeing you, 
is here a third time. He observed 
you enter the palace, and though I 
told him you had given orders not to 
be disturbed, he will not go away, but 


T have 
announce 


insists on speaking to you. 
therefore ventured to 
him.” 

“ Light the tapers again,” said the 
Duke, endeavouring to overcome the 
remnant of his feeling of ill-humour, 
‘¢ Let him enter.” 

A young man entered, dressed in 
the plain garb of a citizen, yet ar. 
ranged with a certain air of studied 
simplicity ; its dark colour relieved by 
a small white scarf, worn on the 
shoulder, like that of a knight. The 
Duke eyed his visitor with astonish. 
ment; for the figure which this simple 
attire invested was one to which the 
court of Charles, remarkable as it 
then was for its display of manl 
beauty, scarcely furnished a parallel, 
The fine proportion of the limbs was 
equalled by the beauty of the features, 
on which sat an expression of boldness 
derived from the consciousness of their 
power, with which, however, the mo- 
desty of his bearing was at variance. 

* What is your wish with me?” 
said Don Lewis, with a piercing look, 
and in a tone in which his secret vexa- 
tion was perceptible. 

The youth made a sudden and appa- 
rently almost involuntary movement, 
as if to clasp his hand; he dropped 
his own, however, immediately, and 
said with some confusion, “ To obtain 
something which at present you do 
not seem inclined to grant, and yet 
upon which my whole hope is placed,” 

«* And that is” continued the 
Duke, still eyeing him steadily. 

“ It is three days,” replied the 
youth, * since I came to Paris ; on the 
very day of my arrival your first page 
was killed by a fall from his horse in 
hunting. I come to ask his place; 
for I.am not accustomed to make my 
way up, to preferment from below.” 

“* Hah!—that place is not to be 
obtained so lightly. Who are you?” 

“A stranger,” replied the youth, 
“as my accent must have informed 
you. I am what I appear. ada 
are pleased with my outside, you sits 
not find yourself deceived in the inner 
man; but I have no recommendations 
to present to you.” 
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«“ Whence are you then? of what 
family ?” 

“ If I please you, my lord, my zeal 
shall do no discredit to it.” 

« You may please me, but that is 
not enough.” 

« Let it be enough. How easy it 
would be for me to invent a story, to 
exhibit papers and letters of recom- 
mendation ; but I disdain to deceive a 

ood and confiding master by a lie, 
and I cannot tell the truth. My wish is 
simply to form myself under so re- 
nowned a master of arms, and believe 
me I shall do you no discredit.” 

** What is your name ?” 

“ I call myself Caussade de St Me- 
gret; but that is not my real name.” 

« Young man, I too am young, but 
older than you. Believe me, no good 
can come of half revelations. If you 
would gain my confidenee—be open 
with me. Tell me all. 

“ Duke!” exclaimed the youth in- 
terrupting him, “ have I not already 
in what I have said shown the greatest 
confidence? I intrust you with my 


life, with my happiness—and willing- 
ly would I intrust you with all, did 


not the vow which I have made to my 
lady forbid?” 

“ Your lady!” repeated the 
Duke, scarcely restraining a slight 
sneer as his eye glided over the beard- 
less beauty of the youth, and rested 
on the white scarf he wore ; “and that 
scarf is of course of her colour ?” 

“ Even so,” said the youth. 

** Strange!” whispered Gonzaga to 
himself—and the word was no sooner 
uttered than a sudden thought seemed 
to cross his mind. He rose and stood 
for a moment before the mirror, as if 
comparing his own noble and expres- 
sive features with those of the youth ; 
then continuing his whispered solilo- 

uy, “ Be it so,” he said. ‘“ Could I 

nd a better or fitter revenge than that 
this proud beauty should prefer the 
page to the prince, the boy to the 
man ?—that she has perhaps already 
done so. I will make the experiment. 
Caussade,” turning to the page, “ I 
will try at least how far you are qua- 
lified to fill the place of my poor fol- 
lower.” 

That very evening Caussade was ad- 

‘mitted into the service of the Prince. 
He seemed overjoyed at his situation. 
Not so Gonzaga himself. As he lay 
that night tossing on his couch, he 
began a little to repent the precipi- 
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taney with which he had acted. The 
reflection occurred to him that he had 
thus perhaps been the means of ena- 
bling an adventurer to prosecute some 
unworthy design against her whom he 
secretly—though he could hardly say 
why—believed to be the object of his 
attentions, and yet he felt again as if 
he could rely securely on the cold 
heart and icy virtue of Diana. A 
voice within whispered that she who 
had remained untouched by the ho- 
nourable homage of the Prince’s heart, 
would not yield to the arts or idle flat- 
teries of a page. He determined, how- 
ever, to keep a watchful eye on both ; 
and should his worst apprehensions be 
confirmed, he would then at least have 
the bitter comfort of knowing that 
Diana had been unworthy of his love, 
and would be enabled to banish en- 
tirely every lingering thought of her 
from his bosom. 

Several weeks elapsed, but. with 
all his attention, the Duke could per- 
ceive no traces of the least intelligence 
or even acquaintance between the page 
and the fair Diana. He thought he 
perceived indeed, that when Caussade 
was in the company of the Princess of 
Nevers, and her friend the Princess 
Renée, as he sometimes had occasion 
to be, while in attendance on the per- 
son of the prince, the page’s eye spark- 
led with unusual lustre, but if so, it 
encountered no answering glow on the 
part of Diana ; and her look still wore 
that calm and moveless beauty which 
formed its habitual expression. To 
the Duke himself, since she had de- 
clined the offer of his hand, her con- 
duct was marked by all her former 
gentleness ; nay he almost thought at 
times that he could trace an air of pity 
in her eye, as it rested upon him— 
though the instant he turned towards 
her, or addressed her, she seemed to 
shrink into herself, and to resume her 
former air of impassiveness. 

While Caussade continued to rise in 
the good graces of his master, his posi- 
tion ameng his fellow-servants was 
very different. In proportion as he 
was zealous and dutiful in presence of 
his master, he was dictatorial and im- 
perious among the household: con- 
triving with great dexterity to throw 
upon his companions all the trouble- 
some and disagreeable duties of his 
office, and yet in such a manner that 
they did not venture to complain, for 
the rapid and mysterious way in which 
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he had at once been placed over their 
heads, and the obvious freedom with 
which he treated even his master, 


plainly showed that he was far deeper ° 


in the Duke’s confidence than them- 
selves. His uncommon dexterity 
in every thing relating to hunting, 
and the presence of mind which he 
had occasional opportunities of show- 
ing, had not only won the favour of 
the Duke, but even attracted the no- 
tice of the King, at whose hunting 
parties he now formed a regular at- 
tendant. To the King’s enquiry after 
his birth, he had answered that he was 
the son of a nobleman of Savoy; and 
although his accent was evidently that 
of a foreigner, he spoke French with 
so much fluency, that it would have 
required a more practised ear than was 
then to be found at the Court to deter- 
mine to what nation he owed his 
birth. 


It was on a fine summer morning 
about this time, when the rays of the 
sun, though giving promise of a sultry 
day, still shone only with a mild and 
refreshing warmth, that two females 
were seen standing side by side on a 
terrace of the castle of Vincennes, to 
which the Court had removed with 
the commencement of summer. An 
arbour, composed of rare and fragrant 
plants arranged in flower-pots, the 
branches of which were entwined 
in festoons above their heads, shaded 
them from the sun, and almost con- 
cealed them from the eye. 

The one was little, delicate, ethereal, 
such as one would picture a sylph, 
though a complexion inclining to the 
brunette, and two dark eyes that 
sparkled like playful lightning, gave 
token, after all, of her terrestrial ori- 
gin. The other was tall, slender, with 
features of the most regular beauty; 
the slightest tinge of colour animated 
her cheek ; mildness and repose spoke 
from the dark hue of her eye, while a 
dewy moisture within them gave to 
her countenance an expression of still 
melancholy, which seemed to speak of 
sacrifice and resignation. The for- 
mer was the Princess Renée of France 
—the latter her friend, Diana of 
Nevers. 

The cheerful note of preparation 
for the hunt, which rose from the 
castle court below, had aroused the 
royal princess at an early hour. 
Waking her friend, who, according 


to the custom of the time, shared with 
her, as dame d’atours, her chamber 
and her couch, they hastened, in light, 
morning attire, to the terrace, where, 
concealed within their flowery arbour, 
they waited to witness the i 
of the royal cavalcade. They stood 
there in silence, with eyes and ears 
intent, till the train wound out, the last 
blast of the horn sounded, and the 
castle gates were again closed. The 
Princess Renée turned to her friend 
with a look of archness in her coun- 
tenance. She saw that the shade of 
pensiveness which generally charac. 
terised her looks had now gathered 
itself into tears. 

“ Do I see aright ?” she exclaimed 
joyfully. “ Yes; you are not the 
cold statue which the Court calls you. 
Ah! that stolen glance, which sought 
you from below, I see, has found its 
object. You have a heart, Diana; 
conceal it not.” 

Diana looked at her as if with sur- 
prise. ‘ I observed no glance,” said 
she, with a constrained smile, through 
which, however, a suppressed sigh 
made its way. 

‘‘ Happy girl!” replied the Prin- 
cess, lightening her heart by a loud 
sigh, which she did not seek to sup- 
press. ‘* Why deny it? You are 
not prevented by the ceremonial of a 
court, or the caprice of an imperious 
brother, from following the inclina- 
tions of your heart. Why look you 
on me so suspiciously? Lay that 
glowing cheek on my hosom, and 
confess to me—* Sister, I am happy.’ 
Ah! had that glance been directed to 
me!” And so saying, she embraced 
her friend with agitation, burying her 
cheeks and eyes in her bosom, as if 
seeking to conceal the tears which 
threatened to burst forth amidst the 
folds of her drapery. 

“I understand you not, Renée; 
speak more plainly.” 

‘* The glance—must I speak it ?— 
of the fair Caussade,” whispered the 
Princess, looking up with an air of 
suspicious fear: “ he alone observed 
us. As he rode out, I saw him turn 
round twice to gaze upon you.” 

*¢ T observed him not,” said Diana, 
coldly, almost contemptuously. 

“* And yet there glitters a trembling, 
moisture in your eye? On whom, | 
not on him, were its glances directed? 
Why do you blush? I disguise not 
my feelings. My brother’s train 
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consists of the very flower of chivalry. 
To Charles himself Nature has not 
been indifferent ; but I have eyes on- 
ly for one. Forgive your friend if, 
occupied with her own thoughts, she 
has failed to spy out your favourite, 
and tell me, without further conceal- 
ment, who, amidst that glittering ca- 
valeade, appears the fairest and the 
most amiable in your eyes. Nay, no 
preaching tones,” said she, laying her 
finger on Diana’s lips. “ Be gentle; 
repel not my confidence ; for I, too, 
feel impelled, by an irresistible temp- 
tation, to ‘deposit a sweet secret in 
your breast. Who is the fairest and 
the most amiable ?” P 

‘“ Be it so then,” said Diana gazing 
on her with a look of anxiety, “ your 
confidence is dearer to me than any 
thing. The fairest, say you—in truth, 
Renée, I know not—but the most 
amiable is the Duke Gonzaga.” 

“ Gonzaga!” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess, with surprise, “ and is it he you 
love ?” 

“ Love him!” repeated Diana, “ I 
said not that; and yet, Renée” —and 
she with difficulty repressed her tears, 
—‘ I almost believe so. But fear not. 


You see how his whole attachment, 
his whole attentions are directed to 


you alone. Mistake me not. It is 
not love,—it is sisterly anxiety which 
agitates me. What can come of it? 
Your brother will never bestow your 
hand upon the Duke.” 

‘*¢ T love him not,”’ said the Princess, 
hastily ; “ but you!__—This does in- 
deed surprise me.” Why then did you 
refuse his hand, or are the reports of 
his secret courtship and your refusal 
untrue? I cannot believe it.” 

“ Were he again to offer me his 
hand it would be again refused,” said 
Diana, sinking her eyes to the ground. 

“ How am I to understand this ?” 

‘“‘ His happiness is too dear to me to 
allow me to sacrifice his prospects on 
my account. A princely coronet in 
prospect is his ; but were his uncle in 
Mantua dead, his pretensions are not 
so clear, so undisputed, but that in that 
land of intrigue he would have ample 
need of powerful connexions, active 
relations, and ample treasures to sup- 
port his claims. What could the poor 
parentless Princess of Nevers do for 
him? A union with me would only 
close the door against his rights and 

make his wife a burden to him.” 
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“‘ Strange, overscrupulous girl !” 
said the Princess, looking at her in- 
tently and with surprise—“ You 
might be happy, and yet for the sake 
of a mere chimera you sacrifice that 
happiness. Alas! what have we poor 
maidens left in this world, if we are 
voluntarily to sacrifice its brightest 
jewel—love? I must resign it, I was 
born to do so—but you—strange !” 

“ Then learn from me, dear Renée, 
to make the sacrifice patiently when it 
must be made.” 

‘¢ T shall make none to which I am 
not compelled by outward force,” said 
Renée, with emotion. “ And so it is to 
me that your faithless swain pays his 
court? I willnot deny that I was flat- 
tered by the thought of being able by a 
gentle smile to atone for your coldness ; 
but now since this confidence I look 
upon the matter in another light. I 
love him not—and could not—Oh! 
Diana, ungrateful friend ’’—stopping 
short, and concealing her glowing 
cheeks on the bosom of her friend— 
“ Oh, Diana! you have attached to 
yourself a sweeter glance, and will 
not perceive it: Oh! how I loathe this 
greatness, which scares from the heart 
every feeling of love.” 

“ What do you mean,” said Diana; 
“‘ and of what glance do you speak?” 

‘‘ Of that which reached you without 
your knowing of it—of that of the 
handsome Caussade.”’ 

“ The madman!” replied Diana, in 
a tone of irritation. “ True, it is not 
the first time I have witnessed his 
shameless glances—not directed indeed 
to me, but to you; although I will not 
deny it, I perceived also that he had no 
objectoin to make use of me as a device 
to conceal their true direction. Be can- 
did with me, Renée! you knowitas well 
as I; trust not the audacious youth.” 

‘“‘ I wished but to hear it confirmed 
by you,” said Renée, blushing; “ but 
you call him shameless, audacious. 
Why so? because he has an open heart 
—aneye for beauty-—because love gives 
him courage to dare any thing ”’ 

Their conversation was here in- 
terrupted by the entrance of some of 
the attendants of the Princess, to an- 
nounce that her presence was required 
in some of the usual monotonous avo- 
cations of the day. Nor did the 
friends find an opportunity of meeting 
again till the vesper bells were ring- 
ing, and the hunting party, amidst a 
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peal of woodland music, had re-entered 
the castle. 

Renée pressed the hand of Diana, 
and whispered, “ I have thought of all 
you said. You are a saint, Diana, 
however heathenish your name may 
sound. Yet even the saints are per- 
mitted to be happy—and, by our Lady, 
I shall do my best to make you-so: 
Gonzaga shall be yours.” 

“For God’s sake,” exclaimed the 
Princess of Nevers, in terror, “let me 
not have occasion to repent my confi- 
dence in you!” 

‘‘ That you shall not,” replied Re- 
née.  Confide in me: I will not 
interfere, if such is your resolve ; 
but, at least, be not angry if I would 


fain learn whether Gonzaga is to be . 


the man. Listen, and do not chide me. 
I have spent the morning, as usual, in 
the apartment of the Duchess of Man- 
tua, tumbling over her books. She is a 
very learned lady, as you know, though 
shemakeslittle pretensiontoit. Among 
others, I met with a thick quarto vo- 
lume, written on vellum, and illumi- 
nated with strange painted figures. 
Know you of what the book treated ? 
Of natural magic! The Duchess and 
I talked a great deal about it: it is 
all perfectly innocent, I assure you. 
And now, tell me’”—said she, pau- 
sing, and putting her finger to her 
forehead—* do you happen to have 
in your possession any sword or wea- 
pon belonging to your family ?” 

* I believe,” said Diana, with some 
surprise, “ my brothers, when they 
joined the army, left a number of ar- 
ticles in my possession ; and that there 
are weapons among them.” 

“* Excellent !’’ exclaimed her friend, 
clapping her hands joyfully together. 
** Come, come!” And hurrying to 
the wardrobe, she was not long in 
finding a sword among its miscella- 
neous contents. 

** But explain, explain,”’. cried Dia- 
na, following her. 

“ We have found what was want- 
ing. Ere to-morrow morning—if 
you have courage to confide in good 
spirits—you shall know whether Gon- 
zaga is destined to be yours or not. 
Natural magic, you must know, Dia- 
na, teaches us, that if any one, man or 
woman, wishes to know whether the 
beloved object shall be theirs, she 
must place under his pillow a naked 
sword; andif she dream of him du- 
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ring the night, when he sleeps above 
the blade, her wishes shall be realized: 
Why do you look at me thus doubt. 
ingly? The hour is favourable. The 
Duke is engaged at a late dinner with 
the King: we can cross his mother’s 
apartment, who is now gone to ves 
pers. A small stair, as you know, 
leads from her chamber to his sleep: 
ing-room: we cannot be surprised; 
and we can easily conceal the wea- 
pon in the folds of our robes.” 

The Princess of Nevers had listened 
in silence, with a blush on her cheek; 
she had involuntarily pressed the hand 
of her friend—a gentle hope seemed 
unconsciously to arise in her mind and 
to be reflected in her looks; but sud- 
denly calming her emotion, she ex- 
claimed, “To the Duke’s chamber. 
Oh! never—never will I do that which 
would call a blush into my cheek, even 
though undetected ; I will never do 
that which the whole world might not 
behold. Would Renée of France 
advise her friend to do what she con- 
ceives to be beneath her own dig- 
nity?” 

“Had I the same inducement, 
Diana, I would not hesitate an in- 
stant.” 

“‘ T cannot.” 

«‘ And you believe me capable of 
leading my friend into a snare I would 
myself avoid? Give me the sword, I 
will myself place it under his pillow.” 

“ You! the sister of the King, en- 
ter the chamber of the Duke!” 

«And why not? He is not there. 
Come to the window ; see how busily 
the pages and servants are still occu- 
pied with the banquet. Come, I will 
take your place.”’ 

«¢Q, Renée, be prudent. Should any 
one meet you” 

« Accompany me only to the 
Duchess’s apartment. Once there, all 
is easy. On the little stair leading to 
the Duke’s there is no chance of meet- 
ing any one. And should impossi- 
bilities happen,” she added, * a Prin- 
cess. may lose her way in the dark 
passagés of the castle as well as 
others.””\ 

** Do as you will then,” said Diana, 
‘but remember your promise.” 

They soon reached the apartment 
of the Duchess. Renée, light asa 
nymph, with one finger placed on her 
smiling mouth, and the sword in her 
other hand, flew without hesitation 
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towards the door in the tapestry lead- 
ing to the stair, and disappeared. 
Anxiously, and with beating heart, 
Diana awaited her return in the mid- 
dle of the room; she could not hear a 
footstep, so gently had the Princess 
ascended the stair. She counted, with 
anxiety, the minutes till her return, 
which was not long delayed ; but in- 
stead of the noiseless step with which 
she had mounted the stairs, Diana 
now heard her rush down the stair as 
if pursued. She burst into the room, 
glowing, breathless, almost sinking to 
the ground but for the support of the 
sword which she still held in her hand, 
and with terror in her looks she threw 
herself into the clasping arms of her 
friend. 

«“ What has happened?” exclaimed 
the latter, almost on the point of faint- 
ing, like her friend. 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing ; and yet 
everything! Nothing that will be- 
tray you; but I—I am lost. And yet 
would I not exchange that moment 
for a crown.” 

“ Speak—speak—I am dying with 
anxiety and terror,’ interrupted 
Diana. 

“ Oh! would I had died before 
this,’ cried the Princess, bursting out 
into a passion of tears. “ But stay— 
calm yourself— you shall hear all. 
First, however, we must conceal the 
sword,” and seating herself, she enve- 
loped it dexterously in the folds of her 
dress. * Listen, then. I reached the 


Duke’s chamber. . The atmosphere 
felt faint and sultry—I neyer was 
conscious of such a feeling of oppres- 


sion. I summoned up courage, how- 
ever, and stood for a moment listening 
under the doorway. All was still 
around me—not a hush. Alas, it was 
a treacherous stillness. I advanced 
towards the bed with a stealthy pace. 
I drew back, with hasty hand, the 
silken curtains. The chamber, as 
you know, fronts the west. The last 
ruddy rays of the setting sun illumi- 
nated the couch. Oh! conceive my 
terror !—there he lay.” 

“ How?—who? The Duke? Oh! 
my God!” 

“ No!—the graceful page,. Caus- 
sade de St Megret. The lazy page, 
tired with hunting, and, perhaps, un- 
willing to be caught asleep by his fel- 
low-servants, had availed himself of 
his master’s absence at the banquet to 
enjoy an hour upon his bed. I had 
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never had an opportunity of seeing 
him so near—so exactly. And now 
I comprehended why I had found the 
air of the apartment so sultry, so 
oppressive.” 

‘* And you hurried away immedi- 
ately,” cried Diana, clasping her 
hand. 

Renée shook her head. “ I could 
not, at first. I was fettered—fasci- 
nated and she paused. 

“ But why did you hurry back in 
such terror, Princess ?” 

‘“‘He awoke. Nay, start not. He 
did not recognise me. As he opened 
his eyes I vanished. He may have 
observed my flight, but ere he could 
raise himself from the couch 1 was 
gone. Chide me not, Diana; it was 
done through love of thee.”’ 

“Butnot through mywish, Princess ;”” 
then changing her tone of displeasure 
to one of deep pity—‘* Alas! Renée,” 
said. she, as she witnessed the agitation 
of her friend, “ if this be love, I thank 
God for that coldness of heart with 
which you reproached me. Cold it is 
not ; but it knows no flame like this. 
You terrify me. You love an adven- 
turer, of whom the Duke himself, it 
appears, knows little, though he con- 
eeals his ignorance in a veil of mys- 
tery, that he may not appear to have 
been guilty of a foolish action. Renée, 
Princess, think of the consequences.” 

« The consequences!” repeated 
Renée, boldly. “ I will tell you 
what they will be. First, a brief, 
happy dream of love, then a long and 
hapless marriage. I will secure some 
moments of happiness first, that I may 
have strength to bear my misery af- 
terwards. Fear me not, though I am 
made of different mould from thee. 
Your friend, and the sister of a king, 
will not forget her rank; but to see 
him—to listen to the accents of his 
voice—to speak to him”’ 

«‘ Speak to him!”’ exclaimed Diana, 
in terror. 

*‘ Not with words; but I fear my 
glances have spoken long before. Lis- 
ten, Diana; it was but lately the King 
communicated to me that the second 
son of the King of England, the Duke 
of ——.ah! what care I for the name 
—is a suitor for my hand. His pic- 
ture will arrive immediately. Short 
is the space, then, allowed me to be 
my own mistress. If I lose it” 

“ But if some spy—if the King him- 


self” —— 
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« The King! I fear him not. We 
have nothing to fear from the jealousy 
of any one except Gonzaga; and 
against his jealous observation a be- 
loved friend knows how to guard us.” 

« I!” cried Diana, with anxiety. 

«© Why that look of terror? I ask 
not much. I ask you only, as before, 
to be by my side—to follow my foot- 
steps—to watch my glances—to let 
him dwell upon your face when jealous 
observers are by; be my protecting 
spirit, if you will not be the patron of 
my love.” 

Reconciled, but not calmed, Diana 
withdrew from her friend’s embrace to 
her chamber. The lively tempera- 
ment of her friend—the recklessness 
with which she was accustomed to give 
free play to her inclinations, were not 
calculated to remove the fear she felt 
of some unfortunate issue, and it was 
with an anxious heart and gloomy pre- 
sentiments that she retired to rest. 

Renée, on the contrary, would readi- 
ly have regained her ordinary light- 
heartedness, had not her apprehensions 
been awakened again by an unfortu- 
nate discovery. In undressing she 
found she had lost a white silk sash, 
with a gold clasp ornamented with 
rubies, which had been the gift of her 
royal brother, and which the beauty 
of the workmanship would have ena- 
bled any one easily to recognise. She 
thought of her hasty retreat from the 
Duke’s bedroom, and began to fear 
she might have dropt it on the stair, 
or even in the room itself. In this 
case it might have fallen into the hands 
of the Duke or of a servant, who could 
hardly be expected to conceal the 
discovery, and thus a detection might 
take place which would be attended 
with the most disagreeable conse- 
quences. So terrified was she that 
she did not even dare to consult 
Diana ; but paying an early morning 
visit to the Duchess’s apartment, she 
carried her eyes vainly into every cor- 
ner ; listened to every whisper among 
the attendants, but still without hear- 
ing of any thing having been found ; 
and now the certainty that the sash 
must have been dropt outside the 
Duchess’s room, increased her anxie- 
ty. Neither this day nor the follow- 
ing did any thing occur to throw light 
upon its disappearance. On the third 
day the King had another hunting 
party ; but this time the Princess had 
not the heart to watch their departure. 
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In the mean time it had occurred to 
her as, possible, that the missing orna. 
ment might have fallen into the hands 
either of some covetous servant, or 
that perhaps some more trusty attend- 
ant, knowing or suspecting its owner, 
was only waiting a proper opportunity 
of placing it again in her hand. 

Allowing her friend then to attend 
the Duchess that morning, she herself, 
under some pretext, took her way to- 
wards a gallery which connected her 
apartments with those of the King, 
and to which the way led through one 
or two narrow and solitary passages, 
As she was passing through one of 
these, Caussade suddenly presented 
himself before her. She had sup. 
posed him at the hunt, and was struck 
dumb by his unexpected appearance. 
What was her consternation, however, 
when, after casting a hasty glance 
around: him, he knelt down, and with. 
out uttering a word, presented to her 
the sash with the ruby clasp. 

What she would have snatched with 
avidity from any other hand, she allow- 
ed to remain for some moments in his. 
His evident conviction that she was its 
owner, his position, his silence-all an- 
nounced to her that he had recognised 
her in the Duke’s apartment, and she 
felt horrorstruck at the conclusions he 
might have drawn from her presence 
there. She ventured not to ask a 
question or to deign to him a look either 
of censure or of thanks; as she 
stretched out her arms to receive the 
sash, the hands of both trembled so 
that they involuntarily touched each 
other; and the ear of the agitated 
Princess caught the words, whispered 
soft and low, “ I alone know of the 
discovery, and I am silent and true.” 

The words pointed too plainly to- 
wards the suspicion of a secret under- 
standing between the Princess and the 
Duke, to allow Renée to hesitate a 
moment in putting an end to the sus- 
picion. At first, however, her offend- 
ed dignity could not find words. “It 
is well then for your master,” said she 
gravely, “that you are so. To me 
you owe nothing, farther than that 
respect which my sex if not my dig- 
nity demands. That respect might 
teach you to believe that nothing but 
a mistake- could have led my steps 
from the apartment of the Duchess- 
mother to that of her son ; my very 
agitation on discovering you might 
have convinced you of this.” 
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She paused, she could not proceed ; 
a deep blush purpled her cheeks, and, 
unknown to herself, a look betrayed 
to Caussade what the mouth of the 
Princess would not for worlds have 
revealed to him. 

It was true she had been discovered. 
Caussade had scarcely laid himself 
down on the Duke’s bed, when he 
heard the tapestry pushed aside. 
Fearful of being surprised, he had 
drawn the curtains hastily together, 
and looked through the small opening 
still left. The open and almost smil- 
ing countenance of the Princess ; the 
drawn sword in her hand, the haste 
and anxiety with which she approach- 
ed the bed, were an enigma to him. 
Her terror on discovering him chang- 
ing the same moment into a look of too 
expressive admiration, flattered his ex- 
cited fancy too much not to quench 
every jealous suspicion which her ap- 
pearance there might have at first 
awakened; and her sudden flight, 
when he pretended to awake, served 
to confirm the pleasing conclusions he 
had drawn. 

“ ] was aware,” he replied, with- 
out losing his presence of mind, not- 
withstanding the severity of the Prin- 
cess’s tone, “ I was aware the instant 
you fled that your entrance was the 
consequence of mistake. And the 
proof that I did so, is that I did not 
mention to my master what I had 
found—as I should otherwise have 
thought myself bound to do, and that 
Ihave been vainly seeking an oppor- 
tunity for two days past of restoring 
it to you.” 

“ ] thank you,” said the Princess in 
a milder tone, “ and will not forget 
your discretion.” 

“ Q, Princess,” sighed he, still 
knecling, “if you are not in truth 
offended with me, leave me a me- 
morial of this hour, the sweetest of my 
life—when I was first permitted to ex- 
change words with you. Take the 
jewels, but leave me this silken band, 
valueless to you—to me of priceless 
value.”’ 

Alas! poor Renée was in no condi- 
tion to chide. Her thoughts were all 
confusion; terror, delight, maidenly 
shame, the recollections of her rank, 
crossed and bewildered each other ; at 
last, in a tone, to which she endea- 
voured to impart as much of coldness 
and indifference as she could throw 
into the words, she said, « Keep the 
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whole—it is etiough.for me to know 
that it is in safe hands.” 

She said no more ; she hurried from 
him as she had done before, but with 
a look more eloquent than any con- 
fession in words. He sprang up, and 
would have pursued her, but at that 
instant he heard the door closed and 
bolted behind her. He paused for a 
moment, as if in thought. ‘ No!” 
he exclaimed, “ I were a monster if, 
after that look, I could believe in any 
connexion with Gonzaga! Now my 
destiny is decided.” And he hurried 
from the gallery. 

When the Princess again reached 
her chamber, she sank exhausted into 
a seat. Agitation, repentance, shame, 
contended in her mind ; but she could 
not but feel that at last every feeling 
merged in one of satisfaction, almost 
of transport. She determined to con- 
ceal this last secret even from her 
friend, who had no difficulty in dis- 
covering, notwithstanding, from her 
agitated embrace, and her unconscious 
reveries, that something remarkable 
had taken place. 

In the mean time the portrait of the 
English Prince arrived. It repre- 
sented a young man, the unpleasing 
expression of whose features the paint- 
er had used all his art to disguise, but 
with partial success. Even the adroit 
representations of the ambassador, who 
requested the Princess to suspend her 
judgment till the arrival of the origi- 
nal, on the ground that nothing but 
extreme haste could have induced him 
to present to her a portrait which did 
the Prince so much injustice, failed to 
remove the unfavourable impression 
which the miniature itself had pro- 
duced. In the present excited state 
of the Princess’s mind, even the dis- 
advantages of the Prince’s external 
appearance seemed rather to afford 
matter for satisfaction; and among 
her confidential friends she ventured 
to give vent to her satirical opinions 
on the subject, with a freedom which 
induced the Duchess-mother to re- 
monstrate with her in the most serious 
manner on her conduct. The King, 
before whom she took no trouble to 
disguise her sentiments, measured her 
with a gloomy expression, but remain- 
ed silent. He seemed less imperious 
than wont, but more suspicious, more 
irritable ; a state of mind which was 
perhaps to be accounted for, or at least 
was naturally increased, by the evil 
P 
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tidings which he at this time received 
of the fate of the Neapolitan campaign, 
in which his army, it appeared, had been 
completely defeated, many of his no- 
bility killed, among others the two 
Princes de Nevers, the brothers of 
Diana. This intelligence, deeply as 
it grieved the heart of Diana, of course 
put an end to those projects of a con- 
ventual life, which her family had en- 
tertained for her in her childhood. 

She became immediately, as might 
be expected, the “ cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes,” the object of adoration 
at court. By the death of her bro- 
thers her fortune had now become 
enormous. No alteration, however, 
was observable in her demeanour, ex- 
cept that her friend observed that her 
gentle eye seemed secretly to rest 
oftener than before on Gonzaga, who 
with a corresponding anxiety seemed 
to avoid her glance. 





- The King, in the mean time, daily 
becoming more gloomy and more 
irritable through corporeal suffering, 
for his naturally weak habit of body 
had been increased by vexation at the 
failure of his military schemes, re- 
sorted every day to his favourite 
pastime of hunting, accompanied by a 
small train, of which Gonzaga and 
Caussade always formed a part. The 
latter seemed obviously advancing in 
his good graces, while his master was 
as visibly declining ; for the attentions 
which the Duke openly paid to his 
sister could not escape his notice, 
while they plainly were in the high- 
est degree distasteful to him; the 
more so that they appeared on her 
part to be received with approbation, 
and that at the very moment when he 
her brother was toiling to raise her 
to a throne, she was treating the 
individual whom he had selected only 
with sarcasm and contempt. With 
his usual power of controlling - his 
emotions, however, he disguised his 
irritation; determined, nevertheless, to 
avail himself of the first opportunity 
to remove out of his way the impedi- 
ment which opposed itself to his 
wishes. 

Charles had on one occasion been 
separated from his train in pursuit of 
a stag, and had been extricated by the 
arrival and presence of mind of Caus- 
sade, who, however, had only suc- 
ceeded in preserving the King’s life, 
at the price of a severe wound, which 
was followed by a fainting fit occa- 
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sioned by loss of blood. The King 
sprung from his horse, and hurried, 
without waiting for the arrival of his 
train, who were still at some distance, 
to restore the wounded page to his 
senses, by tearing open his vest to 
give him air. The first object on 
which his eye rested, as the Duke 
Gonzaga came up, was the white 
band with the ruby ornament resting 
on Caussade’s breast. He recognised 
it at a glance. His next rested on 
the Duke, who, although he did not 
recognise the ornament, seemed con. 
founded to see a white silk band g0 
adorned on his page’s breast. But 
remarking the penetrating eye of the 
King directed upon him, he thought it 
most prudent to pretend that he had 
seen nothing ; so he hurried to a 
neighbouring spring in search of we- 
ter, while the King, with sudden re. 
solve, placed the ribband within his 
own breast. Caussade had in the 
mean time recovered his senses, and 
ignorant of the loss of his treasure, 
and delighted at having been the 
means of preserving the King’s life, 
abandoned himself to a feeling of 
youthful triumph. He seemed deter. 
mined not to quit the King’s side, 
The latter, though his brow was 
clouded, seemed not displeased by his 
zeal. He gave his train a signal to 
ride on before, while he followed with 
Caussade at a little distance. 

«* Caussade,” said he, turning sud- 
denly, and directing a piercing glance 
towards the confounded page, “ you 
have betrayed a secret—but (and 
thank the saints for it) as I hope, to 
me alone !—for thus I am enabled to 
requite life for life. Caussade, how 
comes my sister’s sash in your 
hands ?” 

Caussade stood for an instant as if 
struck by lightning. “ Your sister, 
sire ?”’ said he at last mechanically. 

‘¢ How comes it in your hands?” 
repeated the King, still more sternly. 
*« | will promise to conceal what you 






. tell me ; but the honour of my house 


deniands enquiry, and I will know 
how that ornament comes to be on 
your bosom.” 

“ Sire,” said Caussade, who had 
now recovered his presence of mind, 
«‘ | know not the owner. A ruby i 
the clasp had broken loose. The 
Duke desired me to have it quietly re- 
placed—perhaps the Princess may 
have directed him.” 

“ The Princess !—direct him! Ah! 
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I see you would conceal some intrigue 
with some of her attendants. No 
matter, I will not betray the falsehood. 
Restore that ribband to him who in- 
trusted it to you. And be silent with 
regard to this conversation if you va- 
lue your life.” 

The King rode forwards. Caus- 
sade’s handsome lip curled into a 
sneer. ‘ Yes, sire,” he whispered to 
himself, “ I might have told you 
such a tale of myself; but you would 
not have believed it. Well. The 
Duke must get out of the scrape now 
as he can. At all events, his head 
is not so likely to pay for it as that 
of a poor page. And I owe him 
a grudge, since he has taken it upon 
himself for some time past to direct 
his glances where they are little wish- 
ed for.” 

Caussade was not the man to be 
daunted by what had taken place ; he 
only followed the King a little more 
slowly, and when his master en- 
tered his own apartments late in the 
evening, the page seemed almost to 
have forgotten what had happened. 
Not so Gonzaga himself. The King 
had this evening treated him with 
more than usual coldness. A perpe- 
tual cloud seemed to lower upon his 
brow, and he was frequently lost’ in 
gloomy reveries. The Duke could 
not but ascribe this increased irritabi- 
lity to the adventure of the morning. 
And setting down all to the credit of 
the unlucky page, he determined to 
bring matters to a crisis with him at 
once. 

“It is time, Seigneur Caussade de St 
Megret,” said he, as soon as they were 
alone, “ that I should tell you plainly 
what I have hitherto avoided doing. 
Your glances have long ago betrayed 
tome too much. But even these, it 
seems, will no longer content you. 
An adventurer, who is a riddle even 
to his patron, and yet is tolerated by 
him, should at least beware how he 
ventures to approach, even with his 
eyes, an element to which, notwith- 
standing his amphibious nature, he 
can scarcely hope to raise himself. 
What the King drew from your 
breast this morning might be to me a 
matter of indifference, were it not 
probable that the monarch holds me 
answerable for the audacity of my 
servants,—and had I not observed too 
the white colour of the ribband, which 
looked but too like a pledge of love. 
I advise you to make me your confi- 
Have the goodness, 
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Seigneur Caussade, once more to allow 
me to look at the jewel.” 

Shame and displeasure appeared to 
contend with each other in Caussade’s 
features, but he did his best to affeet 
extreme surprise and. consternation. 
“‘ How,” said he, “ what say you ?— 
in the King’s hands? I have indeed 
missed it with pain. Well, if he in- 
terrogates me I must answer him as 
I may.” 

‘*‘ Him—but not me?” cried Gon- 
zaga, with anger. 

“ Towards you I am candid, my 
Lord Duke. I have told you a vow 
restrains me.” 

‘If it bind you one moment longer, 
you remain no: more in my service. 
Stay—whither so fast.” 

“To take my leave, since such is 
your Grace’s pleasure. Yet permit 
me to remark, you might have chosen 
a better time for my dismissal.” 

“That sounds like a threat. 
Begone.— Quit the castle!” 

Suddenly a dark glow shot into 
Caussade’s cheek, which was as quick- 
ly exchanged for a deadly paleness. 
He made a movement as if to lay hand 
on his sword; but soon calming him- 
self, he darted a look of indignation 
on the Duke, bowed with an air of 
mock reverence, and retired in si- 
lence. 

The next morning the King paid 
an early visit to his sister. He appear- 
ed more open and cheerful than for 
some time past ; but his good humour 
seemed to excite the very opposite 
feeling in the Princess. The subject 
of her royal suitor was brought upon 
the carpet, and Renée could not resist 
indulging in the usual remarks with 
which she never failed to treat the 
matter. “ Hush! hush!” said Charles 
at last, with earnestness. ‘Be on 
your guard, Renée. The union is 
fixed. I have already pledged myself 
for your consent.” 

“Let him come. I will see him 
first, and then—time brings counsel.” 

The brow of the King became 
visibly clouded. “‘ Renée,” said he, 
« show me the sash with the gold and 
ruby ornaments, which I presented to 
you. I should like again to examine 
the workmanship.” 

Renée blushed crimson, and re-« 
mained standing before him. “I 
will not deceive you, brother,” said 
she at last,— I have it not. I gave 
it some time since to the Princess of 
Nevers. Since her good fortune, a gift 
of value would have been unsuited to 
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her. A trifle from mie best suits with 
her elevated fortunes. She throws your 
sister now into shade,” she continued 
jestingly, scarcely knowing whether 
the observation proceeded from a 
slight feeling of envy, or the wish to 
lead the King’s attention to another 
subject; “who knows but she may 
soon witness kings at her feet? Even 
before her accession of riches and 
dignity she had refused the hand of 
the Duke Gonzaga.” 

“In truth,” said the King, with a 
bitter smile, “she seems fortunate in 
finding a friend disposed to take at 
second hand what she had rejected.” 
And he retired precipitately, as he 
always did when he wished to conceal 
his rising passion, or had not matured 
his resolutions in regard to its object. 


The Princess was at first rejoiced 
that she had escaped so easily out of 
this difficulty. But when Caussade 
suddenly disappeared from court, 
when neither Gonzaga nor any one 
else knew what had become of him— 
when the only intelligence which she 
could gather was that he had been 
dismissed from his master’s service, a 
trouble arose in her bosom which every 
day tended to increase. Since her brief 
interview with Caussade she had con- 
cealed from her friend what had ta- 
ken place ; and the sudden change in 
Diana’s fortunes had still further in- 
ereased the temporary separation of 
the friends; but now in this hour 
of distress she again resolved to re- 
sort to her friendly sympathy and to 
disclose all, when her resolution was 
shaken by the sudden reappearance of 
Caussade in the train of the King, and 
in the attire of a young courtier. 

The King had perceived that he no 
longer appeared in the service of the 
Duke, and missing him at the hunt, 
where his services had become in a 
manner indispensable to him, his suspi- 
cion and displeasure against the Duke 
were increased by his disappearance. 
It appeared probable that the Duke 
had dismissed him as a penance for 
his indiscretion, or from fear of disco- 
very. After some days he asked the 
Duke, with whom since the conversa- 
tion with his sister he had had little 
communication (the more so as he sus- 
pected the introduction of Diana’s 
name on that occasion to have been 
a mere pretext), what had become of 
the page. 

* I know not,” said the Duke, with 
apparent unconcern, * where the fel- 


low has gone to. I disliked his mys- 
terious bearing, and dismissed him.” 

It seemed as if every trifle increased 
the suspicions of the King. Even in 
the open avowal of the Duke he 
thought he perceived the secret con- 
sciousness of guilt. He was silent, 
but that same evening he gave instruc. 
tions to a confidant, and next morn- 
ing Caussade appeared in the ante. 
chamber of the King. He was soon 
summoned to the Royal presence. 

** Caussade,” said the King, ‘* Gon- 
zaga has dismissed you from his ser. 
vice. For what reason?” 

“‘ Probably,” answered the page, 
boldly, * because I had not conducted 
myself therein with sufficient discre- 
tion.” 

* Can mine requite you for the 
loss?” 

«‘ Tt would indeed,” exclaimed Caus- 
sade, with delighted surprise ; but 
recovering himself, he asked, “ In 
what service would my gracious mas- 
ter employ me ?” 

«* Wear my colours only,” said the 
King; “ you shall no longer have to 
play the part of a page. You shall 
be one of my hunting train. You 
have a sure and steady hand. Tell 
me—Do you hate the Duke?” 

«I love him not, sire!’’ answered 
Caussade, after a short silence. 

«‘T hate him,” exclaimed the King, 
gloomily. ‘ Caussade, do thou like- 
wise. I expect from you fidelity and 
devotion. If you know of any wrong 
done to me, it is your part to avenge 
eed 

“ Your wrongs shall be mine,” ex- 
claimed Caussade. 

The King looked at him sharply. 
‘‘ Think well what you say or do, Caus- 
sade, if you would gain or keep my fa- 
vour. lam sickly, irritable. A word 
may excite me to—more than words. 
There, take this weapon,” continued 
he, with a strange smile, pushing 
across to Caussade a splendidly orna- 
mented dagger which lay on the table, 
such .as was then generally worn at 
the girdle ; “ that I may not be tempt- 
ed in a moment of passion to raise it 
against you, since it lies so convenient- 
ly before me. Forget not this lesson. 
Provoke not Kings. Take it, and use 
it against your enemy, and mine, when 
need is.” 

Caussade turned pale as he took the 
dagger; “* and when will need be?” 
said he, in a hurried and faltering 
voice. 

* When he forgets once more that 
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Charles has no mercy for him, were 
he ten times a Duke, who seeks to 
mislead his sister, who forgets the re- 
spect due to him, and opposes his will. 
And now go!” 

Caussade went ; but scarcely had he 
reached the chamber assigned to him, 
when he cast: the dagger from him 
with a shudder. * No, Charles!’ said 
he to himself, ** not to this did I en- 
gage myself—not to play the assassin’s 
partam I here. True I dislike this 
imperious Gonzaga; I will revenge 
myself upon him; but it shall be by 
repaying evil with good. Now he is 
safe since his life is in my hand. Per- 
haps, too, it was I that brought him 
into this danger. Well, what better 
does he deserve? Why will he conti- 
nue to court the favour of her who has 
eyes only for me, and play the magni- 
fico as he does in her presence? No, 
pride must have a fall.” 

The time for decision soon arrived. 
Two days afterwards he was again 
hunting in the train of the King, and 
as he assisted the monarch to mount, 
Charles whispered in his ear— Have 
you your new weapon by you, Caus- 
sade ?”” 

Caussade nodded. 

« Then to-day let the game fall; I 
will give you opportunities in the 
course of the day for executing the 
deed unobserved.” 

The King kept his word. In the 
course of the day he gave the Duke 
and the page several commissions, so 
as to separate them from the rest of 
the train; and in which Caussade 
easily discerned his intention, that he 
should attack the Duke in the dark 
and unfrequented part of the wood. 
He saw in the agitated features of the 
King an enquiring, restless, and dis- 
contented look when the Duke, after 
executing the commission, again ap- 
peared safe and sound. The day wore 
on by degrees, and the King, darting a 
look of vengeance on Caussade, gave 

_ the signal for return. 

He sent for Caussade instantly into 
his cabinet. A sort of bold defiance 
sat upon the features of the youth as 
he entered ; but the gloomy and low- 
ering indignation which sat upon the 
brow of the King seemed gradually to 
banish his confidence, and for the first 
time perhaps in his life he felt his own 
insignificance in the presence of su- 
perior power. 

“ Boy!” thundered Charles in his 
ear, “ you have made a fool of me. 
And yet you dare return toa house 


wevers. since her good fortune, a Qut 
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which you ought never to have entered 
alive till another had, through your 
means, been brought hither a corse? 
Did fear unman your mind—for of 
opportunities you had enough ?” 

‘Sire,’ said Caussade, calming him- 
self and looking up with more cOnfi- 
dence, “* "twas on your account I 
paused. Repentance never comes too 
late—permit me” ——. 

‘ Silence!’ interrupted Charles. 
“‘ The King knows not the word re- 
pentance. Bethink thee of the words 
with which I delivered that dagger to 
you. Think of them, and provoke me 
not. The dagger is destined for him 
—oryou. There is no thirdscourse. 
No—goand choose ; to-morrow we hunt 
again—till then you can deliberate.” 

Caussade retired. A feeling of des- 
pair to which his former life had been 
entirely a stranger, seemed to over- 
master him. ‘ A murderer or mur- 
dered—or ”’—he did not express the 
thought, but shook his head. * And 
yet a third course there must be,” 
said he with determination, after an 
internal contest. “ Fool that I am, I 
have deserved degradation; I will 
bear it him ; my childish dislike to him 
must disappear before the prospect of 
his danger.” 

He hurried to the window. It was 
still early ; lights were burning in all 
the chambers. He hastened to the 
chamber of the Duke, whom he for- 
tunately found in the palace—he push- 
ed past the page, who seemed to hesi- 
tate about announcing him, and 
entered the apartment unannounced. 

The Duke sprang up in displeasure, 
and as he saw Caussade draw out a 
naked dagger, clapped his hand upon 
his sword ; but ere he could draw it, or 
even uttera word, the latter, casting the 
dagger from him, had dropped upon 
his knee. 

‘© What is the matter ?’’ cried the 
Duke, in surprise. 

«“ See,” exclaimed Caussade, with 
an agitated voice, pointing to the 
dagger, “there lies my shame. That 
weapon the King forced into my hands 
to murder you—the secret suitor of 
his sister, as he and many believe. I 
cannot, I will not be a murderer. 
But both our lives are at stake, we 
must flee, and that on the instant.” 

‘“‘ Flee!” replied the Duke, whose 
momentary agitation had soon given 
way to an appearance of cold compos- 
ure, Gonzaga never flees.” 

‘So then,” replied the youth, almost 
with a sneer, “you would willingly sa- 
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erifice existence ; for, doubt not, hun- 
dreds of murderers are at the King’s 
command, though in this case by good 
luck he has mistaken hisman. I have 
perhaps unthinkingly been the means 
of drawing suspicion on you—but I 
have no time nowto accuse myse/f'; my 
purpose is tosaveyou ; weigh well what 
you do: you have time to consider till 
to-morrow’s hunt.” 

Caussade now communicated to 
him the substance of his conversations 
with the King —the reports which 
prevailed at court with regard to his 
attentions to the Princess—his own 
suspicions, and all such with a degree 
of openness, that the Duke almost felt 
himself reconciled to the young ad- 
venturer. 

He stood a moment in thought, 
then said, “lift up the dagger, Caus- 
sade, and let me look at it. In truth 
a sharp and trusty weapon—which 
would glide through clothes and flesh 
into the heart like wax. Now retire, 
Gonzaga will not forget this moment. 
Come to me secretly to-morrow. 
Mean time I will consider of your plan. 
Take the dagger with you. Let it be 
to you from this moment a token of 
honour, and not. of shame.” 

Caussade retired in strong agitation. 
The Duke looked after him with an 
apparent calmness : but no sooner had 
he disappeared, and he began to weigh 
in its full extent the danger which he 
had escaped—but as it appeared for 
a moment only, than the weakness of 
nature began to assert its power even 
over the resolution of his mind. He 
seemed to feel by anticipation the cold 
steel within his heart; he could see 
at the time no way of escape from the 
wrath of the young King, who, when 
roused to vengeance, was never known 
to listen to any other voice than that of 
passion. Wherever he turned his eye,a 
dagger’s point seemed to threaten him. 
The thought which next to his own 
peril haunted him was that of his mo- 
ther andof hergrief. His mother! with 
the recollection of her a glimmering 
of hope revived, for he remembered 
how often in times of peril and diffi- 
eulty her wise counsels had averted 
evil from her house. Without further 

ause, with an agitated and hopeful 

aste, as if he had been flying from the 
pursuing steel, he dashed down the 
secret stair into her chamber. 

The Duchess was not alone. She 
was accompanied by the Duchess of 
Nevers, who had latterly become an 
almost daily visitor, accustomed to find 
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* When he forgets once more that 


in the instructive and clear-minded 
conversation of the Duchess a source of 
amusement and interest which she met 
with no where else. Diana, as she saw 
the Dukerush in in such agitation, with. 
drew into the recess of a window, not 
to interrupt a conversation which she 
foresaw was one requiring the presence 
of no witnesses. Gonzaga in his pre- 
sent state of excitement searcely no. 
ticed her. In a whisper he commu. 
nicated to his mother the danger of 
his position, and entreated her advice, 

«¢ Advice!”’ she repeated with a 
shudder; ** where the King is inflamed 
to hatred! But stay,” said she, in- 
terrupting herself, as if a sudden 
thought crossed her brain. Then af- 
ter a pause, she continued. “I know 
but of one plan. You must marry— 
and to-night. The question is where 
to find a bride.” 

Her son stared at her in confu- 
sion. The plausibility of this plan asa 
means of escape was as evident to him 
as its execution appeared impracti- 
cable. In the same moment, however; 
he saw his mother, with her usual 
quickness of decision, at the feet of the 
Princess. ‘ Be our benefactor—save 
me—save my son!” 

Diana, who had overheard no part 
of the whispered communication, and 
was wholly at a loss to know to what 
to ascribe the agitated condition of 
the Duke, scarcely possessed compo- 
sure enough to raise the Duchess 
from the ground, who, with all the 
eloquence of a mother, briefly put her 
in possession of the peril in which her 
son stood. — 

While she did so, the Duke had, 
with evident uneasiness, attempted to 
interrupt the narrative. A dark flush 
of shame, the herald of a feeling even 
more painful than the apprehension 
of death, crimsoned his cheek, while 
his piercing glance rested with an ex- 
pression of offended pride upon the 
Princess, whose paleness by degrees 
was giving place to a blush not less 
intense than the Duke’s. ** Mother,” 
he exclaimed, “ what are: you doing? 
This hand she has already "—— 

“ Rejected,” added Diana, has- 
tily, “ rejected while she was @ 
dowerless and friendless maiden—de- 
dicated by her relations to a convents 
ual life—because she prized it too 
highly to think of obscuring the lastre: 
of a life to which she would rather 
have imparted some added rays. 
When it might have been inclined to 
think and act otherwise, it was no 
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longer placed within her power. If 
he, in truth, despises not this hand, I 
lay it with pleasure in his, dear mo- 
ther.” And so saying, she extended 
it towards the Duke. 

«“ From compassion!” said the 
Duke, hesitating, and yet over- 

owered. 

« Let not our union be concluded 
in wrath, Gonzaga,” she replied. 
«“ My compassion, as you term it, may 
well be placed against the looks of 
dislike and anger with which, since 
that hour, you have met every look of 
mine. Even then I did not so inter- 
pret them: give me, in turn, credit 
for something better than compassion. 
To preserve your life, I would, in- 
deed, endure death; but how much 
more gladly would I live, to save it 
and to render it happy!” 

“ Do I dream?” said the Duke, 
sinking at her feet. “ Is my hour of 
darkest peril to be changed at once 
into the happiest of my life? Oh, 
Diana, never one instant did I cease 
to love you! My very uneasiness, 
my anger, my looks of dislike, what 
were they all but love?” 

The mother, weeping tears of joy, 
laid their hands together, and hastily 
despatehed a messenger to summon a 
priest, and to.communicate to the 
Princess Renée that her friend would 
that night remain with her. The 
young pair remained alone, exchan- 
ging, in a lengthened confidence, all 
the hopes, fears, and suspicions which, 
during their long estrangement, had 
crossed and agitated their minds. 

“ Now, then,” said Gonzaga, at 
its close, “‘ my faith in you is hence- 
forth unalterable! Do what you will, 
I will believe in the heart you have 
bestowed upon me. Let circumstan- 
ces be what they may, nothing shall 
hereafter shake my confidence. We 
are human beings, liable to mistake ; 
but I feel that, from this hour, my 
belief in your fidelity and affection is 
impregnable. If such be your feel- 
ing also, we shall, indeed, be an en- 
viable pair.” 

She extended her hand to him so- 
lemnly. “ I at least am so, for I 
trust in you.” . 

In these confiding communications 
the night flew by like amoment. The 
morning had scareely dawned, when 
the Duchess-mother reappeared with 
the priest, and in a few minutes they 
were secretly united—a circumstance 
at this time, and in this Court, of no 
unfrequent occurrence, 
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No sooner had the hour of the 
King’s levee arrived than the Duke 
entered the presence, dressed more 
sumptuously than usual; and, kneel- 
ing before Charles, requested his 
sanction and approbation to his mar- 
riage with the Princess Diana of. Ne- 
vers, which had already been secret 
concluded some time before. He too 
care, of course, to suppress the precise 
period of its celebration. 

Charles listened to him with evi- 
dent, and yet, on the whole, pleasing 
surprise. A new light seemed to 
have broke upon him. With a sud- 
den return of good-humour and kind- 
ness, he wished the Duke joy. His 
displeasure vanished at once, and he 
acceded in all points to Gonzaga’s 
wishes with regard to the solemnity. 
He lost no time in paying a visit to 
his sister, who had already been in- 
formed (and somewhat more accu- 
rately) of the whole circumstances 
by her friend; but, to his wonder, 
though her features, in answer to the 
triumphant glance of her brother, 
seemed to indicate surprise, he could 
perceive no traces of vexation or dis- 
appointment. He began to believe 
that the whole had, after all, been a 
mistake. He repented—he was asha- 
med of the rashness with which he 
had sought the life of the Duke under 
this erroneous impression. He took 
the first opportunity of calling Caus- 
sade aside, and whispering to him,— 

‘‘ Give me back the dagger. I 
will give you another jewel instead ; 
or if you will keep it, keep it care- 
fully, and to yourself.” 

** Allow me to retain it as a me- 
mento mori, and a token of royal fa- 
vour,” said the unabashed youth. 
And Charles, in this moment of re- 
turning cheerfulness, was good-hu- 
moured enough to overlook the sar- 
castic boldness of the answer. 





The series of festivities which fol- 
lowed the nuptials of Gonzaga with 
the Princess of Nevers was like the 
last flicker of an expiring torch—a 
brilliant flash before extinction ; for 
with the increasing illness of the 
young King the gaiety of the Court 
soon after disappeared. Banquets and 
masked balls of more than usual splen- 
dour, even at that splendid Court; an- 
nounced on this occasion the satisfac- 
tion of the King ; while the envy and 
dislike of many disappointed suitors 
was visible in the looks and observa- 
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tions with which the newly-married standing the apparent resignation of tic 
pair were received. her answer, her hand trembled so that m 
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ed balls, Caussade, now high in fa- «¢ When we were last seated here,” uy 
vour at once with the Duke and the said Diana, as they reached the bal- A 
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possible at all, it was to be obtained; amidst your own anxieties, to speak to 
but Renée, whether fromfearthat Caus- words of comfort and kindness to pi 
sade, by some indiscretion, would bring me. That, Renée, I can never for. 
destruction upon both,orfromaresolu- get. Now, I am cheerful and hap. I 
tion now to resign herself to her fate, py—while you—however little your di 
excused herself, on pretext of sudden fate may have really changed since— to 
illness, at the commencement of the you have become melancholy. Once 
festival, and retired. It was only I might have thought you in the right; ti 
after Caussade had sought her through I might have lent my aid to encourage th 
the crowd, with increasing impatience, you in that feeling. Strange to say, el 
that- he learned her absence; he however, since I became a wife, I P 
gnashed his teeth with vexation. All am disposed to think less rigorously 8a 


at once a sudden resolution seemed to than before on these topics. But see, 
suggest itself to him. Making his look, Princess, the train are departing. in 
way up to the young Duchess of Gon- Caussade is looking up.” m 
zaga, he requested to be allowed to ** O thoughtless being!” cried y' 
speak to her for an instant in private. Renee, turning pale, and drawing al 
He drew her into a retired corner of back. D 
the room, took off his mask, and en- ‘¢ Why this terror?” said the Duch- Pp 
tered, with all the eloquence of love, ess, surprised at her vehemence. 


on the subject of his distress. What “ Can you ask that, Diana, when fo 
arguments he employed—what disclo- your lover so nearly atoned by his life in 
sures he made during this animated for some slight attentions, perhaps a _ te 
conversation, did not appear; but the few unguarded glances? Ah! for two e 
result was, that even the prudent and nights past I have dreamt that I saw mi 
cautious Diana seemed to be so moved Caussade rise up pale and bleeding o 
by his tale, and by his representation from a grave.” ci 
of the state of the Princess’s mind, “ You were resolved, dear Renée, ay 
that she agreed to give him a secret to bring back Gonzaga to me, and you ci 


audience next day in her apartment. did so—no doubt through a little false y 
play, but Iam too happy at the end in 








The cheerful sound of the horns to scrutinize too nicely the means, b 
once more announced a hunting party, now that it is past. Willingly would le 
an amusement which the increasing I show my gratitude—would console 
weakness of the King had for some you—would actively assist you. Tell et 
time prevented. Renée was awaken- me, then, why are you more melan- h 
ed by the entrance of her friend, who, choly than before?” ¢ 
throwing her arms round her, ex- “ Why? Does not the day when I, 
claimed—“ Be quick, slumberer! do am to be sacrificed approach nearer 0 

ou not hear the bugles? Rise, and - and nearer. What have my resistance, je 


et us once more see them depart, from my defiance availed? Has not my bro- 
the balcony. I, youknow, musthave ther already pledged my consent a 





eyes only for Don Lewis now. Nay, against my will—is not this hated sui- st 
E will allow you to look on him too, , tor on his way? O, friend, assist me, 
— only youspare a glance from and I will adore you. Yes, I love s 
m now and then to the fair Caus- him still, this fair Caussade, with fi 
sade.” those eyes of spirit and fire. But t! 


“I comprehend you not, Diana,” I am watched by jealous eyes—m t! 
replied the Princess, gazing on her glances can no sraned meet tip 

with surprise. ‘ But be it so. To what, after all, are looks?—the long-. v 
please you, I will go, though I have ing heart asks for words—one hour of h 
bid adieu to pleasure.” Butnotwith- happy intercourse for a life of priva- A 
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the priest, and in a few minutes they 
were secretly united—a circumstance 
at this time, and in this Court, of no 
unfrequent occurrence, 
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tion. No, believe me, if I despair of 
my destiny, it is from no want of love. 
Let this bridegroom, whom they force 
upon me, -come, I will refuse him. 
And what can my brother do? De- 
prive me of life!” 

«‘ Renée—if I am to assist you, be 
reasonable. Provoke not your bro- 
ther. Rather avert his attention from 
you by submission. Act up to your 
rank, your dignity. Submit to the 
sacrifice with resolution: then leave 
to your friend to provide for your hap- 
piness with silence and fidelity.” 

“ Do I understand you aright—may 
I venture to do as my heart would 
dictate? Shall I see him? Speak 
tohim? Where? when?” 

“ Be calm—remember our condi- 
tions. When you shall appear before 
the world as a Princess, as the destin- 
ed and consenting bride of the English 
Prince, that day you shall meet Caus- 
sade in my apartment.” 

“ | ama princess,” said Renée, lift- 
ing up her head proudly. “ This day 
my consent shall be given. Diana, 
your friendship gives me courage for 
all. In your apartment, say you? 
Does then Gonzaga know ?’’—drop- 
ping her eyes, and almost terrified. 

“ Heaven forbid! This secret is not 
for him. I know the purity of my own 
intentions and yours ; but of such mat- 
No one, not 
even Gonzaga himself, shall learn of 
me aught regarding you, which might 
occasion in his mind a shade of suspi- 
cion: But I know the hours when his 
avocations demand his presence in the 
castle, and by means of the stair, which 
you know so well, you can easily pass 
into my chamber. If the matter is to 
be communicated to any one, rather 
let it be to the Duchess- mother.” 

Renée had, during this speech, press- 
ed her glowing cheek to the bosom of 
her friend. “ Oh! no—no!” she ex- 
claamed—* and Caussade ?”’ 

“ Be at ease; Gonzaga confides in 
me. Never will I unnecessarily sub- 
ject his confidence in me to trial ; but 
here, where the occasion is unavoid- 
able, where a friend’s happiness is at 
stake, I must run the risk.” 

These pages must not betray the 
secrets confided only to the seal of 
friendship. ‘Thus far only we know, 
that more than one interview between 
the Princess and her lover took place 
in the apartments of Diana, inter- 
views which Renée’s consciousness of 
her own dignity would have rendered 
perfectly innocent, even if the presence 
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nounced on this occasion the satisfac- 
tion of the King ; while the envy and 
dislike of many disappointed suitors 
was visible in the looks and observa- 
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of Diana had not afforded an additional 
security. Renée regained her cheerful- 
ness and bloom, like a flower reviving 
in the rays of the morning sun, after - 
being bent to the ground by the heavy 
showers of evening. The violence of 
her feelings was softened: it is true 
that an occasional sigh would escape 
her when the subject of the English 
Prince was mentioned ; but she pro- 
ceeded to select her wardrobe, and to 
accept the congratulations of the Court 
with a pale countenance, indeed, but 
with the composure and dignity fitted 
to her rank. In the Court circles, 
where Caussade now invariably ap- 
peared in the train of the King, at the 
promenades, or at mass, her eye no 
longer sought her lover. She seemed 
to see his image in her heart, to which 
alone her looks were directed. Caus- 
sade, on the contrary, bore hiraself 
with a look of triumph. His eye 
sought her neighbourhood, if not her- 
self; and if occasionally he thought 
he perceived that his glance was 
watched, he would direct it somewhat 
too boldly on Diana, who, as formerly, 
was generally to be found by her side. 
There were not wanting many who 
watched these looks of Caussade, with 
all the jealous activity of hatred and 
envy. They were not slow to infer a 
secret understanding between him and 
the Duchess. Even before the honey- 
moon was over, rumours began to 
spread about the Court of secret visits 
paid by Caussade to the Duchess’s 
apartment in the absence of the Duke ; 
these rumours did not indeed reach the 
parties chiefly concerned, but hints 
were mysteriously given to the Duchess- 
mother, which, however, she seemed 
resolved not to understand. It was 
then debated among the self-called 
confidential friends of the Duke, with 
great appearance of affectionate zeal, 
and in reality with secret satisfaction, 
whether it was not their duty to make 
him aware of the reports which pre- 
vailed. At last they did venture to 
give him a hint of them. He treated 
them with a calm smile of contempt. 
« Caussade,” said he, when the sub- 
ject had been alluded to with some 
warmth by an Italian Count, a rela- 
tion of his own—‘ Caussade has been 
my page; he is bound to me by many 
ties. He has—between ourselves— 
saved my life. I feel that in my own 
case I should be incapable of enter- 
taining a thought of love towards the 
wife of him on whom I had conferred 
such an obligation. Shall I think more 





** | know not,” said the Duke, with 
aPharent pneanearn, | where the fel. 


erifiee existence ; for, doubt not, hun- 
dreds of murderers are at the King's 
command, though in this case by good 
luck he has mistaken hs —_ I have 
perhaps unthinkingly been the means 
of y = ae susple > on you—bat | 
have no time now to accuse myself; my 

is tosave you ; weigh well what 
you do; you have time to consider till 
to-morrow's hunt.” 

Caussade now communicated to 
him the substance of his conversations 
with the King —the reports which 
prevailed at court with regard to his 
attentions to the Princess—his own 
suspicions, and all such with a degree 
of openness, that the Duke almost felt 
himself reconciled to the young ad- 
venturer. 

He stood a moment in thought, 
then said, “lift up the dagger, Caus- 
sade, and let me look atit. In truth 
a sharp and — weapon — which 
would glide through clothes and flesh 
into the heart like wax. Now retire, 
Gonzaga will not forget this moment. 
Come te me secretly to-morrow. 
Mean time I will consider of your plan. 
Take the dagger with you. Let it be 
to you from this moment a token of 
honour, and not. of shame.” 

Caussade retired in strong agitation. 
The Duke looked after him with an 
apparent calmness : but no sooner had 
he disappeared, and he began to weigh 
in its full extent the danger which he 
had escaped—but as it appeared for 
a@ moment only, than the weakness of 
nature began to assert its power even 
over the resolution of his mind. He 
seemed to feel by anticipation the cold 
steel within his heart; he could see 
at the time no way of escape from the 
wrath of the young King, who, when 
roused to vengeance, was never known 
to listen to any other voice than that of 
passion. Wherever he turned his eye, a 
dagger’s point seemed to threaten him. 
The thought which next to his own 
peril haunted him was that of his mo- 
ther and of hergrief. His mother! with 
the recollection of her a glimmering 
of hope revived, for he remembered 
how often in times of peril and diffi- 
eulty her wise counsels had averted 
evil from her house. Without further 

ause, with an agitated and hopeful 

aste, as if he had been flying from the 
pursuing steel, he dashed down the 
secret stair into her chamber. 

The Duchess was not alone. She 
was accompanied by the Duchess of 
Nevers, who had latterly become an 
almost daily visitor, accustomed to find 


voice. 


« When he formets once more that. 
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in the instructive and 

conversation of the Duchess a souree 

amusement and interest whieh 

with no where else. Diana, as 

the Duke rush in in such agitation, with. 

drew into the recess of a window, 

to interrupt a conversation whieh 

foresaw was one requiring the 

of no witnesses, Gonzaga in 

sent state of excitement seareely 

ticed her. In a whisper he commu. 

nieated to his mother the of 

his position, and entreated her . 
“ Advice!" she with a 

shudder ; “ where the King is inflamed 

to hatred! But stay,” said she, in. 

terrupting herself, as if a sudden 

thought crossed her brain. Then af- 


ter a pause, she continued. 


but of one plan. You must marry 
is where 


and to-night. The question 
to find a bride.” 

Her son stared at her in confu- 
sion. The plausibility of this plan asa 
means of escape was as evident to him 
as its execution appeared impracti- 
cable. In the same moment, however; 
he saw his mother, with her usual 
quickness of decision, at the feet of the 
Princess. ‘ Be our benefactor—save 
me—save my son!” 

Diana, who had overheard no part 
of the whispered communication, and 
was wholly at a loss to know to what 
to ascribe the agitated condition of 
the Duke, scarcely possessed compo- 
sure enough to raise the Duchess 
from the ground, who, with all the 
eloquence of a mother, briefly put her 
in possession of the peril in-which her 
son stood. © 

While she did so, the Duke had; 
with evident uneasiness, attempted to 
interrupt the narrative. A dark flush 
of shame, the herald of a feeling even 
more painful than the apprehension 
of death, crimsoned his cheek, while 
his piereing glance rested with an ex- 
pression of offended pride upon the 
Princess, whose paleness by 
was giving place to a blush not less 
intense than the Duke’s.. ** Mother,” 
he exclaimed, “ what are- you: doing? 
This hand she has already "——— 

“ Rejected,” added Diana, has- 
tily, “ rejected while she was @ 
dowerless and friendless maiden—de- 
dicated by her relations to a convent™ 
ual life—because she prized it too 
highly to think of obscuring the lastre- - 
! a life to Being 2 she peste og 

ave impa some — 
When it tight have been inclined 4 
think and act otherwise, it wasn 
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to love you! 


bestowed upon me. 
ces be what they may, nothing shall 
hereafter shake my confidence. We 
are human beings, liable to mistake ; 
but I feel that, from this hour, my 
belief in your fidelity and affection is 
impregnable. 
ing also, we shall, indeed, be an en- 
viable pair.” 


lemnly. 
trust in you.” . 
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And vet vou dare return toa house with a sneer; “you would willingly sa- 


ther.” A 
it towards the , 

‘ Prom com , 
Duke, hesitating, and yet 
powered, 

“ Let not our union be concluded 
in wrath, Gonzaga,” she replied, 
« My compassion, as you term it, may 
well be against the looks of 
dislike dud anger with which, since 
that hour, you have met every look of 
mine. Even then I did not so inter- 
pret them: give me, in turn, credit 
for something better than compassion. 
To preserve your life, | would, in- 
deed, endure death; but how much 
more gladly would I live, to save it 
and to render it happy!" 

“ Do I dream?” said the Duke, 
sinking at her feet. “ Is my hour of 
darkest peril to be changed at once 
into the happiest of my life? Oh, 
Diana, never one instant did I cease 
My very uneasiness, 
my anger, my looks of dislike, what 
were they all but love?” 

The mother, weeping tears of joy, 


over- 


laid their hands together, and hastily 


despatehed a messenger to summon a 


priest, and to.communicate to the 


Princess Renée that her friend would 


that night remain with her. The 
young pair remained alone, exchan- 
ging, in a lengthened confidence, all 
the hopes, fears, and suspicions which, 
during their long estrangement, had 
crossed and agitated their minds. 


“ Now, then,” said Gonzaga, at 


its close, ‘ my faith in you is hence- 
forth unalterable ! 


Do what you will, 
I will believe in the heart you have 
Let circumstan- 


If such be your feel- 


She extended her hand to him so- 
«“ TI at least am so, for I 


In these confiding communications 


the night flew by like amoment. The 
morning had scarcely dawned, when 
the Duchess-mother reappeared with 
the priest, and in a few minutes they 
were secretly united—a circumstance 


at this time, and in this Court, of no 
unfrequent occurrence, 


Charles listened to him with evi- 
dent, and yet, on the whole, 
surprise. A new light seemed to 
have broke upon him. With a sud- 
den return of good-humour and kind- 


displeasure vanished at once, and he 
acceded in all points to Gonzaga’s 
wishes with regard to the solemnity. 
He lost no time in paying a visit to 
his sister, who had already been in- 
formed (and somewhat more accu- 
rately) of the whole circumstances 
by her friend; but, to his wonder, 
though her features, in answer to the 
triumphant glance of her brother, 
seemed to indicate surprise, he could 
perceive no traces of vexation or dis- 
appointment. He began to believe 
that the whole had, after all, been a 
mistake. He repented—he was asha- 
med of the rashness with which he 
had sought the life of the Duke under 
this erroneous impression. He took 
the first opportunity of calling Caus- 
sade aside, and whispering to him,— 

** Give me back the dagger. I 
will give you another jewel instead ; 
or if you will keep it, keep it eare- 
fully, and to yourself.” 

«* Allow me to retain it as a me- 
mento mori, and a token of royal fa- 
vour,” said the unabashed youth. 
And Charles, in this moment of. re- 
turning cheerfulness, was good-hu- 
moured enough to overlook the sar- 
castic boldness of the answer. 


oe 


The series of festivities which fol- — 
lowed the nuptials of Gonzaga with 
the Princess of Nevers was like the 
last flicker of an expiring torch—a 
brilliant flash before extinction ; for 
with the increasing illness of the 
young King the gaiety of the Court 
soon after disappeared. Banquets and 
masked balls of more than usual splen- 
dour, even at that splendid Court; an- 
nounced on this occasion the satisfac- 
tion of the King ; while the envy and 
dislike of many disappointed suitors 
was visible in the looks and observa- 
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tions with which the newly-married 
pair were received. 

At the most splendid of these mask- 
- ed balls, Caussade, now high in fa- 
vour at once with the Duke and the 
King, was present. Well acquainted 
with the Court, he had found little 
difficulty, while disguised himself, to 
detect most of the other maskers. His 
object was to procure, if possible, a 
short interview with the Princess, for 
in the ball-room alone he felt that, if 
possible at all, it was to be obtained ; 
but Renée, whether from fear that Caus- 
sade, by some indiscretion, would bring 
destruction upon both, or from a resolu- 
tion now to resign herself to her fate, 
excused herself, on pretext of sudden 
illness, at the commencement of the 
festival, and retired. It was only 
after Caussade had sought her through 
the crowd, with increasing impatience, 
that. he learned her absence; he 
gnashed his teeth with vexation. All 
at once a sudden resolution seemed to 
suggest itself to him. Making his 
way up to the young Duchess of Gon- 
zaga, he requested to be allowed to 
speak to her for an instant in private. 
He drew her into a retired corner of 
the room, took off his mask, and en- 
tered, with all the eloquence of love, 
on the subject of his distress. What 
arguments he employed—what disclo- 
sures he made during this animated 
conversation, did not appear ; but the 
result was, that even the prudent and 
cautious Diana seemed to be so moved 
by his tale, and by his representation 
.of the state of the Princess’s mind, 
that she agreed to give him a secret 
audience next day in her apartment. 


The cheerful sound of the horns 
once more announced a hunting party, 
an amusement which the increasing 
weakness of the King had for some 
time prevented. Renée was awaken- 
ed by the entrance of her friend, who, 
throwing her arms round her, ex- 
. elaimed—“ Be quick, slumberer! do 
ou not hear the bugles? Rise, and 
et us once more see them depart, from 
the balcony. I, you know, must have 
eyes only for Don Lewis now. Nay, 
I will allow you to look on him too, 
— only you spare a glance from 


now and then to the fair Caus-- 


sade.” 

“ I comprehend you not, Diana,” 
replied the Princess, gazing on her 
with surprise. “ But be it so. To 
please you, I will go, though I have 

. bid adieu to pleasure.” But notwith- 
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standing the apparent resignati 
her answer, her hand trembled so that 
she could scarcely adjust her dress. 

«¢ When we were last seated here,” 
said Diana, as they reached the bal- 
cony, “how different were then our 
views. You, reconciled to the una. 
voidable, and armed with courage to 
meet it, clung to the dreaming com- 
fort of a love, which I (with ‘despair 
in my own heart) would have denied 
to you... And yet you found time, 
amidst your own anxieties, to speak 
words of comfort and kindness to 
me. That, Renée, I can never for. 
get. Now, I am cheerful and hap. 
py—while you—however little your 
fate may have really changed since— 
you have become melancholy. Once 
I might have thought you in the right; 
I might have lent my aid to encourage 
you in that feeling. Strange to say, 
however, since I became a wife, I 
am disposed to think less rigorously 
than before on these topics. But see, 
look, Princess, the train are departing. 
Caussade is looking up.” 

“© thoughtless being!” cried 
Renée, turning pale, and drawing 
back. 

‘¢ Why this terror ?’’ said the Duch- 
ess, surprised at her vehemence. 

‘* Can you ask that, Diana, when 
your lover so nearly atoned by his life 
for some slight attentions, perhaps a 
few unguarded glances? Ah! for two 
nights past I have dreamt that I saw 
Caussade rise up pale and bleeding 
from a grave.” 

* You were resolved, dear Renée, 
to bring back Gonzaga to me, and you 
did so—no doubt through a little false 
play, but Iam too happy at the end 
to scrutinize too nicely the means, 
now that it is past. Willingly would 
I show my gratitude—would console 
you—would actively assist you. Tell 
me, then, why are you more melan- 
choly than before ?”’ 


“ Why? Does not the day when I. 


am to be sacrificed approach nearer 
and nearer. What have my resistance, 
my defiance availed ? Has not my bro- 
ther already pledged my consent 
against my will—is not this hated sui- 


. tor on his way? O, friend, assist me, 


and I will adore you. Yes, I love 
him still, this fair Caussade, with 
those eyes of spirit and fire. But 
I am watched by jealous e 
glances can no longer meet 


what, after all, are looks?—the long-. 
ing heart asks for words—one hour of 
happy intercourse for a life of priva-_, 
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tion. No, believe me, if I despair of 
my destiny, it is from no want of love. 
Let this bridegroom, whom they force 
upon me, come, I will refuse him. 
And what can my brother do? De- 
prive me of life!” 

«‘ Renée—if I am to assist you, be 
reasonable. Provoke not your bro- 
ther. Rather avert his attention from 
you by submission. Act up to your 
rank, your dignity. Submit to the 
sacrifice with resolution: then leave 
to your friend to provide for your hap- 
piness with silence and fidelity.” 

“ Do I understand you aright—may 
I venture to do as my heart would 
dictate? Shall I see him? Speak 
to him? Where? when?” 

“ Be calm—remember our condi- 
tions. When you shall appear before 
the world as a Princess, as the destin- 
ed and consenting bride of the English 
Prince, that day you shall meet Caus- 
sade in my apartment.” 

“ I ama princess,” said Renée, lift- 
ing up her head proudly. “ This day 
my consent shall be given. Diana, 
your friendship gives me courage for 
all. In your apartment, say you? 
Does then Gonzaga know ?”—drop- 
ping her eyes, and almost terrified. 

“ Heaven forbid! This secret is not 
for him. I know the purity of my own 
intentions and yours ; but of such mat- 
_ ters men are no judges. No one, not 
even Gonzaga himself, shall learn of 
me aught regarding you, which might 
occasion in his mind a shade of suspi- 
cion: But I know the hours when his 
avocations demand his presence in the 
castle, and by means of the stair, which 
-you know so well, you can easily pass 
into my chamber. If the matter is to 
be communicated to any one, rather 
let it be to the Duchess- mother.” 

Renée had, during this speech, press- 
ed her glowing cheek to the bosom of 
her friend. « Oh! no—no!” she ex- 
claamed—* and Caussade ?”’ 

“ Be at ease; Gonzaga confides in 
me. Never will I unnecessarily sub- 
ject his confidence in me to trial ; but 
here, where the occasion is unavoid- 
able, where a friend’s happiness is at 
stake, I must run the risk.” 

These pages must not betray the 
secrets confided only to the seal of 
friendship. Thus far only we know, 
that more than one interview between 
the Princess and her lover took place 
in the apartments of Diana, inter- 
views which Renée’s consciousness of 
her own dignity would have rendered 
perfectly innocent, even if the presence 


of Diana had not afforded an addi:ional 
security. Renée regained her cheerful- 
ness and bloom, like a flower reviving 


in the rays of the morning sun, after « 


being bent to the ground by the heavy 
showers of evening. The violence of 
her feelings was softened: it is true 
that an occasional sigh would escape 
her when the subject of the English 
Prince was mentioned ; but she pro- 
veeded to select her wardrobe, and to 
accept the congratulations of the Court 
with a pale countenance, indeed, but 
with the composure and dignity fitted 
to her rank. In the Court circles, 
where Caussade now invariably ap- 
peared in the train of the King, at the 
promenades, or at mass, her eye no 
longer sought her lover. She seemed 
to see his image in her heart, to which 
alone her looks were directed. Caus- 
sade, on the contrary, bore himself 
with a look of triumph. His eye 
sought her neighbourhood, if not her- 
self; and if occasionally he thought 
he perceived that his glance was 
watched, he would direct it somewhat 
too boldly on Diana, who, as formerly, 
was generally to be found by her side. 
There were not wanting many who 
watched these looks of Caussade, with 
all the jealous activity of hatred and 
envy. They were not slow to infer a 
secret understanding between him and 
the Duchess. Even before the honey- 
moon was over, rumours began to 
spread about the Court of secret visits 
paid by Caussade to the Duchess’s 
apartment in the absence of the Duke ; 
these rumours did not indeed reach the 
parties chiefly concerned, but hints 
were mysteriously given to the Duchess- 
mother, which, however, she seemed 
resolved not to understand. It was 
then debated among the self-called 
confidential friends of the Duke, with 
great appearance of affectionate zeal, 
and in reality with secret satisfaction, 
whether it was not their duty to make 
him aware of the reports which pre- 
vailed. At last they did venture to 
give him a hint of them. He treated 
them with a calm smile of contempt. 
« Caussade,” said he, when the sub- 
ject had been alluded to with some 
warmth by an Italian Count, a rela- 
tion of his own—‘ Caussade mee been 
m e; heis bound to me by man 
oo, ee has—between pilin stan 
saved my life. I feel that in my own 
case I should be incapable of enter- 
taining a thought of love towards the 
wife of him on whom I had conferred 
such an obligation. Shall I think more 
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meanly of him than myself? Must I 
suspect my wife because Caussade is 
the handsomest man at Court? I 

t my own inferiority in that re- 
spect; but I rate myself too highly 
in others to yield to such fears.” 

«* But Caussade,” cried another, “ it 
is said, has himself boasted of the favour 
in which he stands with the Duchess.” 

*¢ I believe it not; but even that 
testifies in favour of my wife. She is 
too prudent to bestow her favour on 
any one who would be weak enough 
to boast of it.” 

Tranquil as the Duke appeared, he 
could not but feel secretly annoyed at 
these injurious reports, the more so 
that he could not disguise from him- 
self that the conduct of the Duchess 
did in some measure appear to give 
countenance to them. He had him- 
self occasionally observed glances on 
the part of Caussade too much re- 
sembling those which had annoyed 
him when he thought his passion un- 
requited ; and yet had not Diana in 
that case convinced him of the ground- 
lessness of his suspicions ? was it not 
possible that, recollecting his vow, she 
was disposed to put his confidence in 
her faith to a test? And if so, was it 
consistent with his chivalrous con- 
scientiousness to grieve her feelings by 
mistrust ? 

An incident, however, shortly after 
occurred, calculated to shake his confi- 
dence in his own firmness. One 
afternoon after the banquet, when 
the King found himself somewhat 
better than usual, and was surround- 
ed by a cheerful circle, a courier sud- 
denly brought the intelligence that the 
English bridegroom had landed in 
France and might be expected the 
following evening. Charles, who had 
latterly been much pleased with the 
conduct of the Princess, and began to 
think, from her submission to his will, 
that the news of the arrival of her in- 
tended bridegroom would now no 
longer be disagreeable to her, invited 
several of the circle, and among others 
the Duke’s Italian relation, to accom- 
pany him to the Princess’s apartment 
to communicate the news. The plan 
‘was no sooner formed than executed ; 
« but on reaching her apartments they 
learned that she had gone to those of 
the Duchess. The King understood 
from this that she had gone to visit 
the Duchess Gonzaga. The party 
accordingly followed in that direction. 

The anxiety of love had outstrip- 
ped the courier. The Princess had 
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[Febi 
learned the painful intelligence : an 
hour before the King, and had ak 
most given way beneath this disaster, 
She had already communicated to her 
lover ra Set that; me the mo. 
ment her intended husband appeared, 
they should never meet asics but 
she felt she could not deny to him and - 
to herself the consolation of a last in- 
terview before the actual arrival of 
the English Prince. She felt that for 
this purpose not a moment was to be 
lost. She foresaw that as soon as 
the intelligence of his arrival was 
publicly communicated, every hour, 
every instant of her time would be o¢- 
cupied with troublesome duties which 
would preclude the possibility of an 
interview. By means of the Duch- 
ess only, through whom Caussade had 
communicated the intelligence, could 
her purpose be effected; and though 
she felt that the hour was an uncom- 
mon and unseemly one, she deter 
mined to brave every thing, and once . 
more to meet Caussade in the Duch- 
ess’s apartments ere they parted for 
ever. 

Caussade was already waiting, 
Renée, crossing with stealthy step the 
apartment of the Duchess-mother, . 
entered by the private stair what had 
been the former bedroom of the Duke, 
which Diana had now selected as her 
ordinary sitting-room, when the Du-. 
chess’s attendant, knocking hastily at 
the outer door, announced that the 
King was approaching from the Prin- 
cess’s apartments. Both ladies stood 
for an instant confounded: the next. 
moment the Duchess exclaimed,: 
** Quick, Renée—back to the Duchess- 
mother”—and almost pushed her out 
by the tapestry door. 

«* And you ?—he?” stammered the 
Princess. 98 

« T am conscious of no crime—only 
begone—away!” 

‘«* | must remain, generous friend,” 
cried Caussade, ‘“ but fear no suspi- 
cion.” “ 

He had dropped on his knee in the: 
excitement of his feeling, when the 
door opened. He sprang up, and with 
such rapidity, that although the King 
perceived his kneeling attitude, those 
who followed could a say that - 
they pereeived his change of posture. 
The King cat own of indignation 
on Caussade, and then an enquiring 
glance round the chamber. “ Pardon, . 
Duchess,” said he; #4 this unceremo-- 
nious intrusion, I thought to find my — 
sister here.” 3 pee 
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Diana, thus found for the first time 
in the company of a stranger youth; 
and feeling the peril in which her re- 
putation was placed, turned pale; as 
she faintly said, “ She is probably 
with the Duchess-mother. She is not 
with me.” 

“« I am glad of that,” said the King 
involuntarily, breathing more freely. 
« Your pardon—I go in search of her.” 

He left the chamber quietly with his 
train; but as he went, the Italian 
Count found time to whisper to Caus- 
sade, with a sneer of contempt—* Be- 
hind the palace; after dusk, I shall 
avenge my cousin’s honour. 

«“ He himself, methinks, were the 
person to do so,” replied Caussade, 
in the same tone: “ No matter. I 
shall avenge the injuries of his wife.” 

Notwithstanding her consciousness 
of innocence, Diana for the first time 
began seriously to feel that innocence 
itself must pay regard to appear- 
ances; and with the painful feeling 
that she had given her husband ap- 
parent cause for distrust, she anxiously 
awaited his arrival, determined to un- 
load her heart, and to communicate to 
him all her anxiety. She waited, how- 
ever, in vain; with every quarter of 
an hour her- anxiety increased, but 
still he came not. 

The scene in the Duchess’s apart- 
ments had awakened too strong a sen- 
sation, not to find its way speedily to 
the ears of the Duke. Ashe listened 
to the tale, the glow of indignation 
more than once flushed his face; he 
clenched his fists ; but again resuming 
his composure— And yet,” cried he, 
“T know she is innocent. I will not 
yield to mistrust. Tell me a hand- 
some woman in Paris, at whose feet 
some fool has not thrown himself when 
he found an opportunity. True, his 
presumption calls for punishment, and 
it shall have it.” 

* It has been punished by this time,” 
eried the brother of the Italian Count. 
“ My brother has challenged him, and 
by this time the contest is decided.” 

“I grieve on your brother's ac- 
count,” said Gonzaga, with a frown, 
“that such should be the case ; for if 
Caussade’s sword reaches him not, he 
must méet mine. I will teach him 
not to interfere uncalled for where my 
honour is concerned, and I am here 
to do myself right.” 

At this moment the brother entered 
enraged. Caussade had broke his 
appointment ; and when his opponent 
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enquired after him at the palace, he 
was informed that he had just before 
mounted his horse and rode off ; most 
probably he had taken to flight. 

It is easy to conceive how the Duke 
was now besieged on all sides. The 
guilt of his wife seemed to be render- 
ed in the highest degree probable by 
the flight of the alleged paramour. 
He was incited by his friends to every 
possible step—to revenge—to separa- 
tion—to imprisonment of the guilty. 
A thousand trifling occurrences, which 
had formerly appeared in a milder 
light, were now misrepresented, and 
exhibited to him under their most en- 
venomeé aspect. He felt, at length; 
that further wavering must appear un- 
manly delay, or the mere dotage of 
affection. 

“Be it so,” he exclaimed at once; 
“I will avenge myself. Away with 
divorce— imprisonment ; these may 
suit the populace. The unsullied 
honour of a Duke demands bloed— 
death. Ere to-morrow’s sun rises I 
shall have satisfaction. Ye shall be 
witnesses—judges, as well as me. 
Mean time,”’ added he, with a wild 
look, “give orders for the banquet : 
let us have wine and revelry! To 
move to our revenge with a heavy 
heart would argue a consciousness 
that that vengeance was an unjust 
one. Why stare ye atmeso? Am 
I not doing all ye ask of me—and 
more ?” 

The Duke returned not this night 
to his residence, though never before, 
since his marriage, had Diana missed 
him from her side. She passed the ~ 
night awake and in tears. 

Mean time, in the noisy circle of rela- 
tions and friends which surrounded the ~ 
Duke, he appeared the gayest of all. 
To the rest, the wine seemed to have 
lost its relish, and an irresistible feeling 
of melancholy spread over the com- 
pany. With the first glimmer of morn- 
ing the Duke gave the signal to rise. 
They all followed him silently to his 
apartments in the palace and to his 
chamber. After contemplating, not 
without shuddering, but without speak- 
ing,—for the earnest and imperious 
eye of Gonzaga awed them into 
silence—the preparations for his re- 
venge, which he went about with a 
terrible composure, they advanced, 
headed by Gonzaga and two bearing 
torches, into the sleeping room of the 
Duchess. The Duke  himself;* in 
whose bearing not the slightest ,tre- » 
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mour was observable, bore in his hand 
asalver, on which was placed a dagger 
and a cup evidently filled with poison. 
Thus they advanced to the bed. 

The Duchess raised herself, pale 
aid staring in astonishment at the 
unexpected intrusion. 

«* Diana,” seid the Duke, mourn- 
fully, ‘ you are accused of infidelity— 
nay, in the opinion of these gentle- 
men, convicted of it. My honour 
demands revenge and punishment ! 
The first this steel planted in the heart 
of your seducer shall procure me ; 
the latter, this cup of poison, destined 
for you, shall ensure. Answer me 
nothing,” he continued, as she made 
a movement with her lips to speak. 
“ Nothing you can say, can shake 
my resolve. Remembering my belief 
in you, if you feel yourself innocent 
drain the cup with calmness ; it is 
guilt alone that need fear death.” 

A deadly paleness for a moment 
overspread the cheek of the Duchess. 
But soon with a calm and almost ce- 
lestial smile, and a look that sank deep 
into the hearts of all present, she 
stretched out her hand and took the cup. 

“ I drink, my Lewis,” said she, 
*‘ since you desire it. But listen to 
my last prayer. Cast away that dag- 
ger ; let me be the only sacrifice. Pro- 
mise me at least,’’ she added, as she ob- 
served Gonzaga’s troubled look, “ not 
to use it for three days.” 

Gonzaga, with a restless and sor- 
rowful glance, nodded consent. Ga- 
zing on him with composure, she 
drank the potion. When the cup was 
half drained, the Duke exclaimed, 
“Stop! the rest is mine. I have 
sworn that I would not overlive the 
conviction of innocence.” 

** Gonzaga!”’ she exclaimed, throw- 
ing away what remained in the cup, 
* live if you can; my innocence will 
survive me. Never have I offended 
against you.” 

** Bethink thee,” said the Duke, 
sternly—* bethink thee. Death al- 
ready flaps his wing above your head. 
Die not with a falsehood on your lips. 
Man will lie to save life, while it may 
be saved; but when salvation is past 
hope, truth resumes its rights. Are 
you guiltless?” 

“Tam, Gonzaga!” 

“ Is she?” exclaimed the Duke, 
turning to the rest. ‘‘ See you this 
serene, unclouded look. Can this wo- 

man be guilty?” 
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* Oh! no, no!” exclaimed all, and 
young and old, sinking on their knegg 
by the bedside, wept aloud, 

“ To this then,” exclaimed the 
Duke, “ ye have brought me, to des. 
pair and death, because I was a fool 
like you, and unworthy of this pure 
angel, like yourselves. Begone! Ye 
are no relations of mine. But you, 
Diana,”’ and he continued in a tone of 
calmness, “ shake off the fear of death, 
I have not lost my confidence in you, 
The cup you drank of was inno. 
cent as is your life. O pardon me that 
I was under the necessity of agitating 
you with this terror; but you your. 
self compelled me to let all the world 
behold you in the same light in which 
I see you myself.” 

He threw his left arm round his 
astonished wife, while with his right 
he motioned to his companions to re. 
tire. When they had retired—* You 
may ask me,” said he, turning to his 
wife, “ why I have done this, and 
I may well answer, dearest Diana, 
why such reckless conduct on the part 
of a prudent wife? Even virtue must 
borrow its lustre in some measure from 
appearances; and my wife ought 
not to neglect them. The King, I 
am told, surprised Caussade in your 
apartment, and on his knees before 
you.” 

** Dearest Lewis,’ answered Diana, 
‘| have indeed offended against your 
love, but I was compelled to do so 
that I might not commit a greater 
offence against friendship. But after 
what has happened, I owe you a full 
explanation. Never on one occasion 
was I alone with Caussade—for at the 
very moment when the King entered 
—the Princess Renée had taken her 
departure.” 

“In God's name!” exclaimed the 
Duke, springing up in surprise. 

“Fear nothing. The Princess's 
bridegroom has arrived. Duty will 
now banish love. Caussade shall ap- 
pear here no more. The King him- 
self cannot chide me ; for has not he, 
have not you, directed me in all things 
to be obedient to the desires of the 
Princess? When the wedding is over 
I shall appear justified in your eyes; 
ay, and in those of your blood- 


. thirsty friends.” 


The conversation was interrupted 
by a message from the King, who felt 
himself worse, having been wearied 


out by the preparations of the day before 
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for the reception of the English guest. 
The Duke Gonzaga was directed, 
along with several of the courtiers, to 
set out to meet the Prince to conduct 
him to his residence, and thence, as 
soon as he wished it, to the royal pre- 
sence. He started without delay. 
Shortly afterward, the Duchess was 
sent for by the Princess. More than 
ever at this trying moment did Renée 
feel the want of her friend’s encour- 
aging and soothing converse. Every 
instant, however, their conversation 
was interrupted. Pitiable, in truth, 
seemed the condition of the unfortu- 
nate Princess, compelled with heavy 
heart to wear the appearance of com- 
posure, and with tears in her eyes, 
which she tried to smother under a 
smile, to attend to the thousand little 
minutie of the bridal preparations. 
Yet, in spite of her sorrow curiosity 
maintained its right. She grew pale, 
indeed, when as evening began to 
darken, the din of music and the glare 
of torches announced the arrival of her 
bridegroom: but speedily a confiden- 
tial messenger was despatched to bring 
back news of the Prince’s external 
appearance. The answer which was 
brought—though evidently as favour- 


able as possible, was not encouraging. 
He did not, said the messenger, re- 
semble his portrait: he was older and 
more dignified, yet not handsomer. 
Gonzaga’s gloomy countenance, as he 
some time afterwards entered her cham- 
ber, seemed the herald of any thing 


but good fortune. He had spoken to 
the Prince, and had conducted him to 
court: and his account corresponded 
pretty nearly with that of the page. 
He came to announce that the King 
intended himself to be present the next 
day at the ceremony of presentation ; 
and had sent him to learn at what hour 
the Princess could receive them. Renée 
threw her arms about Diana’s neck, 
who received from her husband with- 
out difficulty permission to remain 
with her friend till the meeting. 

The decisive morning at last ar- 
rived; and as the appointed hour 
struck, the Princess, beautiful in spite 
of her paleness and the traces of 
tears in her eyes, which, even thus 
shaded, outshone the lustre of the dia- 
monds which covered her dress, en- 
tered the hall, a picture of resignation, 
accompanied by the Duchess and her la- 
dies. The King and Queen with their 
attendants, and, in short, the whole 
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court were already assembled. The 
King advanced towards his sister with 
a smile, and whispered in her ear, 
* Obedience meets reward.” 

The words sounded in her ear like 
mockery; she could not lift up her 
eyes, in which she felt the thickly 
gathering tears. Scarcely had she, 
supported by Diana’s arm, taken the 
place assigned to her, when a murmur 
through the hall announced the ar- 
rival of the bridegroom. An indes- 
cribable feeling of agony began to 
overpower her; she saw nothing— 
she heard nothing more; when the 
folding doors unclosed, all grew black 
before her eyes. She first awoke out 
of her dream on hearing an involun- 
tary shout, in which Gonzaga’s voice 
was perceptible. The King was 
standing before her with the Prince 
in his hand. She felt she must raise 
her eyes to him; but she seemed 
turned to stone again when in the 
bridegroom she recognised, in the 
apparel of a Prince—Caussade. * 

“Can my fair bride,” said he, 
kneeling, “ pardon the precipitation 
with which I sought in disguise to gain 
her affection? Had I read dislike in 
her looks I would have remained un- 
known. Since yesterday evening the 
King knows of my secret ; the Duke 
of ——, who yesterday made his en- 
trance under my name, informed him 
of all.” 

The astonishment of the Court, the 
joyful surprise of Gonzaga, the confu- 
sion of his relatives, who, though not 
yet informed of all, began to form 
plausible conjectures as to the truth, 
exceeded not the union of all these 
three feelings in the bosom of the 
bride ; the bloom returned to her cheek, 
the lustre to her eye; yet the magic 
suddenness of this revolution made her 
feel a seriousness—in which delight 
seemed blended with melancholy. 

The dream of her life had been un- 
expectedly realized ; love and duty, by 
the strangest combination of circum- 
stances, reconciled ; the future spread 
in sunny prospect before her; but the 
recollections of the past threw a not 
unpleasing shadow across that sun- 
shine ; and tempering the natural 
gaiety and levity of her disposition, 
impressed her with the conviction that 
henceforth the. Princess of England 
would be wiser and better than the . 
Princess of Franee, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. BY WILLIAM HAY. 


I. 
MYRINUS. 
OQipeis o xopentng—x. T. A» 
DESCRIPTION OF A PICTURE. 


Thyrsis who tends the Nymphs’ wool-bearing sheep, 
Swain Thyrsis who at piping equals Pan, 
Was drunk by noon,—and now lies fast asleep, 
’Neath the pine’s shade,—a wine-o’er-mastered man. 
While Eros herding with all might and main, 
Has ta’en the crook to scare wild beasts away : 
Ye Nymphs! ye Nymphs! rouse the wolf-daring swain, 
Lest Eros to the monsters be a prey. 


II, 
AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 


Avtouaras, Larvplont.—x. Te. Ae 


ON THE PICTURE OF A SATYR HOLDING A PIPE TO HIS EAR AND LISTENING TO ITS 
MUSIC. 


1, 
Satyr, thy pipe spontaneous tunes awakes, 
Or to its reeds why thus incline thine ear ? 
He smiles in silence, and no answer makes, 
Though he could speak if he would deign to hear. 


2. 
But his whole soul is in oblivion lapt 
Of every pleasure—but his vocal reeds— 
Whose warbling occupation so has rapt 
His spirit, that no other sound he heeds. 
Il. 
ISIDORUS AUGEATES. 


Ex wt yeomoplng.—x. 7. A. 


I Eteocles, lured y hope of gain, 


Forsook my farm for commerce and the main : 
Toss'd on the ridges of the Tuscan wave, 

Down plunged the ship,—and there I found a grave. 
Loud was the blast :—how different its roar, 
Heard in the canvass and the threshing floor ! - 


Iv. 
AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST TO PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 
Evbcids wiv yroctvovore rebnrots.—x. T. Ax 


Here teeming earth her graceful verdure sees, 

In foliaged loveliness of fruitful trees. 

Here chirps the mother to her callow brood 
Neath the deep shadows of the cypress wood. 
Here pipes the goldfinch,—and the prickly thorn, 
Vocal with murmurs, greets the ear of morn. 

But me forlorn, nor sight nor sound can cheer, 
Far from the converse of my Paulus dear, 
Whose burning accents more my bosom swell, 
Than thrilling warblings of Apollo’s shell. 
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Yea! by twain longings are my heart-strings drawn 
To thee,—and her my gentle-hearted fawn, 
My Dorcalis ; but, oh! dull laws decree 
A longer absence from my love and thee. 


Vv. 
PAUL THE SILENTIARY TO AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 


Oeopwdy Epws, ote oldt.—x. 7. A. 


] . 
The rebel Eros owns no code of laws 
Which mortals from his sovereign sway release ; 
And since the law thy heart from love withdraws, 
Love ruffles gently now thy bosom’s peace. 


Strange love indeed ! when even a frith detains 
So brisk a lover from his mistress’ charms ; 

Thou’rt no Leander, urged by passion’s pains, 
To swim the midnight waters to her arms. 


3. 
Still take a boat, my friend, if nothing loath 
To own Athena’s, not Cythera’s spell ; 
One rules our laws, one rules our loves, and both 
What man can serve at once, and prosper well ? 


vi. 
PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 
Hdn piv CePigoros petpunira xorAmwov—x. T. As 
ON SPRING. 


1. 
Now the mead-painting grace of soothing spring 


Opens her bosom to the whispering breeze : 
For foreign climes our vessels now on wing 
Slide from our shores on rollers to the seas, 


2. 
Forth without fear, ye sailors, and expand 
The swelling canvass to the breath of spring : 
For meek-eyed Trade points out a distant land, 
And gold will give you for the goods ye bring, 
3. 
And I Priapus to your barks when toss’d 
On tumbling billows, am a friend indeed ; 
Since Thetis aided,—proud to me the boast ! 
My father Bacchus in his hour of need. * 


vil. 
PHILODEMUS. 
Loy fos Weoreytt—K. Te Ao 
My love for Heliodora oft my soul 
Bids me control, 
For well it wots of all my former tears, 
And jealous fears, 
And urges me to break my bonds at length’; 
But where find strength 
For this unblushing soul, since thou dost proye 
Even ’mid thy warnings all the pangs of love ?: 





* Vide Hom. Iliad. Z. 135. 
Asdvuces 9¢ PoBnbels 
Abowd errs xard xipce Ottis F dadibaro xtrAxw 
Awsdsore® 
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Vill. 
ERYCIUS CYZICENUS. 
Alsi 706 Arwaga imi oypati.—x. T. A. 
ON THE TOMB OF SOPHOCLES, 

Ever around thy tomb, great Sophocles, 

May gadding ivy trail its tender feet : 
Ever may swarms of ox-engendered* bees 

Drop on thy dust Hymettus’ nectared sweet ; 
O’er thy chaste page their waxen treasures spread, 
While wreaths encircle thine immortal head. 


IX. 
PHILODEMUS. 
Ovre cos xarixoy yuuvoy bg0¢.—x. T. A. 
ON A YOUNG GIRL. 


1, 
Not yet hath time 
For thee evolved that summer rose, 
Thy beauty’s prime: 
The grape not yet with purple glows, 
But only virgin graces shows. 


ze 
Yet mark, for thee 
How infant Cupids point their darts, 
Lysidice, 
And teach thee fast their hidden arts, 
How to inflame our captive hearts. 


3 


Flee, lovers, flee, 
Ere with bent bows the lovelings try 
Their archery : 
And, oh! what fires now smouldering lie, 
If aught of prophecy have I! 


x. 
UNKNOWN. 
a) Xiog Pus ; B) ov Pnus.—x. +. Ar 
ON HOMER'S BIRTHPLACE. 

“ Wer't thou not born in Cos?” ‘ Nay.” ‘ Smyrna?” Nay.” 
« Did Colophon or Cuma, Homer, say, 
Produce thee?” “ Neither.” <‘ Salamis?” Nor there 
First breathed I.” _« Then do thou thyself declare.” 
* I will not.” « Why?” Because I know full well, 
The rest will hate me, if the truth I tell.” 


xI. 
PLATO TO ASTER, 
t Acrigas tivabezig.—x. T. A. 


Would I were Heaven, my star, with numerous eyes 
To see thee gazing on the starry skies. 





* Boimas: Vide Virg. Georg. Lib. iv. 
liquefacta boum per viscera toto 
Stridere apes utero, &e. &c. 


¢ Thus exactly rendered by Appuleius :— 
Astra vides: utinam fiam, mi sidus, Olympus | 
Ut multis sic te luminibus videam. 
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A Word in Season to the Conservatives of Scotland. 


A WORD IN SEASON TO THE CONSERVATIVES OF SCOTLAND, 


Ir has been matter of frequent re- 
mark, that the Parliamentary majori- 
ty by which Sir Robert Peel was 
driven from office, and on which the 
present Government depends for its 
precarious tenure of place, owes its 
existence to the votes of Scotch and 
Irish members. The disgraceful and 
unEnglish proceeding of condemning 
the Conservative Ministry without a 
trial was marked with a degree of 
guilt with which the representatives 
of the southern portion of the island 
asa body are not chargeable. The 
constituencies to whom the right of 
popular election was most familiar 
did not so abuse the trust committed 
to them, as to countenance conduct, 
the folly of which was equalled only 
by its wickedness. Had the issue of 
the struggle between the Conserva- 
tives and Destructives depended on 
the result of the elections in England, 
the triumph of the friends of the Con- 
stitution had been secure. And if ig- 
norance and prejudice have for a time 
prevailed over sound political wisdom, 
and a coalition the most infamous 
that ever disgraced the annals of this 
country, has for the present succeeded 
in usurping the seat of Government, 
the blame is attachable—not to the 
representatives of the worth, proper- 
ty, and intelligence of the land, but 
to the pledged delegates who retail 
within the walls of St Stephens the 
seditious sentiments of Irish Catho- 
lics and Scotch Radicals. 

The evil in regard to Ireland ad- 
mits of explanation more easily, we 
fear, than of remedy. The fatal mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipation gave 
to the priesthood in that country a 
power, which it was the effect—if not 
the object——of the Reform Bill to 
consolidate and increase. Every sub- 
sequent act of the Government has 
served to strengthen the influence of 
O'Connell and his auxiliaries the 
priests. Even before the openly 
avowed * compact” between the — 
of the Whig Ministry and the Popis 
party, two-fifths of the Irish members 
Were the representatives, not of 
the people of Ireland, but of the 
Lord of Derrinane Abbey. And 
the vast accession of power with which 
the possession of Government patron- 
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age has armed the Agitator, may 
ground a fearful anticipation of the 
possibility of such a further increase 
in the number of his adherents, as may 
lead some to adopt the anti-national 
project of the repeal of the union— 
and that for the very reason which 
O’ Connell assigns for abandoning its 
agitation—namely, the supremacy of 
the Irish party in the British legisla- 
ture. 

But what shall be said of Scotland ? 
Where shall we look for the causes 
that have secured for our own coun- 
try a foremost place in the ranks of 
revolution? Ignorance cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for error, in a 
country where: education, and that of 
the best kind, has for centuries been 
within the reach of the poorest of the 
people. ‘Here there are no religious 
animosities to be allayed—no power- 
ful influences against which the friends 
of the constitution have to contend. 
The Aristocracy are by an over- 
whelming majority Conservative. 
Witness the result of every election of 
Peers. The higher ranks generally 
entertain similar opinions. No man— 
be his own politics what they may, 
can have moved in good society in 
Scotland, without remarking the al- 
most invariable prevalence of such sen- 
timents among the influential classes. 
A vast proportion of the wealth of the 
country—a still larger proportion of 
the land, is in the hands of the Tory 
party. Inthe church—the universi- 
ties—the legal profession—the monied 
interest—in each of these the Conser- 
vatives outnumber their Liberal oppo- 
nents by at least three to one. The 
very tone and temper of the national 
character—quick and ardent in the 
pursuit of truth, but proverbially 
tenacious of opinions once received and 
cherished—would seem to furnish a 
guarantee against the people of this 
country being made the dupes of poli- 
tical agitation. To crown all, the in- 
fluence of religion—stronger here than 
among our southern neighbours—and 
that warm attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church which still exists, espe- 
cially in the minds of the rural popu- 
lation, might have grounded a hope 
that the’ electors throughout Scotland 
would have been found supporting, by 
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a large majority, the cause of peace, 
and order, and good government, and 
occupying the foremost ranks of the 
Opposition to the present anti-national 
and anti-Christian administration. But 
although all these things are as we have 
described them, although the educa- 
tion—the intelligence—the rank—the 
wealth—the influence—the moral feel. 
ings, andthe religious principles of the 
country are all arrayed in defence of 
the constitution—these powerful wea- 
pons have hitherto proved insufficient, 
with which to combat the demon of 
democracy. Ofthe thirty members re- 
turned at the last general election by 
the counties of Scotland, one-half only 
were chosen on account of their Con- 
servative principles, while the burgh 
representation, extending. to twenty- 
three seats, is, with one honourable ex- 
ception, monopolized by the Whig- 
Radical party. 

The preponderance thus obtained 
by the enemies of the Constitution in 
this part of the island is doubtless to 
be traced to causes of very temporary 
operation. The novelty of the elec- 
toral privilege was in itself a power- 
ful impediment to its proper exercise. 
Those on whom the measure of Lord 
John Russell conferred the franchise, 
were naturally induced, by motives 
which we ean scarcely blame, to li- 
mit themselves, in the first enjoyment 
of their new right, to the choice of 
those by whose influence it had been 
secured to them. A vote given 
against the Reform Bill at any of its 
stages, however patriotic and conscien- 
tious were the motives by which it was 
dictated, formed in the eyes of many 
constituencies, a stigma which no indi- 
vidual fitness for the office of a Parlia- 
mentary representative was able to 
efface ; and when to this disadvantage, 
against which almost every Conserva- 
tive candidate had to contend, is add- 
ed the effect of the visionary expec 
tations artfully instilled into the po- 
pular mind of the indefinite benefits 
which would accrue from the continu- 
ance in office of.a Reform Ministry, we 
can scarcely be surprised that in the 
elections of 1832, and even to a certain 
extent in those of 1835, shallow self- 
conceit and empty declamation were 
in many instances preferred to sound 
principle, tried worth, and great senator- 
ial ability, and the natural influence of 
talent—of rank—of fortune—-of charae- 
-ter—of local and family connexion 
‘overborne for atime by popular excite- 


ment and plebeian intimidation. But 
before the dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s 
government in November 1834, the 
disease had begun to work out its own 


‘remedy. The Whigs were not four 


years in office without affording proof 
enough, that if grasping nepotism, open 
violation of the most solemn pledges, 
and selfish clinging to place, at whatever 
sacrifice, are the characteristics of any 
political party, they are not exclusive. 
ly at least, the qualities of the Conser- 
vatives. The people of England learn- 
ed long ago that the loudest profes. 
sions of friendship afford no test by 
which to ascertain who are their true 
friends. Experience had begun to 
teach the electors throughout Scot. 
land the same lesson. Doubts were 
suggested whether those whose conduct 
in every relation of private life had been 
unexceptionable, who were the kind. 
est of landlords—the most indulgent of 
masters—the best of neighbours—were 
really deserving, on account of their 
public principles, of being assailed with 
abuse, pelted with mud, and burnedin 
effigy. Long cherished feelings of pri- 
vate gratitude and personal esteem were 
beginning once more to assert the place 
among the motives of human action, 
which was for a time usurped by vague 
ideas of universal philanthropy, anda 
cordial attachment to the institutions of 
the country in Church and State, com- 
bined with a strong sense of the real 
identity of the best interests of the va 
rious classes of the community, were 
gradually substituting themselves for 
the senseless love of change, and the 
feverish desire for speculative improve- 
ments. 

It cannot be doubted that the events 
of the last eighteen months have great- 
ly accelerated the return of the public 
mind in Scotland to Conservative prin- 
ciples. An enlightened abhorrence 
of the tenets of Popery has ever been 
a marked feature in the religious cha- 
racter of the people of Scotland; anda 
measure, acknowledged by the Prime 
Minister himself to be « a heavy blow 
to Protestantism,” was not likely to 
find favour in the eyes of the adhe- 
rents of a church planted by Knox. 
One of the ablest of that Chureh’s 
Theologians—and certainly the most 
eloquent of her preachers, has openly 
declared his conviction that her it- 
terests are not safe in the hands ofa 
government maintaining the principle 
of appropriation. The effect whic 
such a declaration—from.so high 4 
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quarter—is likely to produce in open- 
ing the eyes of the Scottish people to 
the unprincipled designs of the go- 
vernment, was virtually acknowledged 
by the coarse and brutal invective 
with which the venerated name of 
Chalmers. was in consequence assailed 
by the Ministerial press. But the re- 
yerend Doctor only spoke the senti- 
mentsof every educated man not sway- 
ed by self-interest, or blinded by party 
prejudice. Go where we will, we find 
many who were the strenuous sup- 
porters of the Reform bill, and the 
willing adherents of Earl Grey’s go- 
vernment, but who are now engaged 
heart and hand in maintaining the Con- 
servative cause. Those at a distance 
can have no idea of the extent of the 
reaction which has taken place in 
Scotland since the reform fever in 
1832. The counties of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
Inverness, and Orkney, afford exam- 
ples of constituencies among whom 
representatives of Conservative prin- 
ciples have already supplanted those 
of opposite sentiments, who were the 
first objects of their choice. In the 
event of another general election, 
Haddington would regain the charac- 
ter which, frem accidental circum- 


stances, it lost at the dissolution of 


1835. Dumfries, Wigton, and Caith- 
ness would allow their present mem- 
bers to retain their seats only because, 
though Reformers in 1832, they are 
now opponents of the Melbourne Go- 


vernment—while the list of new ac- 


quisitions of territory to the Conser- 


vative cause would, we believe, be 


swelled by the addition of Perthshire, 
Ross-shire, Sutherland, Argyleshire, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. 


We are far from wishing that these 
anticipations of future success should 
create in the minds of the individuals 
of our party any thing like a feeling 
of security or over-confidence, or in- 
duce them in any degree to relax their 
exertions in the cause of good goyern- 
On the contrary, our expecta- 
tions of future good are all founded, 
it will be observed, on an acknow- 
ledgment of past evil; and it is because 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
fact, that a portion at least of the ill 
success which attended the Conserva- 
tive cause at the first popular election 
in Scotland, was to be traced to the 
errors of the Conservative party them- 
selves, that we are anxious, with all 
Sincerity and plainness, to declare to 
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the individuals of that party our con- 
viction, that nothing but an imme- 
diate and final abandonment of these 
errors will permanently secure for 
them that prominent place in the scale 
of political importance, to which they 
are on every account so well en- 
titled. 

The fundamental mistake into 
which, as it humbly appears to us, 
the majority of the Conservative 
party have more or less fallen, con- 
sists in their failing to perceive 
in its full extent the nature of the 
change, which the passing of the Re- 
form Act has effected, in the practical 
working of political affairs. Nothing 
has illustrated the pre-eminent abilities 
of the great leader of our party Sir 
Robert Peel, so much as the admirable 
tact with which he has adapted him- 
self to the extensive modifications, 
which the British Constitutién under- 
went by the measure of 1832. No- 
thing certainly could have more 
entirely confounded our opponents, 
who in framing the Reform Bill, in- 
tended to construct a machine, the 
management of which should be as a 
sealed book to all except themselves. 
And it is by a similar line of conduet, 
adopted by every member of the Con- 
servative party in his own sphere, 
that the triumph of right principles 
will be secured in the counties, and 
ultimately even in the burghs of Seo 
land. 

Perhaps the most prominent change 
effected by the working ofthe Reform 
Act, is in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, and consequently in the 


_office of a Parliamentary representa- 


tive. A seat in Parliament is not 
now, as heretofore, an object of am- 
bition in the eyes of almost every man 
of fortune and family in the kingdom. 
The privilege of sitting on the same 
bench with Mr O’Connell and Mr 
Gully is a distinction which few men 
will be inclined to value very highly. 
Nor will the pleasure derivable from 
listening to the eloquence of Mr Hume 
or Mr Poulett Thompson, be consi- 
dered by many a sufficient recompense 


for the cares and toils of a Parliamen- - 


tary life. To the needy adventurers 
who resort to politics as a trade, it 
may matter little of what materials 
the House of Commons is composed, 
But to those who hold a certain .sta- 
tion in society, to men of cultivated 
taste and refined habits, who can ap- 
preciate the pleasures of intellectual 
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and literary pursuits, and whose posi- 
tion in life imposes upon them the 
performance of varied and interesting 
social duties, the nature of the com- 
panionship to which a seat in Parlia- 
ment is to introduce them, cannot, 
under any circumstances, be a matter 
of indifference. It is of such men 
that the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons is composed. 
Even to the leaders of that party, it 
‘must be no small sacrifice, to renounce 
the tranquillity of domestic life, and 
the many sources of enjoyment 
which leisure, and affluence, and the 
consciousness of intellectual vigour, 
and local and personal influence 
open up to their possessors, for the 
laborious and often thankless duties of 
the public service. And if in their 
case, the laudable ambition of filling 
places of trust in the Executive Go- 
vernment may be supposed to afford 
some inducement for the devotion of 
their time and talents to Parliament- 
ary life, no such object is presented to 
the great body of Conservative mem- 
bers. It is impossible, therefore, too 
highly to appreciate the vast sacrifice 
of personal gratification which is made 
by these gentlemen, who, from a single 
and disinterested desire to promote 
the public good, devote season after 
season to a pursuit, which in the pre- 
sent state of the House of Commons, 
can have few charms for a man of 
taste and intellect, and the toil of 
which is searcely equalled by the 
drudgery of a laborious profession. 
Let it not be supposed that these 
remarks are intended to afford an apo- 
logy for those men—of whom we fear 
there are some—who refuse to avail 
themselves of any opportunities of ser- 
ving their country with which Provi- 
dence has furnished them.’ By the 
laws of Solon, non-interference in 
civil: broils was accounted a crime. 
And in a season of national danger 
and difficulty, such as that in which 
this country is at present involved, we 
hold that man highly culpable, who 
from any motive, whether of selfish in- 
dulgence or mistaken diffidence, denies 
to the public the exercise of the talents 
which he possesses, or the employment 
of any degree of influence with which 
circumstances may invest him. ~ If 
any county contains an individual, 
who from his political attainments, or 
personal popularity—from his own 
position, or his family connexions—is 
the most eligible candidate whom his 
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party could select—no considerations 
of a personal nature will justify such 
aman in refusing to obey the call of 
the constituency. But we are satis. 
fied that if instances of a contrary line 
of conduct have occasionally occurred, 
the fault. lies principally with the 
electors, who will not sufficiently per- 
ceive that in imposing on an inde. 
pendent country gentleman the office 
of their representative in Parliament, 
they are not so much conferring a 
favour, as exacting the performance of 
a duty, of which the sole benefit will 
be theirs, while the burden falls entire- 
ly on the object of their choice. 
Professions of gratitude to their 
Parliamentary representatives are very 
frequent in the mouths of Conserva- 
tive electors. And to none is sucha 
tribute so justly due, as to the mem. 
bers of a party who have no personal 
objects to serve, and whose public con- 
duct is regulated by the purest and 
most disinterested motives. But do 
individuals of the party always evince 
by their conduct a conviction, that in 
estimating the relative amount of ob- 
ligation between a body of electors and 
their representative, the balance is 
fearfully against the constituency ? Do 
all act under the impression, that a zeal- 
ous and conscientious member of Parlia- 
ment confers an infinitely greater fa- 
vour on those for whom he labours, 
than they conferred on him by placing 
him in that situation? Do personal 
dislikes, and private jealousies never 
interfere with that independent exer- 
cise of the franchise which every elec- 
tor owes as a sacred duty to himself 
and his country, and which no selfish 
consideration ought ever to be permit- 
ted to influence or control? Under 
the old system of election, the exist- 
ence of these or similar motives of 
action, if not excusable, were at least 
easily accounted for. The divisions 
which agitated the limited constituen- 
cies of those days were, in the gene- 
ral case, not so much political con- 
tests, as family rivalries, and the votes 
of the freeholders were bestowed less 
in reference to party distinctions, than 
to private friendships, and - personal 
connexions. But the contest is now 
between the great majority of the land- 
ed proprietors and their tenantry on 
the one side, anda few powerful Whig 
families, supported by the town and 
village voters, on the other. Nothing 
therefore can justify those, who call- 
ing themselves Conservatives, allow 
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their conduct in public matters to be 
influenced by inflated ideas of self- 
importance, and their votes to be dic- 
tated by paltry jealousies, or corrupted 
by fancied slights and imaginary in- 
sults. A visit not duly returned, or a 
letter unanswered by returri of post, 
is in the eyes of some men, a much 
deeper stain on the character of a 
member of Parliament, than an 
unprincipled vote, or absence on an 
important division. It matters not 
with what zeal and fidelity a repre- 
sentative attends to his duties in the 
House of Commons,—there will 
always be those among his consti- 
tuents, who grudge him the enjoy- 
ment of every hour snatched from 
public business for the purposes of 
health and recreation, and to conciliate 
whom his whole vacation must be one 
protracted canvass, and his every do- 
mestic arrangement have no object in 
view but the support and extension of 
his political importance. 

We are far from denying the obli- 
gation under which every Member of 
Parliament lies to stand well with his 
constituents. On the contrary, we 
admit, that every man who accepts 
that honourable office, is bound to 
make every exertion which may be 
necessary for retaining it. But we 
demur altogether to the principle, by 
which this part of his duty is consider- 
ed in any degree equal in importance 
to the right discharge of his legislative 
functions. And regarding the elective 
franchise as a trust reposed in indivi- 
duals, not for their own benefit, but for 
the public good, we can find no apo- 
logy for those who allow themselves 
to be influenced in its exercise by any 
consideration except the political prin- 
ciples of their representative, and his 
fitness to perform his parliamentary 
duties. If the mutual relations in 
which a Member of Parliament and 
his constituents stand to each other 
were rightly understood, any remiss- 
ness or negligence on his part would 
be the most powerful argument for in- 
creased exertion and activity on theirs. 
The maintenance of the constitution, 
for which the Conservative party con- 
tend, is the cause not of the few, but 
ofthe many. Its defence is the duty 
of the electors as much as of their re- 
presentative ; and if those who are the 
loudest in their complaints of the ne- 
gligence and inactivity of their Parlia- 
mentary leaders, are themselves the 
most backward to lend a helping 
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hand to the good cause—if the very 
conduct which they blame in others 
serves as an apology for their own in- 
dulgence in a similar error—is it not to 
be feared that the class of men by 
whom the House of Commons ought 
to be filled will refuse to undertake a 
duty at once so irksome and so thank- 
less, and that thus, instead of repre- 
sentatives selected from the landed 
aristocracy of the country, we shall be 
driven to the choice of political ad- 
venturers and speculating capitalists ? 
The tendency of the state of public 
feeling in Scotland to produce such a 
result, is illustrated by a reference to: 
the present representation of the Whig 
party, among whom the evil has been 
of more early growth, principally be- 
cause their connexion with the resi- 
dent gentry is slender indeed compar- 
ed with that of the Conservatives, 
What connexion has Mr Maule with 
Perthshire? Mr Dennistoun with Dum- 
bartonshire ? Mr Maxwell with Lan- 
arkshire ? What are Mr Abercromby 
and Sir John Campbell’s claims on the 
electors of Edinburgh—or Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s on those of Glasgow ? 
What made Sir Henry Parnell mem- 
ber for Dundee, or Dr Bowring for 
Kilmarnock ?—-what but the impossi- 
bility of finding among the resident 
proprietors of similar political princi- 
ples, men willing to submit, year after 
years first, to all the drudgery of a par- 
iamentary campaign, and afterwardsto 
all the annoyances of a recess occu- 
pied in obeying the unreasonable ex- 
actions of a numerous constituency. 
Another circumstance which has a 
tendency to produce the same effect, 
is the vast expense with which a seat 
in Parliament is in the ordinary case 
attended. The annual charge incur- 
red by the Registration Courts alone, 
is a serious drain on the pocket of any 
representative ; and when to this is 
added the frequent recurrence of elec- 
tion contests, the sacrifice is greater 
than the fortune of almost any com- 
moner in Scotland can be expected to 
bear. In order, therefore, to prevent 
the evils which would flow from the 
introduction into our county and burgh 
seats, of political hacks from Downing 
Street, and purse-proud speculators 
from the Stock Exchange, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a portion of the 
expense in every district should be 
contributed by those for whose bene- 
fit it is incurred. This is especially 
true, in regard to the annual revisal of 
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the roll of electors, in which assuredly 
the interest of the constituency is 
much greater than that of any indivi- 
dual representative can possibly be. 
The expenses incident to the Regis- 
tration Courts may be diminished and 
curtailed in various ways. Profes- 
sional men ‘ought, as far as possible, 
to lend their gratuitous assistance. 
Electors of all classes should attend as 
witnesses, without accepting of any 
remuneration ; and in the preparation 
and lodging of claims and objections, 
material aid may be derived from the 
formation of local committees. But 
though all these measures are adopted, 
the business of the registrations can- 
not be properly conducted without 
incurring considerable expense. And 
when it is considered that thé neglect 
of a single year may be productive of 
irretrievable consequences, it must be 
evident that the object is of far too 
high importance, to be suffered to de- 
pend on the will of any individual, how- 
ever sincere and zealous in the cause. 
Besides, it is surely a more dignified 
attitude for a respectable constituency 
to assume, to refuse to be indebted for 
the annual purging of their roll to the 
man whom for the time they have 
chosen as their representative. By 
incurring to their present member 
such repeated obligations, they in fact 
renounce the power of future choice 
—and increase, not so much the 
strength of the party, as the influence 
of the individual. Without supposing 
it possible, in the case of any Conser- 
vative member, that that influence may 
one day be exerted in support of diffe- 
rent principles, it is sufficient to recol- 
lect that it must die with its possessor. 
The only mode by which an ascen- 
dency can be obtained for right prin- 
ciples, which shall be independent of 
the caprices of a single mind, and the 
chances of an individual life, is by the 
control of the registrations being as- 
sumed by the constituency themselves. 
And in no other way can this be pro- 
perly effected, than by the institution 
of an annual registration fund, to 
which every elector shall be invited 
to contribute according to his means 
and inclination. For our own part 
we should be glad, for the sake of the 
electors rather than the representa- 
tives, that a similar principle were 
adopted for.defraying the election ex- 
penses of every Conservative can- 
didate. In English counties the 
practice is almost universal ; and no 
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false delicacy prevents the scions of 
the noblest houses from acknowledg. 
ing the contributions of the leal- 
hearted yeomen, in support of prin. 
ciples, in the maintenance of which 
all classes are alike interested. No- 
thing would contribute more mate. 
rially to the propagation of sound 
political feeling in Scotland, than the 
adoption of a system which gives each 
individual elector as it were a per- 
sonal interest in the issue of every con- 
test. We are persuaded that the idea 
r ‘tires only to be familiarized to the 
miuds of the Conservative party, in 
order to meet with almost universal 
adoption. And the liberal contribu- 
tions which are continually flowing 
in from the members of that party, in 
support of every scheme of enlighten. 
ed philanthropy and Christian bene- 
volence, forbid us to doubt that an 
appeal to their principles in behalf of 
the cause of the Church and the Con- 
stitution would not be made in vain. 
Of the sacrifices which every citizen 
of a civilized state makes in return for 
the advantages of a free government 
and equal laws, none is more reason- 
able than would be a small annual 
contribution to a local Conservative 
fund. It would be in fact a tax pro- 
portioned to the station and property 
of the individual, and appropriated to 
the support of the institutions by which 
his best interests are preserved—a 
small expenditure of yearly income, to 
secure the enjoyment of the remain- 
der—a trifling payment of interest, to 
prevent the loss of capital. 

But it is not by money alone that 
the Conservative cause must be sup- 
ported in the counties and burghs of 
Scotland. There is need of that which 
the party generally are much less 
lavish in bestowing—namely, labour. 
The representation of this country will 
never be permanently placed in right 
hands, till every elector feels the mag- 
nitude of the dangers by which we are 
threatened, and his own personal in- 
terest in the efforts made to avert 
them. It must be to each individual 
an object of daily and hourly solici- 
tude, to gain converts to the good 
cause, and to strengthen the resolu- 


. tion of those already embarked in it. 


And in the pursuit of this object, none 
must forget the vast alteration which 
the Reform Act has effected in the con- 
stituencies, and consequently in the 
means by which alone any party can 
acquire political strength. ‘The in- 
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vention of gunpowder did not intro- 
duce a greater change into the system 
of European warfare, than the infu- 
sion of Democracy into the electoral 
bodies has made in the weapons by 
which alone the battle of the consti- 
tution can henceforth be fought. 

The Conservative party have hi- 
therto been too little ambitious of po- 
pular favour. Naturally disgusted 
with the sycophantic arts and clap-trap 
devices, with which the leaders of the 
Movement purchase the support of the 
most depraved and ignorant of the 
populace, public men on the other 
side have frequently confounded the 
deliberate expression of the nation’s 
sentiments with the senseless clamour 
of the rabble. No error can be more 
mischievous, or, sin¢ée the extension 
of the elective franchise, more fatal. 
Whether it was expedient to vest in 
the large body of the middle classes 
that degree of political power which 
they now possess, it is too late to en- 
quire. The Reform Bill is law ; and 
none but a madman can ever dream 
of its repeal. To allow to the rural 


tenantry and ten-pound householders 
the exercise of the elective franchise, 


and then to refuse attention to their 
wishes, and receive with indifference 
every expression of their approbation 
or censure, would be to grant the sub- 
stance of authority, and grudge the 
possession of its shadow. But the in- 
fluence which cannot be taken from 
them, may be controlled and regulated 
either for good or evil. And to de- 
prive the revolutionary party of all 
hold over the allegiance and sympa- 
thies of the great mass of the commu- 
nity, all that is necessary is to instruct 
the reason of the nation as to the true 
objects of Conservative policy, and 
enlist their affections in a cause with 
the support of which their best inte- 
rests are identified. 

Forthese purposes, the most powerful 
instrument is the press ; but it is one 
of which the friends of the Constitu- 
tion have not hitherto sufficiently avail- 
ed themselves. Of the talent by which 
its power may be wielded in defence 
of the truth, there is no lack in the 
Conservative ranks. Neither can it 
be difficult to insure the extensive cir- 
culation of newspapers reflecting the 
opinions of the vast majority of the 
educated classes. Moreover, the po- 
__ litical party to which we address our- 
selves, is rich above measure in the 
various means of support, encourage- 
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ment, and patronage, by which alone 
a periodical journal can be called into 
existence, and maintained in efficiency. 
It should be remembered too, that 
every week which is permitted to 
pass without the establishment in 
any district of a local organ of con- 
stitutional principles, is an inducement 
held out for the dissemination within 
that district of revolutionary senti- 
ments. Every subscription paid to a 
Radical newspaper is a premium of- 
fered for the propagation of error. 
Every advertisement inserted in its 
columns is a tacit approval of the 
noxious principles they contain. If 
each county and every considerable 
burgh in Scotland possessed the pow- 
erful agency of an enlightened and in- 
dependent press, which, without de- 
scending to local squabbles and vulgar 
personalities, might fearlessly expose 
the unprincipled conduct of the Whig- 
Radical faction and their subordinates 
and dependents, an important step 
would be gained towards disabusing 
the public mind of the prejudices in- 
stilled into it by selfish agitators for 
the promotion of their own private 
ends, and securing the ultimate tri- 
umph of those principles of govern- 
ment which are essential to the well. 
being of the nation. 

What cannot be done by the public 
press may often be effected by private 
expostulation and personal intercourse. 
There is no elector in whatever sphere, 
who in his family circle, and among the 
pursuits and companionships of every- 
day life, cannot materially serve his - 
country by the propagation of sound 
and patriotic political opinions. But 
the opportunities of gaining converts 
to the good cause are principally open 
to men of high station and cultivated 
minds. And in the relations subsisting 
between landed proprietors and their 
tenantry, nothing, we are poe 
has prevented the universal adoption 
of the same sentiments on public mat- 
ters, except those habits of exclusive- 
ness which have frequently been re- 
ferred to, as endangering the hold 
which the aristocracy of this country 
possess on the affections of the people. 
Nothing can be more unreasonable 
than the indulgence by the possessor 
of extensive estates in habits of sullen 
reserve or haughty indifference, to- 
wards those of the less wealthy pro- 
prietors or possessors of the soil, who, 
if his inferiors in birth, are his equals, 


“it may be, in every quality of the man 
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and the citizen. In reference to the 
present state of political parties, no- 
thing can be more unwise. No coun- 
try can boast of a more intelligent 
and independent race of men, than 
the tenantry of Scotland, and the 
lesser proprietors. If the extension 
of the franchise had been confined to 
these important and influential classes, 
there would have been few so enam- 
oured of the former system of election, 
as to quarrel with the change. The 
great majority of their number are 
attached by a community of sentiment, 
and an identity of interest, to the same 
cause as their landlords and richer 
neighbours ; and on the occasion of a 
contested election, no class of the con- 
stituency render such efficient aid. If 
there are exceptions to this rule, their 
existence is, we are persuaded, mainly 
to be attributed to the cause to which 
we have alluded. Men conscious of 
no inferiority in point of taste, ta- 
lents, or acquirements, to the land- 
ed aristocracy of the country, find 
themselves denied admittance to their 
society,—excluded from participation 
in their amusements,—and occupying, 


apparently, no place in their regards 


and sympathies. Can we wonder if 
such men form harsh and erroneous 
conclusions as to the social qualities 
and political designs of the higher 
classes ? or that, mistaking for heart- 
less indifference what is in reality but 
a compliance with the cold formalities 
of fashion, they listen to the revolu- 
tionary projects of republican level- 
lers, and instead of being the willing 
followers of their more. influential 
neighbours in the cause of order and 
good government, become the leaders 
of the mob, and the prime instigators 
of the Movement? Let but the landed 
gentry throughout the kingdom show 
themselves in their true colours, divest- 
ed of the cumbrous trappings in which 
pomp and fashion would involve their 
social intercourse, and almost every 
county in Scotland will exhibit the 
spectacle most hateful in the eyes of 
party rancour and Whig philanthropy, 
of a cordial union between the pro- 
prietors and possessors of the soil, and 
a common determination to support 
those principles by which both classes 
must prosper or fall together. 


There may be some few individu-. 


als among the tenantry, to whom these 
anticipations do not apply ; and whom 
no degree of cordiality on the part of 
their landlords could induce to view 
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them with other feelings then those of 
distrust and envy. Preferring the 
first place at a village debating club, 
to the second at a county meeting, it 
is of such materials as these that 
the revolutionary party in every age 
and nation has been composed. For 


men of this stamp there is but one. 


remedy—the expiry of their leases, 
We abhor nothing more than any 
unjust interference on the part of a 
landlord with the mode in which his 
tenants exercise the franchise. The 
electoral privilege is a trust committed 
by law to the possessor of the soil, for 
the right discharge of which he is re. 
sponsible to his own conscience alone. 
So long as he continues to occupy the 
property to which the right of voting 
is attached, the vote is his; and no 
man has any right to quarrel with its 
exercise. But when the subject 
reverts to its proprietor, he too hasa 
duty to perform. In the exercise of 
his undoubted right, he is bound to 
look to the good of his country ; and 
unless the apprehensions with which 
we contemplate the continued ascen- 
dency of the Movement party be un- 
founded, no considerations of personal 
advantage can weigh for a moment 
against the political evil of allowing re- 
volutionary principles to gain strength. 
Even if influenced solely by selfish 
considerations, the proprietor of land 
in this country may well ask himself, 
whether it is not better to rest satis- 
fied with a smaller rent, if he can thus 
secure an additional vote for the good 
cause. But when the possession of 
property is considered in its true light— 
as a trust reposed in certain indivi- 
duals, not for their own benefit, but 
for their country’s good, it must be 
evident that that man is grossly cul- 
pable, who allows the estate of which 
he is the proprietor to be represented 
in the register by men of unsound 
political principles, and the influence 
which Providence has given him for 
upholding the institutions of the coun- 
try to be weilded by those who seek 
their downfall. 

But there is another class of the 


constituency which is more numerous | 


than either the proprietors or occu- 
pants of land; we mean those who 
possess the franchise in respect of the 
household qualification. To conciliate 
this class of electors similar means are 
requisite to those which we have re- 
commended towards the tenantry. 
The agency of an honest. and inde- 
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pendent press is even more powerful 
among the proprietors of ten-pound 
houses, than among the holders of 
agricultural leases. The visit of the 
professional canvasser is equally use- 
less in the one class as in the other. 
It is by personal intercourse with the 
middle orders, and the constant dis- 
play of an affectionate interest in all 
their concerns, that the aristocracy 
can alone hope to be regarded in their 
true light, and to remove from their 
political intentions that false colouring 
in which they have been involved by 
the calumnies of selfish demagogues. 
It should never be forgotten. too, 
that a Conservative ten-pounder is 
generally speaking a marked man 
among his fellows. No one who has 
not witnessed it can be aware of the 
extent of persecution, which in many 
districts awaits any elector of this 
class who has the courage to vote for 
the Conservative candidate. - The un- 
meaning abuse with which such men 
are assailed, is the least serious conse- 
quence of their conscientious exercise 
of opinion. Belonging as they gene- 
rally do to the class of smaller shop- 
keepers, the loss of custom to which 
‘ they are exposed by offending their 
Liberal neighbours, is attended with 
consequences, the apprehension of 
which has kept back many a recruit 
from the ranks of the Conservative 
party. It is surely then, no less the 
interest than the duty, of the natural 
leaders of that party, to take care that 
such men do not eventually suffer from 
their adherence to the right cause. 
In Scotland especially the distribution 
of wealth and influence is fortunately 
such, that the friends of the Constitu- 
tion can do much more to benefit an 
honest and industrious tradesman, than 
the revolutionary party can do to in- 
jure him. In the present state of 
public affairs, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the advantage thus possessed 
ought not; like every other species of 
influence, to be exercised with a poli- 
tical view. It is not that Radicals 
are to be punished by the withdrawal 
of custom—or Conservatives gained 
by the prospect of pecuniary bene- 
fit. But they by whose support the 
estates and fortunes of the aristocracy 
are preserved to them, are surely en- 
titled to share in the benefits which 
these were intended to confer on the 
neighbourhood in which their posses- 
sors reside. And men attached on 
principle to the cause of the Church 
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and the Constitution, are not to be 
driven by persecution on one side, 
and the want of due encouragement 
on the other, to join the ranks of the 
Revolutionary party. The system of 
exclusive dealing, as it is called, has 
been invariably and extensively acted 
on by the Whigs. The principle is 
recognised in its fullest extent by the 
present Government. Every situation 
of trust or emolument, from the high- 
est places in the Church, or on the Ju- 
dicial Bench, down to the most paltry 
commissionership, is bestowed with 
reference principally, if not solely, to 
the political principles of the individual 
on whom it is conferred ; and any devi- 
ation from this rule is denounced by 
the Revolutionary press, as a derelic- 
tion of principle so gross as to endan- 
ger the very existence of the Ministry. 
It is difficult to conjecture how that 
conduct can be culpable in an indivi- 
dual, which is not only excusable, but 
highly commendable, in the adminis- 
trative Government. Besides, the ex- 
clusive spirit which the Whig party 
generally have long displayed, and by 
which not only their commercial deal- 
ings, but their familiar intercourse and 
personal friendships have been regu- 
lated with a single view to the 
strengthening of their political con- 
nexions, and extending the influence 
of their own coterie—while it debars 
our opponents from censuring in others 
the adoption of a similar principle—in- 
vests with a defensive character the 
undoubted right which every friend of 
the constitution possesses, of bestowing 
his patronage where he pleases, and re- 
fusing the sanction of his encourage- 
ment to men whose principles he con- 
demns. 

It cannot now be denied that one 
great object of the authors of the Re- 
form Bill in fixing the amount of the 
county qualification in Scotland was, 
that the Conservative feeling, always 
prevalent among the agricultural 
electors, should be counteracted by the 
democratic passions of the town and 
village-voters. Their despair at the 
utter failure of the experiment has been 
proportioned to the abandoned wicked- 
ness of the designs The same legis- 
lative provision, which invested with 
the franchise the possessors of house 
property of inconsiderable value, 
has facilitated the acquisition of the 
electoral privilege by men of respec- 
table station and right principles. 
The practice of procuring a title to 
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property, with the sole view of obtain- 
ing a vote, was commenced by the ad- 
herents of the Whig party, for the 
purpose of swamping the Conserva- 
tive interest, in the agricultural and 
pastoral districts of Scotland. Itis a 
ractice fully recognised by law, and 
ts general adoption must be produc- 
tive of the utter discomfiture of the 
party in whom it originated. If the 
ten-pound voters cannot be convinced 
—they may in almost every county, 
be outnumbered. We are opposed, 
under ordinary circumstances, to the 
introduction to the roll of electors of 
men unconnected with the county, 
and influenced by no motive but the 
violence of political partisanship. The 
principle of self-defence may compel 
the proprietors of land to have re- 
course to the assistance of strangers, to 
repel the aggressions of the democra- 
tic party, and secure for the agricul- 
tural interest an adequate share of re- 
presentation. But the numerical 
strength of the revolutionary faction, 
and their unceasing activity, are of 
themselves sufficient arguments for 
placing on the register the name of 
every man of right principles, who is 
connected with the district by any tie, 
whether of birth—of residence—of per- 
sonal or family connexion. It is al- 
most inconceivable, in how many 
instances persons possessed of an 
undoubted qualification have hither- 
to neglected to secure enrolment ; 
and when to these are added the num- 
bers, whom a very slight exertion 
would with the greatest ease invest 
with property more than sufficient to 
confer the franchise, it must be evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer, 
that in many districts of Scotland the 
Conservative party has not yet put 
forth half its strength. 

In the calculation of political pro- 
babilities, let no one undervalue the 
effect of individual exertion. The Re- 
form Bill was carried through one of 
its most important stages by a single 
vote—and that the vote of the Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey, whose election was 
not long afterwards declared null by 
the decision of a committee. The elec- 
tion of Mr Abercromby to the Speak- 
er’s chair was effected by a majority 
often. A little more exertion on the 
part of the Conservatives throughout 
the empire, on occasion of the general 
election, would have turned the scale 
the other way. Had such been the 

“result of that division, Sir Robert Peel 
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would have been in office at this hour, 
Can it be doubted, that all that is ne. 
cessary to secure his speedy return to 
that post, which he alone, of all the 
statesmen of the day, is qualified to 
fill, is the cordial and energetic union 
of good men of all classes, in the em. 
ployment of the means with which 
Providence has intrusted them for the 
defence of the Constitution, and in the 
use of the privileges vested in them b 

law, and involving a heavy responsi- 
bility to their own consciences and to 
posterity? If any hesitation could 
have existed a few weeks ago as to 
the manner in which this question 
should be answered, the late Conser. 
vative demonstration at Glasgow has 
put an end to all doubt upon the sub. 
ject. At that festival—by far the 
most splendid ever held in honour of 
any statesman—there were present 
hundreds of the most ardent’ and ae- 
tive supporters of the first Reform 
Government. The heart-stirring ap: 
peal addressed by the great Conser- 
vative leader to these men—his unan- 
swerable exposition of the obligation 
under which they lie to vindicate their 


own measure from the stigma of being | 
inconsistent with the safety of the 
British constitution, has been read by 
thousands of similar principles through- 


out the empire. If we do not say that 
it has inspired them with the resolu- 
tion of uniting in defence of the civil 
and religious establishments of the 
country, it is only because we believe 
that they had been long so resolved, 
The exhortation of Sir Robert Peel 
did not so much find an echo in the 
hearts of the thousands who heard 
him, as jt was itself a forcible and 
eloquent expression of a feeling very 
generally prevalent, both in England 
and Scotland. It was this feeling— 
call it re-action, or by any other name 
you will—that placed the champion of 
the church and the monarchy in the 
seat of academic honour. It was this 
feeling that originated, ‘and carried 
into triumphant execution, the most 
magnificent public testimonial that a 
country’s gratitude ever offered to po- 
litical wisdom, energy, and worth—- 
that with an enthusiasm, unbroken by 
one murmur of dissent, welcomed the 
Conservative leader to the first com- 
mercial city in the empire—and that’ 
won for him, from the hard-earned 
gains of humble mechanics, a civic 


compliment, which the paltry jealo 
of their municipal rulers had refused, 
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And it is this feeling, propelled and 
invigorated by the successful issue of 
the Glasgow banquet, that will exert 
a powerful influence in “ widening the 
foundations on which the defence of 
the British constitution and the reli- 
ious establishments must rest ”’— 
that, let a dissolution of Parliament 
come when it may, will wrest the 
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supremacy in one House from the 
hands of the Popish faction and their 
infidel “and Radical allies, and secure 
to the other the uncontrolied exercise 
of their independence—and that will 
ultimately save Britain, by strength- 
ening through future ages the only 
bulwarks of her power—the limited 
monarchy, and the Protestant Church. 





AFFAIRS OF ROME. 


BY MONS. DE LA MENAIS. 


Ir has been repeated of late years 
by a certain party of our liberals, usque 
ad nauseam, that the papal authority, 
whatever it may have been in times 
past, has become an authority ex- 
clusively spiritual; that it assumes not 
to dictate political opinions to its ad- 
herents, or in any way to bias their 
convictions on matters erin J civil 
andtemporal. Roman Catholics among 
us have been zealous to refute the im- 
putation of any jurisdiction other than 
religious being exercised by their 
Church ; and the very first man of all 
‘our Radicals, the late Mr Cobbett, 
has written a history of the Reforma- 
tion for the express purpose of show- 
ing what superior advantages, in many 
respects, Englishmen enjoyed whilst 
the papal supremacy extended over 
the country. In fact, there is a re- 
turning kindness felt very widely 
among us towards the Romish super- 
stition. Its comparative powerless- 
ness during a long lapse of time looks, 
to the unreflecting, very like harm- 
lessness and innocence; and the re- 
iterated asseverations one constantly 
hears of the perfect consistency of the 
doctrine and views of the Church of 
Rome with the largest measure of 
civil freedom, have not failed to make 
very deluding impressions. We should 
therefore omit to perform our duty if 
we did not show, from the volume 
whose title is prefixed to this article, 
that all these assertions and repre- 
sentations afte false. One would think, 
indeed, that history would suffice to 
confute falsehoods so gross and pal- 

able as those to which we allude. 

ut since the uniform testimony of 
ages has been shoved aside as inappli- 
cable to the actual character of the 


papal power, it is certainly not super- 
fluous to produce a recent and striking 
exemplification of this character, which 


is as broad and complete as could pos- 
sibly be desired, 


Our readers may recollect that M. 
de la Menais, who has lately become 
so infamous by his book entitled « Pa- 
roles dun Croyant,” was some years 
ago the editor and originator of a pa- 
per called the “ Avenir.”” The object 
of this publication was to ally the 
Roman Catholic religion with the de- 
mocratic movement wherever it might 
appear. This idea was bold, and seem- 
ed ingenious, but betrayed a depth of 
incredulity with respect to the Divine 
origin of a religion which was in this 
manner to be revived. Those, how- 
ever, who had no purposes of private 
ambition to serve, saw at once that the 
project would infallibly destroy the 
power to which it professed to impart 
new life. A certain spirit of free en- 
quiry was necessarily presupposed in 
the hazardous experiment, and it was 
palpable, if Rome put herself in the 
van of such a spirit, that, from the 
moment in which she did so, her own 
foundations would be plucked up, and 
her complete overthrow would become 
inevitable. It was therefore intimated 
to the Abbé de la Menais, that how- 
ever pure his intentions might be, his 
Holiness was greatly displeased with 
his speculations, and that if they were 
not discontinued, they would be con. 
demned by authority. In consequence 
of this intimation, the Avenir was pro- 
visionally suspended. But the Abbé 
being unwilling to renounce his own 
views, determined to maké an effort to 
bring the Pope and Cardinals to em- 
brace them. For this purpose he set 
out with his two chief colleagues, 
Messieurs de la Cordaire and Mont- 
alembert, on a visit of expostulation 
to the Papal See. 

«* On this mission,” says he, “ three 
obscure Christians, true representatives 
of another age, by the naive simpli- 
city of their faith, to which was united 
perhaps some knowledge of the actual 
‘world, proceeded towards the Eternal 
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City. Being arrived, however, these 
sweetly simple and intelligent children 
of the Church obtained no satisfaction. 
After an interview with the Holy Fa- 
ther, in which it was stipulated that 
the matter which had brought the pil- 
grims so far should not even be al- 
luded to, M. de la Menais received a 
letter from the Cardinal Pacca, con- 
demning dogmatically all his political 
views. The following is an extract 
from this letter. Its sentiments are 
declared by the Cardinal to proceed 
from the infallible ‘ mouth of the 
successor of St Peter.” They are 


therefore not to be regarded as private 
opinions, but as the decisions of the 
Roman Church, and as such they have 
been received and obeyed. 


** As you love,” say the Cardinal in this 
epistle, ‘‘ the truth, and desire to know 
it that you may follow it, I will tell you 
frankly, and in a few words, the principal 
points, which, on an examination of the 
Avenir, have displeased his Holiness. 
First, he has been greatly afflicted to per- 
ceive that the editors of that paper have 
taken on themselves to discuss in the pre- 
sence of the public, and to decide on the 
most delicate questions touching the go- 
vernment of the Church and its supreme 
chief. The Holy Father also disapproves, 
and even reprobates the doctrine relative 
to civil (underlined in the original) and 
political liberty. The doctrines of the 
Avenir on liberty of worship, and liberty of 
the press (also underlined in the original), 
which have been treated with so much ex- 
aggeration, and pushed so far by its edi- 


tors, are likewise very reprehensible, and * 


in opposition to the instruction, the max- 
ims, and the practice of the Church. They 
have greatly astonished and afflicted the 
Holy Father ; for, if under certain cireum- 
stances, prudence requires they should be 
tolerated as a lesser evil, such doctrines 
can never be upheld by any Catholic, as 
either good or desirable.” 


In compliance with this decision of 
the Holy Father, the Avenir was 
finally discontinued, and a formal de- 
claration was made by the editors, that 
its discontinuance was an act of obe- 
dience and submission to the authority 
of the Pope. This submission could 
not, one would think, have failed to 
be completely satisfactory. - But it 
was not deemed so. The papal dig- 
nitaries, conceiving that the Abbé 
still retained some stubborn notions of 
a political nature, not derived abso- 
lutely from the dictation of the Roman 
See, required of him to follow up his 
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first step towards obedience, by declas 
ring his interior, simple, absolute, and 
unlimited adhesion to the sentiments 
expressed in a late encyclical letter of 
his Holiness to the general Church, 
Now, this letter, among other dog- 
matic dicta of the same complexion, 
declares “ the liberty of the press to 
be a fatal liberty, which cannot be held 
in too much abhorrence,” and that 
“the maxim, or rather DELIRIUM, 
which affirms that liberty of conscience 
ought to be guaranteed, is false and 
absurd.” Beside this, the infallible 
epistle inculcates, with great earnest- 
ness, a blind submission to all the acts 
of established power, and marks with 
its reprobation every novelty. The 
Abbé de la Menais no doubt perceived 
that formally to subscribe to the truth 
of these doctrines would be tantamount 
to bidding for ever adieu to his own 
trade of politico-religious demagogue, 
or would plunge him into many dis. 
honourable inconsistencies. He there- 
fore demurred, and found himself in a 
position extremely puzzling. He at- 
tempted to make a distinction between 
the temporal and spiritual power of: 
the Popedom, but only got more and 
more involved in embarrassing ques 
tioning. 

We will give some of his contradic- 
tory reasonings on this subject, though 
not absolutely needful to our argu- 
ment. They are strongly illustrative, 
we think, both of the equivocating dis- 
honesty of the individual, and of the 
intellectual misery which even a high- 
ly accomplished mind is reduced to 
whilst in bondage to Rome. The 
Abbé, in the sentence preceding the 
passage which follows, has declared 
his opinion, that civil and_ political 
matters do not belong to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church ; but frightened, it 
appears, at his own temerity in this 
assertion, he veers suddenly about, and 
says—“ But if either by right or in 
fact the Pope decides otherwise, it is 
evidently the duty of Catholics rigor- 
ously to submit.to his decisions, provi- 
sionally, at least, and even definitively, 
if the Episcopacy remain silent ; for; 
according to the maxims of the Galli- 
can Church, the tacit adhesion of the 
general Church suffices to stamp the 
pontifical decision with the seal of in- 
fallibility.” The Abbé then, again 
taking courage after this admission, 
ventures to reason with the Papal 
power about liberty of conscience, 
says boldly—.« Supposing it admitted 
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that Catholicism should be in contra- 
diction with the human conscience, 
under what obligation would men be 
to embrace its decisions? On the one 
side, it would be said, ‘ it is pride and 
madness to confide in reason naturally 
infirm’”’ (this is from the Pope’s let- 
ter); “ and on the other, ‘that the con- 
science itself is deceitful ;’ so that, to 
be a Catholic, one must abjure at the 
same time one’s reason and one’s con- 
science.” After this sally, the Abbe 
becomes again submissive :—* For the 
sake of peace,” says he, * I determin- 
ed to sign the declaration demanded of 
me, but under the express reservation 
of my duty towards my country and 
humanity.”’ This reservation, the 
next sentence informs us, was a fla- 
grantly dishonest act of prevarication ; 
for, he continues, “in signing this 
declaration, simply, absolutely, and 
without limitation, I knew very well 
that I affirmed implicitly that the Pope 
is God; and with the like object in 
view, I am ready to affirm the same 
explicitly, whenever it shall be requir- 
ed of me.” 

It is needless to make any comment 
on this brief exposition we have been 


able to furnish of the actual political 
principles of the Church of Rome. 
The doctrines of civil liberty, of the 
liberty of the press, and of liberty of 
worship, are all, we see, equally de- 
nounced by the “ infallible’’ vicar of 


Christ. ‘They can never be repre- 
sented, says the successor of St Peter, 
by any true Catholic as either good or 
desirable, but are to be reprobated, 
held in abhorrence, deemed false and 
absurd, and considered as the result of 
absolute delirium. After this, is there 
not something striking in the fact, that 
the most bigoted Papists among us are 
the most outrageous asserters of all 
these kinds of liberty? Are we then 
really to believe such persons frank 
and honest in their declamations on 
these subjects, or are we to conclude, 
that a desire to reach a certain posi- 
tion of influence falsifies their tongues, 
and brings their professions into con- 
tradiction with their convictions? Or 
do they consider it just and honour- 
able to deceive enemies with a show of 
false colours? God forbid that we 
should make a bugbear of these men ; 
but let us not deceive ourselves with 
respect to their character, or rather— 
not to do them injustice—let us not 
deceive ourselves with respect to the 
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character of that Power which over- 
shadows them, which is greater than 
they are. The Papist will always pre- 
dominate over the man, however up- 
right his natural disposition may be, 
when the interests of his Church are 
in question. 

We must now turn to some other 
parts of M. de La Menais’s volume, 
which demand a comment or two. 
There is a school of philosophers and 
politicians, so called in France, who 
may be appropriately denominated the 
Mystics, and of these our author is one 
of the most distinguished examples. 
The French Mystics correspond in 
one particular to our Utilitarians ; 
that is, they are in the advance of the 
Movement party of their countrymen. 
Indeed, it is difficult to find a French 
democrat who has not a strain of mys- 
ticism in his views. The party, how- 
ever, towhom we at present more espe- 
cially allude, have no further resem- 
blance to our Benthamites than what 
we have just pointed out. The two 
schools, Mystic and Utilitarian, mere- 
ly occupy the same places in their 
several countries. In every other re- 
spect, they form perfect contrasts to 
each other, and show strikingly how 
the nations in which they have sprung 
up essentially differ in character. Our 
Radicals of “ the greatest happiness 
principle,” for instance, look to Re- 
form, which, according to their de- 
signs, is to proceed without stoppage, 
from detail to detail, till all things are 
newly modified, as their grand instru- 
ment. The French visionaries, on the 
contrary, regarding Reform (indeed, 
the word is not in the political voca- 
bulary of the country) as too slow, and 
not sufficiently regenerating, look to 
revolution. But their desire for revo- 
lution arises not principally out of a 
love of change, or of excitement, or 
out of ambition, or any of the other 
motives which usually urge men to 
subvert existing establishments. The 
passion which chiefly actuates them is 
much more potent, and altogether of 
a different description. The men we 
are writing of are fanatics. They an- 
ticipate, as far as we can catch their 
meaning, that, through a long chain of 
revolutionary convulsions, a certain 
social Revelation is to be wrought out, 
which is to consummate the happiness 
of the human race. Compared with 
this passionate dream, the wildest pro- 
jects and fancies of our English de- 
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structives are sobriety itself. But it 
may be generally observed, that 
Frenchmen, when they are not in the 
opposite extreme,. mere selfish mate- 
rialists, are almost always chasing a 
phantom in the” clouds. Politics, to 
their mercurial and refining intellects, 
becemes guite a metaphysical subject, 
and so gyblimated are their hopes and 
a pretiteions of things to come, that 
the hori¥®n before them looks to us 
very ‘like the natural horizon :—a min- 
gling, to all appearance, of heaven 
and earth. We cannot help attribut- 
ing the peculiarity of mental character 
thus displayed to a strong native sen- 
timent of religion operating on infi- 
delity. We will endeavour to explain 
this thought more distinctly. 

Every one must have noticed, that 
a certain class of French revolutionists 
never appear anxious to realize any 
present good; their aim seems always 
to be to reach some distant future, and 
the intermediate stage between this 
present and future are contemplated 
by them with impatience, as in no 
measure satisfying their wants. A 
ps erfectly new organization of” society 
is the goal of all their efforts, and fill 
this is attained, they resolve them- 
selves into a state of permanent rebel- 
lion against everything which has 
a show of stability. Now we are 
strongly persuaded that this strained 
projection of the mind into a state of 
things which can have no proximate 
accomplishment, is a kind of substi- 
tute for religion.* It is not the result 
of a superabundance of activity and 
enterprise, for these qualities always 
fasten upon objects which are near at 
hand to be realized. But it arises 
from a craving necessity to fill up the 
void which infidelity leaves in the 
heart. For, although unbelief may 


blot out a creed, it cannot blot out of 


human nature that property of which 
a creed of some kind or another is an 
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essential counterpart. Frenchmen, 
however, when they rejected Christia. 
nity, rejected at the same time all 
fabled and philosophic prospects of an 
hereafter. -The latter could not pos: 
sibly- succeed to, though they ht 
and did precede the former. In the 
tormenting state, then, that ensued of 
spiritual desires without spiritual ob. 
jects, they shaped to their imagina. 
tions a certain transcendental condi. 
tion of society, which was and ‘is to 
them in place of a gospel and a wor. 
ship. This fancied acme of civilisa- 
tion corresponds to the religious idea 
of a millennium, and although the ex. 
pectation of its advent, through sue. 
cessive revolutions, is too remote and 
indistinct a sentiment to be broadly 
avowed, yet is it vaguely cutee 
and constitutes the secret fire actua- 
ting, and, seemingly to those who feel 
it, sanctifying the grosser motives 
which impel them for ever onwards, 
We have no doubt but that Robe. 
spierre, Marat, and the whole array - 
of abhorred monsters, who astonished 
the world with their crimes in the first, 
Revolution, acted under the spur of 
this illusion. They had, all of them, 
it is highly probable, a distant vision 
of pure and perfect glory before them, 
to realize which, even to far off gene- 
rations, no sacrifice was deemed too 
great. We can conceive nothing 
which tends to confusion—to chaos we 
might almost say—so directly as this 
habit of pointing all those hopes and 
aspirations, which belong properly to 
a future state, towards speculations as 
to what mankind may attain to on the 
earth. But when a future state is 
rendered by incredulity a wide blank, 
there is nothing strange in men prae- 
tising this gross delusion on them- 
selves. Unbelievers of ardent and 
imaginative temperaments are very 
apt to fall into this fanatie trance. 
Believers also in a superstitious creed 





* It may be said, perhaps, that, in Germany, where infidelity does not prevail as. 
characteristic of the nation, the mysticism we are commenting on is still more rife than 


itis in France, There is here, however, a distinction to be made. The German 
mysticism is evidently nothing more than a literary amusement of idle, imaginative 
men. It points not at any of the realities of society, but is completely confined to the | 
region of fiction. Were the Germans called upon to act, it is probable they would 
do so in a sober and practical, though ardent, temper. But the mysticism of France has 
been shown most supereminently in action, and even in speculation it contemplates 
action. From its virulent intense earnestness, it is impossible for a moment to mis- 

take its purpose. There is a difference between fireworks thrown up into the air to 
delight spectators, and brands put into the hands of incendiaries to set fire to- houses 
This distinction separates the mystics of the two countries toto celo, 
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are naturally prone to mysticism, 
Yet we do not think the latter, when 
honestly devout, are possessed of the 
spirit we have above described, except 
perhaps by infection from a surround. 
ing society. M. de Chateaubriand, 
from whose book on English litera- 
ture we are now about to present an 
extract, quoted by M. de la Menais in 
support of his own views, is evidently 
one of the infected. As to the Abbé 
himself, we look upon him as a deci- 
ded infidel, and would much rather 
associate his name with that of M. 
Lerminier, or any other of the fevered 
yisionists who abound in France, than 
with that of the celebrated man we 
have just named, and whom we are 
grieved to find in such company. The 
extract is as follows :— 

“ Socicty, stiol as it is atapresent, will 
cease to exist. In proportion as instruc- 
tion descends to the inferior classes, the 
secret ulcer, which has corroded social 
order from the beginning of the world, 


. and which is the cause of all popular dis- 


quietudes and agitations, will be discover- 
ed. The+rexaggerated inequality of con- 
ditions and fortunes which prevails might 
well he maintained, whilst, on the one 
side, it was hidden by ignorance, and, on 
the other, by a factitious civil organiza- 
tion; but, as far as this inequality is gene- 
rally perceived, it will receive its ‘mortal 
wound. 

** Re-establish, if you can, the aristo- 
cratic fictions of past times; try to per- 
suade the poor man who knows how to 
read—the poor man to whom knowledge 
is daily communicated by the press, from 
city to city, and from village to village— 
try to persuade such an one, so instruct- 
ed, having the same enlightenment and 
intelligence as yourself, that he should 
suhmit to every privation, whilst his neigh- 
bour possesses, without labour, a thousand 
times more than the superfluities of life, 
and your attempt will be vain. Demand 
not of the multitude efforts above nature. 

“The material developement of society 
will hasten the developement of intellect. 
When the powers of steam shall be put 
perfectly into operation ; when, combined 


. With the telegraph and railroads, it shall, 


so to speak, annihilate distance, it will not 
only be objects of traffic, which will travel 
with the speed of light from one end of 
the globe to the other, but ideas also. 
When fiscal and commercial barriers be- 
tween different states shall be abolished, 
as they are now between the different pro- 
vinees of the same ‘state; when wages, 
which are only a prolonged slavery, shall 


‘be scored out by means of an equality 


established between the producer and con- 
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cally deriving their characters from each 
other, abandoning their national preju- 
dices, and their ancient ideas of supre- 
macy and conquest, shall tend to unity — 
by what means can society be made to 
retrograde towards principles effete and 
exhausted ? : - : 
‘* A future is before us—+a- future, 
powerful and free, in all the-piimitude of 
evangelic equality—but it is Yee distant— 
distant beyond the most extended visible 
horizon. It can be reaclied only by inde- 
fatigable hope, incorruptible by adversity, 
and whose wings wax strong and widen 
under all the eclipses of disappointment.” 


We believe this passage fully justi- 
fies the observations which precede it. 
The views it holds forth are wide and ~ 
vague to the utmost. A subversion 
of society from all its foundations is 
prophesied, and the passions which 
are to bring this about are described 
as holy impulses towards a state of 
evangelic equality. A revolution, to- 
tal and complete, of social order, as it 
has existed from the beginning of the 
world—the consummation probably of 
several successive revolutions—is fore- 
séen. The poor are no longer to en- 


dure the existence of the rich, wages 
are to be abolished as slavery, and all 
nations abandoning national enmities, 
are to have but one character and one 


common interest. Perfectly under- 
standing each other, they are again 
to build up a tower which is to reach 
to the sky. An infidel design this 
was at first, and the same it is now, 
Mean time troubles and convulsions 
in procinct and in seed, are seen and 
hailed with “ indefatigable hope.” 
-But the grand result is distant, “ far 
distant beyond the most extended 
visible horizon.” 

It would be idle to expose in detail 
the fanaticism, absurdity, and iniquity 
of this visionary prospect. We should 
have hoped of M. de Chateaubriand 
that he would have been the foremost 
to lift up the warning voice, to set up 
a beacon to his contemporaries and 
to posterity, that the rocks and quick- 
sands before them might be seen, and 
avoided by every strenuous effort of 
virtue and of courage ; but instead of 
this he cheers them on their desperate 
course. He tells them they are in 
the strong stream of fate that will 
earry them, whether they will or not, 
they know not whither, and that they 
need not care, but only hope mightily, 
and entertain themselves with visions 
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of glory, whilst all is going to wreck 


about them. Let us now see what 
M. de La Menais says. 


‘* In certain former epochs,”’ he begins, 
‘* a common opinion, growing gradually, 
and at last spreading universally, has pre- 
vailed, neither the origin nor the progress 
of which could be distinctly traced. An 
instinct of an indispensable reformation, 
of a change in preparation, of a develope- 
ment, of a revolution, has manifested 
itself at such seasons in a thousand ways; 
so that every one has been in a state of 
expectation, and when the sun rose it has 
been a question whether he would give his 
light to the same state of things in the 
evening he had risen on in the morning. 
Such a feeling as this is the especial warn- 
ing which God gives to those to whom he 
has confided the government either of 
things divine or of things human, and all 
the evils which desolate the world, all the 
disorders which mark periods of transi- 
tion, are caused principally by the obsti- 
nate resistance opposed to the law of 
progress which should govern the human 
race. 

‘* Now at this actual time we are living 
in one of those epochs in which ‘all things 
tend to renovation, and are passing from 
one state to another. Of this no one can 
entertain a doubt. Never did there exist 
so lively a presentiment, so universal a 
conviction of a coming change as at pre- 
sent. Some fear, and others hope, ac- 
cording as they look forward or look back- 
ward, and see life or death. But I repeat 
it, all believe in a radical alteration of the 
world, in a total revolution which is ready 
to break forth. This then will be accom- 
plished. It is vain to attempt to arrest 
the flight of destiny, to remount the stream 
of time, or to build with stability on the 
chaos of actual society. This is impossi- 
ble. There is in the womb of events a 
sovereign, fatal, irrevocable necessity su- 
perior to all opposing power. What are 
those petty arms stretched out to drive 
back the human race, and what can they 
do? An irresistible force urges the peo- 
ple onwards. However they may be op- 
posed, they will advance as they should 
advance. None can stop them in their 
course on the high-road of centuries, for 
this is the career, in which, from one 
generation to another, man, in continual 
progress, prepares himself for eternity.” 


Alluding then to the restraints 
which men find in religion, M. de la 
Menais thus expresses himself :— 


‘** There is then a struggle, a terrible 
struggle. Man flies from God, if I may 
venture so to speak, that he may not cease 
to be man. He turns away from the road 
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which leads to the temple, when the door 
through which human nature would foree 
him to enter, is shut against him—(N.B, 
This door is revolution). He will over. 
throw the temple itself if there be no other 
means of cutting out his passage, for he 
must advance even over ruins; and there 
is nothing sacred enough to be spared in 
these moments of enthusiasm, of inef. 
fable possession, in which a mysterious 
voice from the depths of futurity calls to 
him to press on. The more sacred the 
obstacle he encounters is, the more en- 
raged and indignant he becomes. He 
turns with fury upon every hinderance. Its 
sacredness only increases his exasperation 
from the contrasts in which it stands to 
the Divine power within him, by which he 
feels himself impelled and ruled,” &c. 


Whilst translating the above pas. 
sage, we have heard of another at. 
tempt made on the life of the King of 
the French. A crime like this ap. 
pears to. us indeed only the natural 
consequence of such sentiments as we 
have just transcribed, and which Mon- 
sieur de la Menais and a whole host of 
popular authors are in the habit of scat- 
tering, as it were, from a tripod of 
inspiration among the French multi- 
tude. No one can read the extracts, 
short as they are, which we have 
given from the volume before us, of 
one of the most eloquent writers of 
France, without perceiving that their 
direct aim is to rouse yp into fury all 
the troubled mind of the nation. The 
passionate restlessness of the worst 
part of society is every where repre- 
sented as a divine impulse towards a 
great social regeneration. It is no 
matter of wonder, therefore, that des- 
perate men should lay hold of this 
doctrine as exactly suiting their con- 
dition, and as imparting to such a 
crime as the assassination of a King, 
a kind of sinister glory, which their 
misery and their overheated intellects 
strongly tempt them to appropriate to 
themselves. Such an act is consider- 
ed by the fanatic theorists, whose 
works incite, to its commission, as 
nothing more than a flash of lightning 
from the thunder-cloud. It only 
confirms them in their views and hopes 
of approaching revolutions, and far 
from checking their speculations, is 
regarded as a direct corroboration of 
their truth, and encourages them to 
recommence their declamations with 
increasing confidence and animation. 

We believe we have now given our 
readers specimens enough of Mon- 
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sieur de la Menais’s volume, and we 
assure them that we could furnish 


parallel passages from numerous mo- 


dern worksof great popularity, which 
are issuing daily from the French 
press. Indeed the extreme exultation 
of mind which prevails in France con- 
stitutes the principal and perhaps the 
sole danger to which that country is 
exposed. Happily we know little of 
this kind of intellectual fever, and 
therefore may find it difficult, at the 
first glance, to appreciate the full ex- 
tent of its dangerousness. With us, 
for instance, every political agitation 
has some distinct cause, some definite 
object of a positive practical nature by 
which it’is for the time bounded ; and 
we confess we think there is compara- 
tively little to be feared, whilst the 
passions of the people are roused only 
by subjects closely connected with 
their material interests. The appeals 
which are constantly making, in such 
cases, to practice .and experience, 
soon temper an exaggerated vio- 
lence, and produce an inevitable 
sobering reaction ; and even in the 
very tempest of excitement thus oc- 
casioned, there exists a species of 
moderation, inasmuch as the end 
in view is specific and limited. But 
in France the disquietude and ferment 
of the public mind is not created by 
any precise cause, but arises from a 
tormenting vague sentiment that things 
are not as they ought to be, not in this 
or that particular, but generally and 
universally. Owing to some pecu- 
liarity in the character of Frenchmen, 
they have ever had the habit of view- 
ing political matters in this wide man- 
ner. Even in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to this present day, all topics re- 
lating to the material welfare of the 
state, to the prosperity of separate 
classes of men, are handed over to the 
bureaux or committees, and beyond 
those petty circles attract no regard. 
An Englishman sojourning in France, 
or attentive to the proceedings of its 
representative assembly, is struck with 
astonishment to find that the great 
establishments, institutions, and inte- 
rests of the country, never strongly 
excite the popular attention. Any 
new laws or regulations to which these 
may be subjected, are discussed with 
coldness and indifference, and are sup- 
posed more nearly to concern the 
subaltern officers of the administra- 
tion, who have the chief direction of 
such mechanical affairs, than any one 
VOL, XLI, NO, CCLYI, 
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else. But as soon as some subject 
which includes the assertion of a first 
principle, or which opens a prospect 
of extensive change, is started, then is 
there an animation, an eagerness, and 
a state of tip-toe expectation excited, 
which agitates the whole nation. No- 
thing can show more strikingly than 
this that the hearts and thoughts 
of the people are at some distant 
goal. They are not set upon any 
thing positively existing. Owing to 
this loose roving state of their po- 
litical affections, their most precious’ 
liberties, actually had in possession, 
are, in the midst of violent conten- 
tions for the abstract doctrines of 
republican freedom, ravished from 
them or abridged. Thus the liberty 
of the press has been lately restrained, 
and the institution of the jury corrupt- 
ed; and we can tell our readers, that" 
it is in contemplation, during the pre- 
sent. session of the Chambers, to re- 
vive an old law of Napoleon’s, b 
which any individual may be banished, 
either from Paris or the French terri- 
tory, on a mere suspicion that he en- 
tertains dangerous political principles 
or projects—and this tyrannic mea- 
sure will, we have no doubt, be car- 
ried, as others have been, almost with- 
out opposition. Why? Because the 
real substantial details which consti- 
tute civil liberty, are not, for their own 
sakes, loved in France. ‘Theories and 
speculations occupy, in the minds of 
Frenchmen, that place which the solid 
institutions and positive interests of the 
kingdom ought to fill. There is an 
exaltation of mental temperament 
which will not stoop to homely reali- 
ties, and of this M. de la Menais, and 
the mystic school, afford the most pro- 
minent examples ; but in a diminished 
degree, it is common to almost all the 
liberal politicians of the French na- 
tion ; and whilst such men are unen- 
gaged and uninterested in practical 
affairs ; till such affairs are rendered 
popular, disnested from the bureaux 
of the central government, and put 
into the hands of the people, there can 
be no safety or tranquillity for France. 
Whilst the intelligence of that coun- 
try ranges wide, as it does now, it can 
only be compared to lightning. It 
may coruscate awhile in the clouds, 
but its great attraction will be towards 
the social edifice, which—unless such 
conductors as we have hinted at be 
found—it will smite and smite again 
into a heap of ruins. | 
R 
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No. VIII. 


REASONING. 


We now proceed to consider the 
act of our Intellective Faculty, in the 
most distinguished and complex ope- 
ration which our mind performs, 
namely, in reasoning-—a subject which 
may be viewed in much simplicity when 
relieved from that load of disquisition 
which has been heaped upon it. 

Reasoning may be considered as of 
two kinds, Demonstrative and Induc- 
tive, and we shall speak of both in 
order. 

Of Demonstrative Reasoning the 
most remarkable and most perfect 
example is that which is afforded by 
the science of mathematics. And it 
is in this science, therefore, that we 
mean to consider it. 

The distinguishing character of 
mathematical reasoning is its absolute 
certainty. This does not require to 
be insisted on. Every one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with the 
nature of mathematics is aware of this 
fact, and knows that every the least 
step in this kind of reasoning has a 
character that is wanting in the most 
overpowering and irresistible proba- 
bility in every other. In all other 
reasonings, all other proofs, however 
conclusive they may be, however im- 
plicitly we may believe and act upon 
them, still there is the possibility that 
we may be deceived. But in mathe- 
matical demonstration there is no such 
possibility. We know that we reason 
aright. To question in the least de- 
gree the conclusion amounts to the 
dereliction of reason itself. Here 
then is, between the most convincing 
argument of any other kind and this, 
a wide and total separation. 

This distinctive character of mathe- 
matical demonstration rests on two 
circumstances; the nature of the 
original grounds upon which the 
whole reasoning of the science pro- 
ceeds, or the subjects of enquiry ; and 
that of the successive steps of  reason- 
ing. 
In all other speculation the subject 
of reasoning is something that is inde- 
pendent of our intelligence, having 
absolute existence in nature ; and our 


reasoning, therefore, proceeds upon 
observation of the natural facts, 
Hence there is always in such in. 
quiry a ground of uncertainty, be- 
cause the knowledge on which we 
reason is itself uncertain. There is 
no way in which the human mind can 
absolutely assure itself, either that its 
observations are perfectly true, or 
that they have embraced the whole of 
the facts which may possibly affeet 
the conclusion. The deduction is 
uncertain, therefore, because the 
grounds of reasoning are independent 
of the intellect which reasons. In 
mathematical science, on the contrary, 
the subjects of reasoning have no such 
independence. They exist not in 
nature. They subsist solely in the 
intelligence which is to explore their 
relations. For the mind itself creates 
in this instance the subjects of its 
speculation ; and the grounds of rea- 
soning are therefore known entire, 
and with absolute certainty, to the in- 
tellect that is to reason upon them. 
They do not subsist in nature ; for the 
first essential properties of these sub- 
jects are directly at variance with the 
primary essential properties of mate- 
rial being. The mathematical point 
is without parts, but the ultimate atom 
of nature is, in respect to extension, 
still infinitely divisible. The line is 
without breadth, but the finest line 
traced in matter has breadth that is 
still infinitely divisible. The nearest 
approach to the perfect evenness of 
the right line, to the uniform curva- 
ture of the circle, must, we conceive, 
still vary from the-exact delineation, 
in all material lines and curves, fram- 
ed, as they are, by the apposition of 
particles, which have figure of their 
own. Or, if such figures can, or do 
exist in nature, they are to our mind 
the same as if they did not, since we 
cannot ascertain their existence. For 
we can know them only by our senses, 
and we know well, that though the 
form should appear to be in most per- 
fect coincidence with the mathematt- 
cal description, there can nevertheless 
be no reliance on the testimony of our 
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senses in such a case, for that there 
may be deviations from perfect figure 
infinitely more minute than they are 
able to apprehend. The subjects of 
mathematical reasoning, then, to 
which it is essential that they should 
correspond in the most absolute truth 
to their mathematical description, 
either do not, and cannot subsist in 
material nature ; or if they do, cannot, 
as so existing, be known to the mind ; 
and cannot, therefore, afford the 
rounds of its reasoning. 

Where, then, have they their exist- 
ence? In the mind only, which, by 
assigning to them their essential pro- 
perties, gives them existence—or, as 
it may be truly said, creates them. 
The subjects, then, of all mathemati- 
cal reasonings are intellectual concep- 
tions merely ; and therefore are what 
they are conceived. It is of no con- 
sequence that these conceptions are 
not possible to be realized in matter. 
Intellect here frames its own subjects 
of thought, and is therefore at liberty 
to assign their properties, without re- 
gard to any laws, except those to 
which it is itself subjected ; and it can 
be no objection to the constitution 
which it ascribes to its subjects, that 
it is found to be in contradiction with 
the constitution of matter, so long as 
it is not self-contradictory. In this 
science, then, whatever its subjects are 
conceived by the mind, that they are 
—the point is without extension—the 
line is without breadth—the tangent 
touches the circle but in a single point 
—the radii of the circle, declared to 
be equal, cannot vary by the differ- 
ence of one indivisible atom of matter. 

But if these subjects are, and can 
be nothing else than precisely what 
they are conceived by the mind, there 
are then two most important grounds 
of certainty obtained to all its subse- 
quent proceedings—first, that the rela- 
tions apprehended by the mind, as sub- 
sisting in these subjects, do subsist in 
the most perfect degree, absolutely 
and unexceptionably ;—the other— 
that the knowledge which the mind 
possesses of the primitive constitution 
of the subjects of its reasoning is a 
perfect knowledge, without omission 
and without error. 

Such then are the grounds of cer- 
tainty in the subjects themselves of 
mathematical enquiry. 

All that is further necessary is, that 
the steps of reasoning which it pur- 
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sues should be as free from the possible 
intermixture of error as its original 
grounds. And we may now therefore 
enquire, in what manner the same cer- 
tainty is obtained in the steps of ma- 
thematical demonstration. It is re- 
marked by Mr Locke, that, “in 
demonstrative knowledge, there must 
be in every step of reasoning in- 
tuitive certainty.” By intuition is 
meant the perception of truth by sim- 
ple inspection of the subject—as the 
truth of the proposition that things 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another is said to be perceived by 
intuition. It is discerned as soon as 
the subject is presented to the under- 
standing. Now it will be found, that 
all the steps employed in the course of 
mathematical demonstration have such 
intuitive certainty. For the proofs 
resorted to are either the axioms of 
the science, or its definitions. With 
respect to the axioms of mathematical 
science, they are precisely such truths 
as have just been described—théy are 
propositions which, the moment they 
are presented to the mind, are dis- 
cerned to be necessarily true. They 
are self-evident truths, or truths of in- 
tuition. With respect to the defini- 
tions, these serve to describe the sub- 
jects of reasoning by their essential 
properties ; and the occasion of refer- 
ing to them is simply this, that the 
reasoning is brought to a point when 
the next step of proof depends on that 
essential property assigned in the de- 
finition. The reference is merely an 
appeal to that original constitution of 
the subject, which was established by 
the mind as the basis of the science. 
Thus, whether the proof be by refer- 
ence to the axioms or to the definitions 
of the science, the certainty is perfect: 
since in one case, it rests on a self- 
evident or intuitive truth ;—in the 
other, on a fact given in the-very con- 
stitution of the subject of reasoning. 
We may here remark, that the sub- 
jects of mathematical reasoning exist- 
ing in thought merely, the truths ascer- 
tained respecting them cannot in their 
intellectual purity and rigorous exact- 


-ness be transferred to any thing exist- 


ing out of thought. Nevertheless, the 
deductions of this reasoning are ap- 
plicable so far to material subjects, as 
these material subjects approximate to 
the truth of the intellectual concep- 
tion. In their nearest approximation 
they are indeed absolutely divided 
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from that exact intellectual truth ; but 
to the perception of our senses they 
may approach so undistinguishably 
near, that, as far as regards all our 
practical purposes, they may be con- 
ceived to coincide with it. Hence we 
are able to apply mathematical rea- 
sonings to the variqus material sub- 
jects of scientific observation and of 
art; the .difference, in that applica- 
tion, from the absolute truth, being 
such as either is not perceptible by us, 
or such as does not affect our use. 
The subjects then of all mathemati- 
eal enquiry are given in those simple 
primary relations which are proposed 
and established in its outset. It then 
becomes the object of the science to 
educe by reasoning the other relations 
which these primary ones necessarily 
involve; proceeding from one discovery 
to another, in endless combinations, car- 
ried on step by step from these few and 
simple elements. The labour of the 
most powerful minds, through a long 
successon of time, is unable to exhaust 
the relations involved in the constitu- 
tion of the subject that was at first so 
simply determined. “I have no 


doubt,” says Dr Reid, “ that after all 
the investigations of mathematicians, 
of the simple figure of the circle, it 
contains many properties, which are 


yet undiscovered.” So fruitful to in- 
tellect is every element of intellectual 
conception. The thought of a mo- 
ment produces a subject for the study 
of ages. 

In mathematical reasoning, there- 
fore, what is attained is perfect cer- 


tainty ; the subject of reasoning being. 


relations known absolutely to the 
mind, which has conceived them ; and 
the process of reasoning being always 
such a comparison of one subject with 
another, that the new relation result- 
ing is perceived by intuition ; the pur- 
pose being from those fixed and known 
relations to ascertain unknown rela- 
tions which they involve. And the 
whole may be thus summed up. The 
subjects of reasoning are known rela- 
tions—the steps of reasoning intui- 
tions—the end other relations—the 
ground of certainty intuition of rela- 
tions among subjects certainly known 
—to doubt its reasonings, the mind 
must either doubt its own intuitions, 
which have carried it on at every step 
—or it must doubt its understanding 
of its own conceptions, from which 
originally it set out, 
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Let us now pass to Inductive Reason. 
ing. The object of inductive reason. 
ing is, to obtain knowledge of things 
having absolute and independent ex- 
istence, their relations, and their laws 
of mutual action. The means are ob. 
servation of the facts falling under our 
notice, with reasonings grounded on 
those facts—these reasonings in like 
manner consist of intuitive percep. 
tions of relations—the grounds of cer- 
tainty are the confidence of the mind 
in its own intuitions, and the belief of 
constancy and unity in the order of 
nature. 

The process of the mind in such 
inductive reasoning will be best un- 
derstood by considering particular 
cases of knowledge thus acquired from 
the study of material nature. 

The first occasion to the great Har. 
vey, of conceiving the circulation of 
the blood, was the anatomical obser- 
vation of certain valves, that are plaec- 
ed at intervals in those vessels, which 
are now known to carry the blood to- 
wards the heart, the veins. The 
structure and situation of these valves 
is such, that they will permit any fluid 
contained in these vessels to flow in 
one direction, and not in the other: 
that direction is towards the heart. 
He argued that the blood did flow 
along them in that direction. It fol- 
lowed that the other vessels, the arte- 
ries, in which no such valves were 
found, must serve to carry it from the 
heart over the body. This, then, was 
at first, an hypothesis, grounded on a 
single observation. Innumerable obser- 
vations, of various kinds, made during 
many years, all coinciding with, and 
explained by this opinion, and none 
contradicting it, enabled the illustrious 
discoverer to establish his theory with 
irresistible evidence. Here, then, was, 
in the first place, a fact observed—a 
hypothesis framed consonant to that 
fact—and numberless subsequent ob- 
servations found coinciding with the 
hypothesis. The comparison of these 
observations with the hypothesis, and 
the perception of their coincidence, is 
what in this instance is to be under- 
stood by inductive reasoning. 

As an example of the same pro- 
cess, far more removed, as it might 
seem, from absolute observation, 
may be mentioned the discovery by 
Copernicus of the true orbits of the 
planets. “ When Copernicus,” says 
Maclaurin, “ considered the ‘ form, 
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disposition, and motions of the planet- 
ary system, as they were in his time 
represented according to the scheme 
of Ptolemy, he found the whole void 
of order, symmetry, and proportion ; 
like a picture, as he expresses himself, 
made up of parts copied from different 
originals, which, not fitting each other, 
should rather represent a monster than 
aman. He therefore perused the 
writings of ancient philosophers, to 
see whether any more rational account 
had ever been proposed of the motions 
of the heavens. The first hint to this 
effect that he gained was from Cicero, 
who, in his §‘ Academical Questions,’ 
acquaints us, that Nicetas, a Syracu- 
san, had taught that the earth turns 
round on its axis, which, to a specta- 
tor on the earth’s surface, makes the 
whole heavens appear daily to revolve. 
Afterwards, from Plutarch he found, 
that Philolaus had taught that the 
earth moved annually round the sun. 
He immediately perceived that, by 
allowing these two motions, all the 
perplexity, disorder, and confusion 
which had troubled him, in the celes- 
tial motions, vanished ; and that, in- 
stead of them, a simple regular dispo- 


sition of the whole, and a harmony of 
the motions appeared, worthy of the 
great Author of the world.” 

Now it is to be observed, that this 
theory of Copernicus was, in the first 


instance, a simple hypothesis. It ac- 
counted for the known appearances of 
the heavens ; but those known appear- 
ances did not require it. For, in the 
system generally adopted at the time, 
that of Ptolemy, according to the na- 
tural suggestion as it may seem of hu- 
man imagination, and which placed 
the earth m the centre of the world, 
there was nothing inconsistent with 
the then ascertained facts of the pla- 
netary motions. The choice was 
therefore between two hypotheses $ 
and the reason for the preference of 
that of Copernicus was, not that it ex- 
plained what was left unexplained by 
the other, but that one made the struc- 
ture of our system perplexed and in- 
tricate, and the other reduced its mo- 
tions to simple and beautiful order. 
But when this hypothesis had by its 
beautiful simplicity recommended its 
probability, then was science excited 
to find observations concurring with 
this hypothesis ; and when numberless 
facts were ascertained which this hy- 
pothesis would explain and no other— 
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when other later theories resting on 
their own grounds were found to agree 
with it—it was then considered as in- 
ductively demonstrated ; yet all this 
weight of inductive evidence may be 
summed up in this, that each observa- 
tion, severally taken and put in appo- 
sition, as Locke would say, with this 
theory, is perceived to coincide with 
it, and none to contradict it.—The 
evidence then of inductive reasoning 
is merely an aggregate of simple per- 
ceptions of coincidence. 

It may thus be understood what is 
meant by inductive reasoning. Ap- 
pearances are first observed, which is 
all the knowledge directly conveyed 
to us of any existence. These ap- 
pearances are to be accounted for, and 
the hypothesis which explains them 
reduces them into knowledge. But 
that hypothesis must, in the first in- 
stance, be matter of conjecture merely, 
and the comparison of various obser- 
vations with it, and the perception of 
their coincidence, is the inductive 
reasoning which confirms it. 

So far what we have seen is the dis- 
covery by induction of absolute facts 
of physical nature, which are so situat- 
ed as to be out of the reach of our 
knowledge by direct observation, and 
this was the first point of discussion 
proposed. There is, however, another 
great result of the application of in- 
ductive reasoning to the observation 
of natural existence, that is, the dis- 
covery of the general laws by which 
nature is governed. But when philo- 
sophy speaks of the discovery of gene- 
ral laws, it is not to be understood as 
if it presumed to ascertain the power 
which determines action, or the true 
connexions in nature, which are not 
discernible by us—all that is meant 
by such discovery is the perception of 
harmonies in the system of being by 
the intellectual extension of the law of 
one appearance to many, or, as it is 
commonly expressed, by resolving 
particular into more general facts. 
Thus the knowledge of the true places 
of the bodies of our planetary system, 
and of the true orbits which the planets 
by their revolutions describe, are 
merely facts. When Newton showed 
that the course of those motions agreed 
with what must take place if they 
were determined by the same cause by 
which unsupported bodies fall, assign- 
ing gravitation as the principle which 
regulated the descent of heavy bodies 
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and the motion of planets, he gave no 
éxplanation of the cause, for the cause 
in both instances is equally unknown— 
he merely resolved the two unlike 
facts of the fall of bodies, and the de- 
flexion of the planets’ course from a 
right line, into one common fact or 
law, namely, that the bodies of matter 
tend towards one another. This more 
géneral law might be said to be a har- 
mony found in nature connecting the 
events which take place on the surface 
of our globe and the motions of the 
planets in one system. The mere 
discovery of the same tendency of 
matter to matter, existing alike here 
and in the mutual relations of those 
vast worlds, is itself a wide embracing 
harmony; but that effects so unlike in 
appearance fall under one law is a 
harmony of another kind, a harmony 
of simplicity in the design by which 
the world is ordered. Even when 
within the limits of our own planet 
philosophy examines and analyses the 
various appearances and effects which 
fall under this common law of gravita- 
tion, tracing the operation of this one 
principle in the agency that has given 
to the earth its solidity, in the law 
appointed to the ocean alike to lift up 
its tides and to retain its waters in 
their bed, when it finds that by the 
same power the vapours are carried up 
and sustained in the floating clouds, 
and that by this the upward growth 
of all vegetation is determined, with 
numberless other effects in which the 
operation of this one principle is more 
or less disguised in its appearances— 
when we see how many and various 
these results are, how much of the 
whole of the complex system of our 
ktiowledge and of our world they 
comprehend, we do not indeed obtain 
any knowledge of causation, but we 
resolve a vast diversity of facts under 
that one common fact, whatever its 
‘cause may be, that matter tends to 
matter. But in merely thus reducing 
these diverse effects under a common 
law, we cannot but feel that we have 
greatly enlarged the comprehension 
of our own intelligence; and with 
respect to our knowledge of the uni- 
verse, we have acquired insight into 
the harmony of design in its constitu- 
tion when we have seen one single 
principle employed, through so wide 
‘an extent of created existence, to pro- 
duce effects so various from one 
another. 
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In this resolution of various appear. 
ances into universal laws, it is impor. 
tant to observe what is and what jg 
not effected. There is no discove 
of absolute causation, which is always 
hidden from our sight—what is ob: 
tained is the extended recognition of a 
single fact under a great diversity of 
appearances, viz. that matter tends 
towards matter. We had occasion to 
show in what manner a particular fact 
was ascertained, namely, by the pro: 
posal of a well-conceived hypothesis, 
and then by inductive reasoning jus. 
tifying and confirming it. In the 
same manner, in the extension of 4 
single fact through such variety of ap- 
pearances, or its generalization, as it 
is called, there is the same process 
pursued. First is the bold conjecture 
of philosophy that this is indeed the 
common law which prevails through 
all these appearances, and next in 
order is that inductive reasoning which 
eonfirms and establishes the hypothesis, 
But if we ask in what that inductive 
reasoning consists, it is found as be- 
fore that it consists in nothing more 
than an aggregate of intellectual per- 
ceptions of coincidence. It consists in 
the collection of innumerable minute 
and partial facts—of appearances 
among the subjects—in the compati- 
son of them with the hypothesis, and 
the perception of their coincidence. 
The particular manner in which these 
innumerable confirming observations 
are pursued and ascertained does not 
need to be considered in the present 
enquiry. It is when they are ascer- 
tained that they become, with respect 
to that hypothesis, the matter of 
inductive reasoning. 

It needs only further fo be obser- 
ved, that every general law thus as- 
certained, becomes a means of further 


discovery; because the philosopher 
“expects other effects yet unexplained 


to fall under it, and strong in this dis- 
covery, he goes on to observe and to 
explore, that he may comprehend 
under the same knowledge what yet 
remains unknown. His process being 
merely this—to observe individual 
facts, to generalize them, and then to 
advance again to the observation of 
further effects, to bring them under his 
known general law ;—but here too his 
induction is still the same, being 
never more than the comparison of 
one thing with another, and the per- 
ception of their coincidence. 
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In all these reasonings, however, 
there is never more attained than pro- 
bability upon probability, infinitely 
accumulated. There can be no de- 
monstration. The belief that is forced 
upon the mind is indeed irresistible. 
But the conviction yet remains, that 
under the weight of all this evidence 
there may yet by possibility be error. 
It is still remembered that “ no hypo- 
thesis, how numerous soever the facts 
may be with which it tallies, can com- 
pletely exclude the possibility of ex- 
ceptions or limitations, hitherto undis- 
covered.”’ It is still considered, that 
our belief is grounded merely on the 
concurrence of numberless appearances 
coinciding with one Hypothesis ; but 
that the absolute truth of the Hypo- 
thesis, or the connexion in nature in 
which it subsists, is placed out of. the 
reach of our discovery. 

Such then is the nature of inductive 
reasoning. We have taken the illus- 
trations which were necessary to ex- 
plain it, from the appearances, facts, 
and laws of the Physical world, be- 
cause these are more simply and easily 
stated, and are more generally and 
indisputably recognised. But the pro- 
cess of inductive reasoning is the same 
with respect to the mind: all reason- 
ing which is employed to establish its 
facts or its laws, from appearances 
collected by self-observation or obser- 
vation of others, being precisely the 
same—the aggregate result of many 
comparisons, and of intuitive percep- 
tions—upon such comparison made— 
of disagreement or coincidence. 

We have seen upon what grounds 
the belief of mathematical reasoning 
rests, namely, on the confidence of the 
mind in its perception of connexions 
among its own thoughts. We may 
now consider upon what grounds its 
belief in the reasoning of induction is 
established. In all inductive enquiry, 
then, the ground of our reasoning is 
a belief of constancy in the appointed 
order, and of unity in the design of 
nature. Our belief of constancy in 
the appointed order of nature, that is 
to say, the determination of our mind 
to conceive, that whatever it discerns 
to take place, takes place by establish- 
ed and permanent laws, and will there- 
fore recur continually in like circum- 
stances, appears to be, as we observed 
in speaking formerly on the relation 
of cause and effect, one of those inhe- 
rent intellectual tendencies which are 
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originally impressed upon our minds 
in ‘their constitution, and which are 
confirmed by the constant tenor of our 
experience. Upon the supposition of 
such a constancy, it is evident that all 
reliance upon our knowledge must be 
founded, since, if these laws could: 
vary, the whole structure of our 
knowledge would be immediately 
overthrown. Upon this belief, then, 
rests our assurance that what we have 
ascertained is invariably true. The 
other element of our reasoning, name- 
ly, our belief of unity in the design of 
nature, may require to be more fully 
considered. This is the foundation 
of our reasoning by analogy, when; 
observing like appearances, the mind 
is irresistibly impelled to ascribe them 
to like causes—an implanted tendency 
which all experience confirms. It is 
the ground of that expectation which 
carries us forward continually in phi- 
losophie investigation, and which is 
the whole spirit of philosophy, the 
expectation of reducing more and 
more facts under the laws already 
known, so as to enlarge continually 
the conception of the law itself, and 
to comprehend under the dominion 
of intellect more and more of the 
yet uncomprehended facts of the uni- 
verse. Lastly, it is the true ground 
of our belief in our reasoning at all, 
because the sole evidence to us of 
truth in our reasonings is their har- 
mony ; but this harmony is evidence 
of their truth, only because we pre- 
suppose unity in the design of created 
things, and the harmony we find in 
our own thoughts. appears to us to 
betoken a correspondence between 
them, and that believed unity of de- 
sign in the constitution of the world. 
If it were possible for us to conceive 
diversity of purpose in the scheme of 
creation, we could never know that 
what we beheld in one part had any 
connexion with what we had known 
in another; we could not find, even 
in the consistency of our reasonings, a 
proof of their truth. It might be a 
proof of error. 

Such then is the nature of inductive 
reasoning : a proceeding of the mind, 
not appertaining to science alone, . but 
proper to the human intelligence from 
the beginning of its operations, accom- 
panying it in all its steps, instructing 
those whose knowledge of the worlds 
physical and mental with which we are 
conversant is rudest and most unform- 
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ed, and constituting the ground and 
basis of the structure of all the know- 
ledge which we can acquire through 
life. But it is most celebrated in 
science, because there only it had been 
long wanting ;—the intellect, in its 
self-confidence, lifting itself above the 
servitude of observation, and trusting 
by its own meditative powers, by its 
own self-contemplation, to divine the 
laws of the universe. A presumption 
which might well blend it to the dis- 
covery of truth. From this false ima- 
gination of its own capacities, and this 
misdirection of its intellectual power, 
it was called by the great teacher of 
the inductive philosophy, who consi- 
dering the ineffectual results of the 
speculations with which the mind had 
so long occupied itself in vain, and 
not believing that the cause of that un- 
successful labour could be in the in- 
sufficiency of the powers of the mind, 
perceived that it was to be found in the 
method of the enquiry which philo- 
sophy had pursued, and first directed 
them to the true course of investiga- 
tion, when he called them away from 
their self-deluding imaginations, by the 
first simple and sublime words of that 
work in which he laid down the true 
principles, which were to guide the 
human mind in the investigation of 
truth.—“ Homo nature minister et in- 
terpres tantum facit et intelligit quan- 
tum de nature ordine re vel mente ob- 
servaverit, nec amplius scit aut po- 
test.”’ 

Two great results attend the know- 
ledge thus acquired; one the com- 
mand which man thus possesses over 
the means which nature lays before 
him for his use,—and which has been 
wonderfully exemplified in the disco- 
veries and inventions of art which have 
since been made, and are continually 
augmenting ; the other, the intelligent 
wonder with which we are carried to 
understand, according to the range of 
our limited observation, the wisdom in 
which the world is created—an under- 
standing in which we are especially 
rich beyond all the intellectual trea- 
sures of antiquity. 

Having thus considered both kinds 
of reasoning, demonstrative and induc- 
tive, let us in a few words sum_up 
what has been said, by a comparison 
of the two with each other. 

We found in demonstrative reason- 
ing, exhibited in its purest form, in 
mathematical science, a twofold ground 
of certainty ; the first in the subjects 
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of its reasonings, which being concep. 
tions of the mind itself, are perfectly 
known to it; the other in the process 
ofits reasonings, in which at every step 
the proof is intuitive. Hence it follows 
that from a few elements, a vast struc. 
ture of science can be raised up by 
consecutive reasonings ; because the 
science comprehends the whole of its 
data within itself; and combination 
may rise on combination without end 
—truth continuing throughout as cer- 
tain as that in which it began. It is 
therefore the most perfect example of 
the application of reasoning ; the whole 
connected chain of truths from the be- 
ginning to the utmost length, to which 
it can be carried, depending solely 
upon the power of reasoning. ll 
that is necessary, is that no step of 
reasoning be ‘omitted. If it is, there 
the certainty stops; and what follows 
hangsonnothing. The chain is broken. 
In inductive, probable, or contingent 
reasoning, the subjects not being 
framed by the mind, the essential con- 
ditions of their being are not known 
to it. Their existence, independent 
as it is of the reason that examines 
them, can be known to it at best im- 
perfectly and uncertainly ;—and so 
far only as the primary knowledge it- 
self is probably true, have the reason- 
ing's of induction a probability of truth. 
Let it be remembered, however, that 
the reasonings of inductive science, as 
far as reasoning is applied, must be 
as severely logical, as those of mathe- 
matical science. There is but one 
Logic. But because the primary and 
essential conditions of the subject are 
not known, not all certainly known at 
least, the reasoning can never proceed 
far from the premises without great 
risk of error. Recourse must be had 
constantly to knowledge, and all con- 
clusions verified by various reference 
to known facts. No severity of rea- 
soning can secure truth, without this 
continual return upon facts and com- 
parison with nature; as on the other 
hand, the constant reference to facts 
will often rectify the omissions and 
the errors of reasoning. From these 
different grounds of mathematical and 
inductive science, it may be observed 
as a consequence, that, in mathemati- 
cal reasoning, to demonstrate one sup- 
position to be false, demonstrates a 
contrary supposition to be true; be- 
cause the whole of the elements are 
comprehended in the case, as in that 
method of proof which is called the 
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reductio ad absurdum. But in rea- 
soning on the subjects of nature (in- 
ductive or physical reasoning), there 
is no such proof. The demonstration 
of the falsehood of a supposition de.. 


termines its rejection, and nothing 


more; because there may be always 
other unsuggested hypotheses. If all 
the possible hypotheses could be known, 
the rejection of all but one would be 
sufficient to establish the truth of that 
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we may remark another characteristic 
difference between them, that in all 
mathematic reasoning, there are no 
degrees of evidence. Every proof is 
at once perfect certainty. There is 
no probability ; there is only convic- 
tion. In inductive reasoning, on thé 
other hand, are to be found all de- 
grees of probability, from the lowest 
presumption to the most irresistible 
belief. 


one, as in mathematics, Hence, too, 





To tHe AuTHor or “ THE METAPHYSICIAN,”’ IN Messrs BLACKWoop’s 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— Without presuming even so much as a guess, to whom I deem it due 
to address this letter, under the designation expressed above ; and, being, by 
advance of years, and still more by chronic indisposition, cut off from general 
reading, including that of periodicals; as well as denied the practicability of 
correspondence, unless in very rare cases, I owe to an accidental meeting with 
a friend, in the strect, the knowledge of your Philosophical Speculations in 
Messrs Blackwood’s Magazine. 

With regard to these speculations, in the first place, here I desire to express 
to you my congratulation on the general tenor of philosophizing which you 
have therein put forth: In which praise, however, perhaps I am only offering 
a tribute to my own self-love, since the coincidence of your views, with my 
own before the public, is equally extensive and striking. By this observation, 
I do not in the least doubt that the matter is a pure coincidence; and that we 
have, each, treated the subject from the suggestions of his own mind. But, 
certainly, such an extent of coincidence ought naturally to lead to further con- 
sequences. And, if your life admits of following out the subject—(while mine 
must, in the course of nature, soon close)—it may be reserved for you to resus- 
citate the defunct interest, in this country, in Metaphysical researches. 

And, now, I have to offer to you my due acknowledgments for your honour- 
able assignment to me of the opposition which I first set up against the doc- 
trine “of Consciousness,” taught by the school of Reid: (Although, indeed, in 
that, I only justified, and enlarged upon, the sound doctrine of Locke ) the 
denial of which was a badge of fallacy in the Reideian school. But while I 
confess I have always viewed my “ Essay on Consciousness” as a store-house 
of facts for the use of a philosophic mind, I have been fully sensible of its po- 
verty in other respects, owing to the extraordinary circumstances in which I 
elaborated that my original sin in pneumatology. And, having had no leisure 
to recast its style, I have suffered it to drift as a derelict. To it, however, I 
owe the early approbation and friendship of Dr Parr. And now owe, for your 
ingenuous quotation of it in your Metaphysics for August and. October, the 
concurrence of which is gratifying to me in my decline. 

But I am brought now, to express my wonder that, in thus doing- justice to 
my by-gone work, you do not appear to be aware of the existence of my subse- 
quent and legitimate writings. For it is in these that you may find a tenor of 
speculation, in a certain extent remarkably coincident with your own. From 
this, of course, is to be excepted my views of the Carecory or RELATION ; 
including in that Category my theory of Visual Perception, which demon- 
strates Visible Outline to be a phenomenon of mind, it being a line of meeting 
and contrast between two sensations of different colours. As I conceive this 
analysis of visible lines to be the Basis of the philosophy of the intercourse be- 
tween the mind and external objects, 1 would earnestly commend it to your con- 
sideration. And, as 1 must suppose that you have not seen the work, I have 
forwarded to Messrs Blackwood a bound copy of it ; which I beg you will ac- 
cept, as addressed to you in the fly leaf. 

You may find a very effective critique on this volume (“ First Lines of the 
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Human Mind”) in the Monthly Review for October 1822, the writer of whieh 
I have never been able to discover ; and another in the late * New Edinburgh 
Review.” 

I have only to wish that your health and concurrence may lead you to pro- 
mulgate the scheme of ‘ Relatives anp Relation.” And that you may also 
advocate the NON-PERCEPTION oF external bodies ; or, in other words, the non- 
existence of MaTTER—a truth which is certainly DEDUCIBLE FROM YOUR OWN 
views oF coLour; and from that of Locke and Newton; although it never 
led them to the rationale of visible lines, which rationale demonstrates that we 
never perceive any lines, or figures, but in the modifications of our own sensa. 
tions. By the general recognition of this last, I conceive, can a rational phy. 
siology of mind, and a rational logic of relation be alone effected ; that is to 
say, taking visible lines for one great species of Relation, in its being a line of 
partition between some two corelated colours. 

It would be equally indelicate, and contrary to my habitual disposition, to 
obtrude unnecessarily upon the train of your highly interesting speculations, 
And I by no means desire to provoke a correspondence, unless you may re- 
quire of me to explain any thing I have advanced. But, as your views are 
now upon the anvil, it may perhaps be interesting to you, on account of your 
future fame, that | offer the following remarks. 

Your speculations on the Sense of Sight are, in the main, an illustration and 
promulgation of Bishop Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision. But that beautiful 
department of science is no more that of vision than it is of NecromaNcy. It 
is wholly a science of judgments consequent upon acts of vision. Hence, when 
I fell upon a science of vision, I distinguished it by the title of Primary vision, 
and imputed to Berkeley’s department that of secondary vision. Now, 
Bishop Berkeley never knew, nor dreamed of Primary Vision; that is, he 
never conceived that visible lines are the meetings of our sensations of dif- 
ferent co-existent sensations of colours. He talks of a red and a blue line added 
together into one sum, or lengthened dine ; he never discerning that the nar- 
rowest red, or blue, is not a line, but is only a narrow surface. He never 
dreamed of a BREADTHTEsS visible line, which cannot possibly have colour, 
since it is only a line of demarcation between any two sensations of colour. 

Now; I have to observe it is Primary vision alone (though Touch does the 
same in a less exquisite way), that solves the great problem of the intercourse 
between the mind.and the external world. ‘The train of judgments, which I 
have called secondary vision, have no part in this problem. Secondary vision 
is, Berkeley and you assert—a Lancuace. But Primary vision is not a lan- 
guage. It speaks of nothing but itself. It proclaims only perceived lines, which 
mean nothing but themselves, and the surfaces of sensations of colours which 
these lines either enclose or divide. It is a science of its own hind: And stands 
apart from ail those judgments that may arise from it. 

In fine, sir, if you shall re-imbody your beautiful speculations in an appro- 
priate work, and thus consign them to posterity, that posterity will demand of 
your memory to know upon what ground you have virtually condemned Pri- 
mary Vision, by not at all adverting to it in your writings. It has been 
before the Public Sixteen years and more. And the Reviews which I have 
mentioned may satisfy you that Primary Vision can never die. If it had been 
brought into existence by a University Professor, it would, long ago, have 
been bruited over Europe. But its time must come; and, with it, the time of 
those who have oppressed it. 

I am glad to find you assert the existence of relations between things them- 
selves—a truth asserted by Barrow, as well as largely maintained in my own 
speculations. Dr Brown, on the contrary (following Bishop Berkeley), makes 
relation to be nothing but creations of the mind. And it must be owned 
that the Aristotelian definition of relation—namely, “‘ a way of comparing 
things "’—is father to this enormous fallacy. If I live, I shall have to show 
that this doctrine results in the most dismal fruits in Ethics—fruits drawn from 
it by Dr Brown himself, in a revolting extent. As my Analysis of Language, 
entitled Anti-Tooke, is a fruit and a test of my scheme of Relatives and Rela- 
tion, you may perhaps derive satisfaction from a perusal of the able analysis of 
the First Volume of that work, which forms nearly the whole of the Article 





Sonnets. By the Shetcher. 


LIFE. 
O there are passages of Life that lie 
Each like a bright oasis in the heart, 
The wilderness of years, standing apart 
From noted action, daily History, 
Unfelt, unseen, save by the inward eye, 
That with its sudden vision makes to start 
Him, whose they are, e’en in the very mart 
Of men, that wonder at his ecstasy— 
We are of twofold spirits ; and the one 
Loves, like the under current of the sea, 
Invisible a diverse course to run ; 
The other, with necessity its plea, 
Commends us outwardly: ’tis thus they give 
A world in which we walk—a world in which we live. 


SYMPATHY. 

I had a grief—and learned from it to see 

How, in the fashioning of natural things, 

Lies mix’d, like Virtue, oft in hidden springs, 

A rich endowment of pure sympathy. 

Sleepless I rose, and sought the secrecy 
-Of a lone glen, to shun vain questionings, 

And mocks, perchance, that mirth or misery flings. 

* O shelter me,” quoth I, “ thou gentle tree” 

—I slept and woke—the sweet bird and her mate 
Look’d down and sang to me—the boughs did borrow 
A pitying air as they did undulate, 

For there is such community in sorrow, 

That birds, and beasts, and things inanimate, 

Do look on you, and softly bid “ Good morrow.” 


PITY. 
There are attractions and affinities 
In direct chain from God’s high Providence— 
And none more perfect than Benevolence— 
That with sure instinct to affliction flies, 
Whether on sea or land. Where Misery lies, 
There is this universal influence, 
That from without or from within supplies 
Patience to bear, or sweetest recompense. 
The greatest love e’er human bosom prov’d 
Is but a portion inconceivable - 
Of that which first upon the water mov’d, 
Of that which made thro’ death retrievable 
Our forfeit life ; that love—which yet we trust 
Shall draw us into God—to heaven from dust. 


HOME. 
The little bark upon wide waters lying, 
The great leviathans that therein take 
Pastime, and hurt it not—the birds that make 
Their nests in cavern’d cliffs and crags, outflying 
Over the billowy surge, and wildly crying— 
The beasts that with their roar the forests shake, 
And keep the fiends of night all broad awake ; 
The worn winds among lonely islands dying, 
These are the poet’s visions as he looks 
Forth from his curtain’d casement, when long nights 
Shut out the world, all save the moonlit brooks, 
And valley twinkling with domestic lights, 
Then thanks he God that here his lot is cast 
In the soft bosom of a world so vast. 
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Tue fourth year of active warfare 
has dawned upon us, without even yet 
the ‘* Gazette’s pompous” call to arms, 
or signal of hostilities. Did the dis- 
tant thunder not roll in our ears— 
were lists of the dead and the dying 
of our kith and kindred, by thousands 
sacrificed in an ignoble strife on the 
inhospitable shores of Biscay, not pa- 
raded before our eyes—did annual 
budgets not supplementarily record 

‘the waste of national treasure, as the 
despatches of Evans are dyed with 
that of blood—we might be tempted 
to believe in the existence of that 
state of blissful ‘ peace,” which the 
absence of hostile aggression from 
without seemed to guarantee as our 
lot, about which the somnolent Glen- 
elg so poetically raves in his day- 
dreams, in the name of which Lord 
Palmerston concludes treaties of * co- 
operating non-intervention,” and ever 
and anon upon the altars of the deity 
offers up hecatombs of victims, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Christinos, Carlists, or 
Britons, as the case may be. For the 
accomplishment of peace, indeed, ne- 
ver did Minister yet toil, on his own 
showing, with ardour more intense or 
with means more directly opposed to 
the end—and yet the temple of Janus 
remains still with portals wide open. 
Is the modern janitor, perchance, two- 
faced like his ancient godship? Whilst 
with one front the Foreign Minister 
smiles heavenly harmony, do the bel- 
licose propensities of the former Se- 
cretary at War lurk under the reverse 
of the bifrons? So it would seem; for 
whilst the words of the noble Vis- 
count are all of concord and soft- 
sound, his action, if not his voice, has 
been all of war. Six years agone, 
the commencing era of his profes- 
sional career asa ‘ juvenile Whig,” 
abroad the nation had not one cause 
for enmity, or one foe; whilst even 
now the dying strains of departing 
friendship—the last speech of Louis 
Philippe, the one only friend—are 
lingering in his ears ; and of quarrels 
a plenteous harvest has ripened to ‘his 
hands, the produce of seed of his own 
sowing, from the banks of the Neva 
to the Pillars of Hercules. For the 
readers of Maga the story is one of 


bygones already ; the northern seer, 
wrapt in the abstractions of second 
sight, read the book of fate, and to 
the pages of forecasting history trans. 
ferred the ominous chapters. The 
evidence of facts accomplished is little 
else than the repetition of those fore. 
told, and needs only to be chronicled 
without comment or glossary. 

Time has rolled on since the *seces. 
sion’ of Louis Philippe from copart. 
nership with the “ hare-brained Pal- 
merston’’ was predicted from signs 
and tokens that could not be mistaken, 
The rapid fulfilment had wellnigh 
outstripped the publicity of our prog- 
nostication. Who does not remember 
the fury, indecent as uncontrollable, of 
Downing Street, when the timely 
warning was borne out by the issue? 
when the King of the French “warily 
resolved to retrace his course,” as we 
had shown that he would, and as proof 
beyond the reach of doubt, discharged 
disgracefully from his cabinet the 
very creature fed by his bounty, who 
for some base purpose of traffic in 
stocks, perhaps was, unknowing of, 
and unsanctioned by his royal master, 
organizing armies and preparing in 
secret the invasion of Spain. The 
rage and terror in Downing Street 
knew indeed no bounds, for place and 
pelf trembled in the balance, and were 
involved in the hazard of the cast. 
That portion of the ministerial press 
which battens on official offal, and 
performs as bellows to the Foreign 
department, reflected with irate blasts 
the crazed humours of their patron. 
Louis Philippe, the * faithful,” the 
‘magnanimous ” ally, became, from 
the moment of refusal to. steep his 
diadem further in blood, a -usurper, 
an ingrate, regardless of oaths, and 
false to alliance. Furious threats 
were darkly uttered against the peace 
of his realm and the safety of his 
throne. Nay, one, eager doubtless 
to put to shame the devotion less 
abject of its rival for ministerial fa- 
vour, and to establish a title to higher 
wages and more exclusive patronage, 
did not scruple to affect a semblance 
of the religion which, in customary 
slang, had been daily designated in 
its columns as cant, by blasphemously 
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denouncing with mock-fervour the 
disasters of Constantine and the route 
of the French army, as the visitation 
scathing as deserved of Almighty 
vengeance upon the perfidy and per- 


_ jury of the French monarch—even as, 


and in servile imitation of, its lord 
and master, who at the close of the 
last parliamentary session, with piety 
original and pathetic, if not edifying, 
dared to invoke the protection of an 
all-seeing Providence as the sole hope 
for himself and his men-at-arms in 
St Sebastian. In defiance of all, in 
withering scorn of all this bombast 
and invective, Louis Philippe, has 
persevered, has reiterated the fixity of 
his purpose. He has done more; 
not satisfied with consigning it to 
diplomatic notes, the first occasion 
has been seized for proclaiming it 
solemnly before the estates of his 
kingdom in session assembled —for 
ratifying and consecrating it in the 
face of the civilized world. And in 
what language does he abjure * armed 
intervention ’’ in the Peninsula? Each 
word is barbed with stinging satire— 
each sentence pointed with bitter de- 
rision, and with reprobation how 
pitiless and unsparing, upon the policy 
anti-national, anti-social, and therefore 
Palmerstonian.  J’espére que la 
monarchie constitutionelle triomphera 
des périls que la menacent. Mais j'ai 
voulu préserver mon_pays de sacrifices 
dont on ne saurait prévoir l’étendue 
et des conséguences incalculables de 
toute intervention armée dans les af- 
faires intérieures de la Peninsula.” 
Here we see a mighty sovereign wish- 
ing to ** spare his kingdom from sa- 
crifices,”” because the extent of them 
cannot be foreseen, and declining an 
“ armed intervention”’ in the affairs of 
another state, because the ‘ conse- 
quences are incalculable ;” and the 
people he rules over are not faint- 
hearted or impoverished, but rich to 
overflow, and gallant to excess— 
with an army of heroes 300,000 
strong, and an exchequer abounding 
in the year’s surplus over expenditure 
of one million and three quarters ster- 
ling, over and above taxes taken off to 
the extent of nearly L.2,400,000 more. 
How magnificently does Downing 
Street contrast with the Tuileries! 
Here to “ spare sacrifices” never 
enters into the account of Whig juve- 
uility, for it would seem that Britons 
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are born to them as naturally as the 
sparks fly upwards. We are indeed, 
in the manner of “honest Iago” 
Hume, “ penny wise” in the most 
thrifty sense of saving, by candle-ends 
and cheese-parings, some half the cost 
for printing his waste motions; that 
we are “ pound foolish,” the account 
current of hundreds of thousands an- 
nually, and millions periodically, to 
the Palmerstonian debit is sufficient 
voucher for. And hence is it that 
whilst the farseeing Frenchman he- 
sitates to plunge into the “ conse- 
quences of intervention,” which even, 
in his practised apprehension, are de- 
clared to be “ incalculable,” no reflec- 
tion or enigma insolvable restrains 
the boiling action of the British Phee- 
bus. He, with all the “ faith undoubt- 
ing” of full-blown ignorance, seizes 
the reins and dashes into the realms of 
mist, there to become the sport of 
chance, and to be driven from pillar 
to post even as the wind listeth. Ifre- 
luctance, even in the money sense alone, 
were expressed in terms so explicit 
and by contrast so insulting towards 
his dashing ally on this side the 
water, with what nobleness of feel- 
ing, in what a spirit of exalted 
patriotism, is the peroration of the 
paragraph gloriously wound up. “ La 
France,”’ continues the monarch, 
“‘ garde le sang de ses enfans pour sa 
propre cause, et lorsque’elle est re- 
duite 4 la douloureuse nécessité de les 
appeler a le verser pour sa defense, ce 
n'est que sous notre glorieux drapeau 
que les soldats Frangais marchent au 
combat.”’ — (Immense applause in the 
Assembly.) Is there within the li- 
mits of this great empire one patriotic 
heart that does not respond to the full 
import of expressions so truly royal, 
so gracefully becoming the first magis- 
trate of a free people? The sublimity 
of the sentiment corresponds with the 
beauty of the diction—the language 
is that not of one but of every na- 
tion—it exhibits the interests and 
sympathies of the man in subjection 
to the feelings of the patriot, and the 
forecasting sagacity of the statesman. 
This may not be comprehensible in- 
deed by that special class with whom 
place and patriotism are convertible 
verbiage—who have been in turn the 
lacqueys and offcasts of every party, 
by each hackneyed or spit upon, as the 
caprice or expediency of the moment 
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prevailed; but the withering rebuke 
of thedatent meaning will flash, nay 
has flashed upon eyes gloating over it 
through official rheum, and passion im- 
potent as undissembled, will swell and 
fume at the merciless exposure of na- 
tional betrayal and political imbecility. 
If France has cause to exultina govern- 
ment which ‘glories in “ saving her 
from sacrifices, the extent of which 
could not be foreseen,” England can 
have small reason to rejoice in a mi- 
nistry which embarks irreflectively on 
a lavish career of * sacrifices,” the sum 
and the term of which are abandoned 
to the solution of the doctrine of 
chances. If France, shrinking in- 
tuitively from ‘ armed intervention in 
the affairs of the Peninsula,” from fear 
of the * consequences incalculable,” 
stamps with the seal of approbation 
the cautious abstinence of her rulers, 
England, plunged wildly in the strife, 
reckless of calculation, and careless of 
consequences—here warring by sea or 
land on the coasts of Biscay—there in 
the Tagus operating revolution, and 
madly arrayed against Constitution 
and people—will hardly applaud the 
hare-brained Quixotism of her leaders. 
If France triumphantly re-echoes the 
generous declaration of her chiefs, that 
** she reserves the blood of her sons 
for her own cause,” and that when 
necessary to “ shed it in her own de- 
fence, it isonly under her own glorious 
standards that French soldiers shall 
march to battle,” can England ap- 

laud in the men at the helm the same 
oftiness of purpose, the like nobleness 
of discrimination—a march equally 
measured, dignified, and national ?>— 
Even in the metropolis of the empire 
have not foreign ensigns been unfurl- 
ed, and “her sons,” by thousands, 
armed and banded under them? Have 
they not, like mercenary lanznechts, 
been led to battle and slaughter, for a 
cause not that of their country, and 
sworn fealty to other than their own 
lawful monarch? Have they not 
battled without honour, and been 
foiled with disgrace by a handful of 
mountaineers, ill-disciplined, and 
worse accoutred? Have not these 
braye, but misguided and unfortunate 
Britons, entrapped under foreign co- 
lours, and subject therefore only to 
the rules of foreign discipline, been 
mercilessly flogged in a foreign land, 
according to the English eode, and 
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left to perish by wholesale of starva. 
tion and disease, from want of pay, 


rations, and quarters, according to ’ 


Spanish practice? Have not hun. 
dreds been condemned to hard labour 


and incarceration, by summary sen- 


tences of courts-martial, constituted 
according to British martial law, to 
whose jurisdiction they were not 
amenable? Have they not, or most 
of them, been consigned and trans. 
ported to Santander and other Spanish 
dungeons — to which, for filth and 
abominations, there is nothing com- 
parable on the face of the earth 
where, if survivors there be, they still, 
for aught that is known, linger in 
irons, like the vilest of felons? Was 
the only crime of these deluded vie. 
tims that of demanding a release from 
duty, and restoration to their homes, 


upon the expiration of their term of. 


service, according to the tenour of 
engagements formally drawn up, aus 
thenticated and signed by the econ. 
tracting parties in England? Were 
these atrocities perpetrated under the 
sanction and by the orders of men 
still bearing his Majesty commission, 
subject therefore to the royal pleasure 
and the laws of the realm, although 
authorized by his Majesty's advisers to 
admit the foreigner into a copartnery 
of allegiance, and do suit and service 
under her for value received? And 
have his Majesty’s servants in high 
places connived at these flagrant vio- 
lations of the rights—this felonious 
torture of the persons—these crim 

ing, kidnapping attacks upon the 
liberties of British citizens? Or have 
they remonstrated, in the indignant 
tones of national feeling and dignity 
outraged, and exacted signal repara- 
tion for insults and injury accumulated 
upon their country and their fellow- 
subjects? We know not—we would 
fain hope against misgivings; but the 
day of reckoning must come, when, if 
the quick sense of national honour be 
not utterly extinct, they will be ren- 
dered responsible in the Legislature, 
by one branch of which they may in- 
deed, under favour of Mr Daniel 
O'Connell, be again redeemed, how- 
ever deeply dyed in ignominy, from 
the pains of purgatory, as so often they 
have before been, but not even that 
unscrupulous accomplice can smother 
the publication of evidence ; or, if the 
connivance be not purged, and the 
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vindication of wrong. proved to have 
been both be pa and decisive, stay 
the outbreak of popular resentment, or 
mitigate the rigorous award of public 
opinion. The time will arrive too, we 
trust, when face to face the miserable 
sufferers who may fortunately survive 
for a Spanish gaol delivery, shall meet 
their ruthless oppressors at the bar of 
impartial justice, lodge their appeal 
against tyranny unexampled, and at 
the hands of a jury of their country- 
men demand redress and retribution. 
Until the advent of an administration 
enslaved by faction at home, abroad 
contemned, and aliens in national 
sympathies, the name and the charac- 
ter of a Bitish citizen were ever in all 
lands a passport and safe-guard sacred 
and unquestioned. Now, “ none so 
poor to do him reverence.” In Por- 
tugal he ventures forth by daylight 
only, content, as if “‘ patience were the 
badge of all his tribe,” to abide con- 
tumely and insult, so he only escape 
open violence or cowardly assassina- 
tion. In Spain he is manacled as a 
malefactor, or thrust into the condemn- 
ed cell like a murderer. In Turkey 


he is bastinadoed on the whim of a 


functionary, and by way of salve for 
lacerated flesh, and wounded honour, 
and the insolence of complaint, im- 
prisoned afterwards. Invested every 
where, in his own despite, with the 
hatred or contempt inspired by his 
Government, whose repute in olden 
times had been his panoply of pro- 
tection, he is sneeringly kicked or 
vindictively prosecuted according to 
law, as the case may be, as proxy for 
the sins of his superiors at home. 
France and Frenchmen have under- 
stood national glory and national ob- 
jects in a higher and holier light. 
They hold aloof from broils in which, 
whatever the sympathies of opinion, 
the exclusive interests of France are 
in no wise implicated. And accord- 
ingly, French citizens are neither 
bastinadoed, nor outraged, nor placed 
in fetters. She has resigned in favour 
of Lord Palmerston all the renown of 
bueaneering on the high seas, of 
arraying the British uniform, the once 
far-famed red coats, under foreign 
colours, of degrading the immortal 
“blue jackets” by marching them 
under and subjecting them to a foreign 
flag. Our valiant tars have fought, 
and conquered as they always must— 
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our countrymen have been enrolled 
as soldiers, have combated courage- 
ously, have been betrayed and 
abandoned to death by famine, 
pestilence, and incarceration—under a 
foreign standard. Lives haye been 
risked, blood has been shed, not for 
the defence of their native land—not 
under their own “ glorious ensigns” 
—not in behalf ofa nation unanimously 
in arms against a powerful oppressor, 
but, for there is none more valid or 
colourable pretext, that the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs may earn his 
salary, and, by embroiling affairs, ren- 
der himself indispensable to the Whigs, 
by whom he is despised, and perpe- 
tuate their reign by distracting atten- 
tion from the official blunders and 
forced revolutionary tendencies for 
which they themselves are loathed and 
repudiated. In the midst of peace we 
have been at war for four long years— 
blood, British blood, has flowed in 
torrents, and yet Lord Glenelg, in one 
of those moments, few and far between, 
of incipient wakefulness from the long 
winter of a torpid lethargy, raved to 
his friends at Inverness about, the 
“ blessings of peace and the preserva- 
tion of peace”’ by himself and his co- 
mates. His last long trance had 
doubtless been fruitful of the theme, 
and he shadowed forth to his hearers 
the beatific visions as sober realities. 
The star of Lord Palmerston, from 
a total eclipse, has, however, latterly 
become visible in the ascendant. The 
relief of Bilboa is doubtless equal in 
his eyes to the triumph of a session, 
and security for the receipt of one 
whole year's salary. The festivities 
of Broadlands have recommenced up- 
on the strength of it, and Mr Poulett 
Thomson, who partakes of the hos- 
pitality, and is tolerated in turn by all 
his aristocratic colleagues, has expe- 
rienced the benefit of the good cheer. 
It is a long lane that has never a turn- 
ing, and for our part we are disposed 
to congratulate the noble Viscount 
upon that long day which convicted 
culprits always pray for. He will 
profit by it doubtless to put his house 
in order, for whatever be the chances 
in the march of events for some of his 
more consistent but not more thorough- 
going colleagues of the Radical school, 
upon him the fast colour dye of oft-re- 
peated apostacy isineffaceable. Farther 
political harlequinades, or compound of 
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politico-chemicals, can no more dis- 
charge it than the Ethiopian, by casting 
his sable skin, hope to change milk- 
white. The favourite tints of all are 
reflected in the ever-changing hues of 
the cameleon, but nobody can swear 
by them, and all distrust their perma- 
nency. ‘The days of the Secretary at 
War flowed smoothly when his chief 
dealings lay with femmes soles, femmes 
couvertes and veuves désespérees only 
—his miseries commenced on his com- 
merce with men, war, and diplomacy 
—with Van Zuylen, Talleyrand, Poz- 
zo di Borgo, and Colonel Evans. 
Thrice happy will he account himself, 
ere many moons perchance, to escape 
into a glorious obscurity in the House 
of Lords, should the surcharged 
clouds of public wrath give such time- 
ly warning of the coming thunder, as 
to permit the fulfilment of stipulation. 
In that grave body the mincing speech 
and tripping gait will hardly tell so 
effectively as in the Commons, where 
the aristocracy of blood imposes state, 
as witness the solemn littlenesses of 
Lord John Russell and the babyisms 
of Lord Morpeth. 

But the relief of Bilboa is not the 
pacification of Spain; it is not even 
the conquest of Biscay. The Carlists 
have scarcely lost an inch of ground ; 
their advanced posts still overlook and 
beleaguer the city, though its walls 
are no longer battered in breach by 
theircannon. The loss of a few hun- 
dred men—which, taking for granted 
the gasconading report of their adver- 
saries, was the upshot of damage, can 
exercise little influence of a decisive 
nature on the ultimate result of the 
contest. The loss of the Christinos 
was equally severe with that of the 
Carlists, and Espartero, after a victory, 
which he dared not follow up, over a 
foe, described as routed and flying on 
all sides in utter confusion, was still, 
weeks after, reposing within the de- 
fences of the town he had delivered, 
in sight of antagonists without, still 
eager for combat, and daring him to 
advance. Colonel Evans, lion-heart- 
ed as he is, but brainless of skill and 
resource as he has shown himself, on 
his side lies, where he has lain for 
months, quietly ensconced under shel- 
ter of the battlements of the castle de 
la Mota, at the head of nearly 10,000 
troops, who ought to be brave, because 
they are Britons, and for discipline 


unequalled, seeing they have been 
surpassingly flogged. There he re. 
mains, bearded and blockaded by 3000 
raw mountaineers at Ernani. There, 
in Castilian indolence, he abides, with 
Fuentarabia in sight, as a daily lesson 
of humility—as the ungrateful me. 
mento of the disastrous day of his last 
foray, when at the head of 6000 vq.- 
lientes, and an awful battering train, 
he was disgracefully repulsed from its 
mud fort, garnished with two pieces 
of artillery, served by seventy resolute 
Guipuzcoanos. The Legion is heard 
of at Madrid too often, but only on 
the frequent apparition and by the 
clamorous importunities of the pay- 
master and commissary for duros and 
rations. In England no _ bulletins, 
breathing war and smoked with pow- 
der from the field of battle, are receiv- 
ed; but epistles arrive from musta- 
chioed gallants of the staff, redolent 
of the fragrance of a lady’s boudoir, | 
and telling—immortal comrades of the 
great Wellington, hide your drooping 
laurels—in tender strains of the Gui- 
puzcoanas tan graciositas, and bayles, 
and tertultas ; or ever and anon, with 
bolder flight, of sopitas, olla podridas, 
and fiestas, where Daniel O’Connell, 
the recreant hero of a hundred kicks, 
is toasted with thundering salvos. 
The stentorian invincibles of Bacchus 
and Venus were less lavish of their 
lungs, however prodigal of their heels, 
at the Fuentarabian races. The en- 
terprising chieftain, according to his 
own proclamation, will shortly be en 
route for Westminster ; ‘tired of war's 
alarms,” he will abandon St Sebastian, 
where fighting should have been the 
order of the day, for St Stephen's, 
where talking is. At Pamplona, Sars 
field, in like manner, with his Chris- 
tino masses, has dozed away the sum- 
mer ; but now that the season for action 
has passed unimproved, the note of 
preparation is sounded. The old Ge- 
neral will be content to tarry a while 
longer no doubt; the rich plains of 
the Arga will be, as they have been, 
preferred to the rugged steeps of Na- 
varras, for the gout is a bad moun- 
taineer, and the keen blast of Sierras 
little propitious to the indulgence of 
the siesta. Mean while, Ribeiro and 
Zavala, at Burgos or on the Ebro, are 
recruiting from their conflicts with and 
chase after Gomez, from which they 
reaped so little of renown, and he cat- 
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ried off so vast a treasure. Instruc- 
tions to march, to attack, to conquer, 
to capture, Don Carlos, in his haunts 
and fastnesses may be despatched in 
heaps from Madrid to all these com- 
manders, but the engine cannot per- 
form without steam, nor the animal 
machine without the sinews of war. 
“«‘ Instead of sending me,” exclaimed 
General Alaix, “two thousand contra- 
dictory orders, why does not the mi- 
nister forward my men two thousand 
pairs of shoes?” But Mendizabal can 
furnish no funds until he has raised the 
price of stocks, and whilst he is ma- 
neeuvring on the stock exchanges of 
London and Paris, all manoeuvres on 
the Ebro and the Bidassoa will be sus- 
pended. There is no danger of the 
Christinos seeking the lion in his lair, 
intruding on the retreat of Carlos at 
Durango or Onate, or looking for win- 
ter quarters amidst the wild steppes 
of Guipzucoa, or the snow-crowned 
heights of Biscay. They will esteem 
themselves happy, should the statu quo 
rest untroubled till the spring by some 
sudden incursion of Cabrera or dar- 
ing inroad of Gomez. 

In proportion-as the position of the 
Christinos has been weakened during 
the past year, has the sway of Don 
Carlos been extended, and his prospects 
improved. From the defensive he has 
been enabled to act offensively, and 
become the assailant in the North, and 
the triumphant invader in the South. 
From the hills he has descended into 
the plains. His arms have swept vic- 
toriously through the Asturias, over 
the plains of the two Castiles, and the 
rich and peopled provinces of Anda- 
lusia and Estramadura. The victory 
of Jadraque, within thirty-six miles of 
Madrid, shook the new throne of La 
Granja to its foundations—the Moorish 
castle of Cordova was taken by assault 
after the city had joyously opened its 
portals—the army of Malaguenos, in- 
cluding the band of assassins, feroci- 
ously distinguished as the compania 
sangriente, surprised and slaughtered 


at Baena, expiated with their own. 


gore the cowardly murders of Do- 
nadio and San Justo— Granada in- 
vited, and was taken possession of by 
the victors—the revolutionary troops 
and authorities fled from Seville in 
panic terror of a conqueror still fifty 
miles away—Cadiz prepared for siege, 
—the Sierra Morena was ascended, 
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and Almaden, valiantly defended by 
an Englishman, stormed in sight and 
within gunshot of Christino armies 
superior in numbers—the famous en- 
trenchments of San Roque were occu- 
pied, and the garrison saved from an- 
nihilation only by the cannon of Gib- 
raltar—finally, the invincible Gomez, 
after detaching a division to scour 
and fix itself in Aragon, after realizing 
the boast of Cesar, veni, vidi, vici, 
retraced his steps, surrounded by hos- 
tile forces, and ever repulsing them, 
repassing almost within view of the 
capital, and rejoining his sovereign in 
Biscay with an army stronger than 
when he left, and gorged with spoil 
and conquest. ‘The march in advance, 
and return triumphant of this extra- 
ordinary chief, have been compared 
to the celebrated retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. There is this distinction, 
that the Greek had to contend with 
rude barbarians or effeminate satraps 
only, whilst the opponents of Gomez 
were soldiers regularly trained to war, 
and led by the ablest -generals of 
Spain. From the far north to the ex- 
treme south, he overran nearly the 
whole of Spain, and in marches and 
counter-marches traversed between 
two and three thousand miles. Had 
Villareal, towards Burgos and the 
high-road to the capital, emulated and 
seconded the enterprise of his gallant 
lieutenant at Jadraque and in Cor. 
dova, Don Carlos might long ere now 
have autographed his decrees, Yo el 
Rey, from San Ildefonso or the Escu- 
rial. Something was still accom- 
plished in the north; Biscay was all 
cleared of foes, save the metropolis— 
in Navarre the Christinos held no do- 
minion beyond, and were imprisoned 
within the walls of Pamplona—in 
Guipuzcoa Colonel Evans and his men- 
of-war were kept captive in St Sebas- 
tian—Bilboa was besieged. Against 
these achievements, and as the whole* 
set-off to this tide of flowing success, 
all the Christinos have to array is the 
solitary relief of Bilboa. The balance 
of the year’s finiquito de todas cuentas 
exhibits therefore largely to the cre- 
dit of Don Carlos. The constant pro- 
gression of his cause hitherto, whether 
in war or in public opinion, is unques- 
tionable. Noone doubts now that the 
great majority of the Spanish people 
are openly or covertly ranged on his 
side, however the indolence andapathy, 
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which are ‘the national. characteristics 
of the centre and the south, may in- 
dispose to active demonstration, and 
induce them to succumb to the empire 
of force. Whatever isolated advan- 
tages may have attended the operations 
of his antagonists, they are solely re- 
ferable, and publicly acknowledged 
so, to foreign energy—to the skill and 
impetuosity resistless of the British 
marine. The Cortes and Christino 
exist by sufferance or support alone of 
France and Great Britain. Powerless 
for defenee even, they rely for safety 
upon the “ co-operation” of Lord 
Palmerston, and all their hopes of ulti- 
mate triumph are based upon the “in- 
tervention”’ of Louis Philippe. Their 
condition otherwise is one of helpless 
weakness and hopeless despondency— 
they are the shadows of power merely, 
and as shadows they would depart. 
The position of Christino, and of 
the more measured of the revolution- 
ary party, who yet retain an influence 
in affairs, would, in the event of suc- 
cess against Don Carlos, exchange 
only onedescription of peril for another 
more nearly touching them, and there- 
fore more terrible. The throne of La 
Granja is seated on a volcano, from 
which the fire and flame of party broil 
would too surely issue in the capital, 
should the Bizcaino craters be closed, 
and the threatening proximity of the 
mutual foe cease to restrain, by the 
well-understood obligations of com- 
mon safety. Secret and treasonable 
affiliations swarm in the chief cities, 
in the National Guards, and in every 
regiment of the army; in Madrid it- 
self the initiated scarcely affect conceal- 
ment now, and are impatient of autho- 
rity. Extraordinary powers, suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, and of indivi- 
dual liberty, have been conferred by the 
Cortes upon the Government, to im- 
prison without form of trial, to banish 
‘without cause assigned, to establish 
summary and military law for prompt 
execution of persons qualified as dis- 
affected, a category large enough to 
include all who may chance to be sus- 
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pected, The expedition of Gomez 
calmed these feuds of factions; the 
partial success of Espartero may re- 
new—the total overthrow of the Car. 
lists would inflame them to madness, 
In 1823, previous to the entrance of 
the French into.the Peninsula, when 
the Constitution of 1812 was in full 
swing, and the reign of the Cortes un- 
disputed save by the inconsiderable 
guerillas of the regency of the Seod’ Ur. 
gel, scattered over isolated points on 
the frontiers of Catalonia confining on 
France—even then, we say, when the 
sovereign power of the Cortes would 
seem to have existed, as it ought, in 
its full plenitude, anarchy ruled in all 
its horrors. Each day was signa- 
lized by a revolt, a revolution, con- 
spiracies, massacres, and assassinations, 
One day Martinez de la Rosa was mi- 
nisterial lord of the ascendant; the 
next, as we have seen it repeated of 
yesterday, cast off as too moderate, 
too couleur de rose, and replaced by 
Agustin Arguelles, who in turn made 
way for San Miguel, of diplomatic 
fame, and he to the rash, ignorant, and 
ultra destructive, but still gallant and 
generous Torrijos. One day we had 
Riego, at the head of his myrmidons of 
the Isla de Leon, with following tu- 
multuous crowds, rebelliously parad- 
ing the streets, and denouncing ven- 
geance against the monarch in his pa- 
lace, or at the theatre roaring coup- 
lets of sanguinary rhymes to his beard, 
to the abominable chorus of Tragala 
perro (gulp it down, dog) ; the next a 
combat betwixt the guards royal* and 
guards national, which deluged the 
city with blood. 

One day the text was “ down with 
the Church,”’ which a ferocious mob 
interpreted by literally hammering 
out the brains of the Canon Vinuesa ; 


the next, the ery of Mejia and his 


crew in the gallery of the assembly 
and outside the doors was changed to 
*¢ down with the Cortes,” from which 
the liberal representatives were too hap- 
py to escape with no greater damage 
than a storm of blows and volleys 





* On this occasion Cordova, so well known of late as General-in-Chief of the Chris- 
tino army of the North, was a lieutenant of the royal guard, and as such engaged in the 
affray. He was discovered after its termination under the bed of one of the Infantas 
at the palace, where he had concealed himself from the fury of the mob, busied in the 
assassination of such of his comrades as could not place themselves under the protec- 


tion, and claim the clemency of Morillo. 
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of execrations. The entrance of the 
Duke d’ Angouleme, at the head of a 
numerous French army, had the in- 
stant effect of reconciling all rivalries, 
and postponing all enmities between 
the patriot factions, late so rancorously 
implacable and waging the guerra a 
cuchillo against each other. In pre- 
sence of a erisis which menaced all, 
because all were compromised in 
greater or less degree, they frater- 
nised for the time, being as now may 
be witnessed, on the same spot and 
among the same people. ‘The truce 
is not the less hollow, however; Cala- 
trava can no more consort with Cabal- 
lero than Mendez Vigo with either. 
Fortunate generals, too, will not be 
wanting to repeat the former example 
of Llander in Catalonia, and at the 
head of armies, desperate from misery 
endured and want of pay, revenging 
their own wrongs or satisfying their 
own ambition. Whilst Mendizabal 
presides over the finances and disposes 
of the plunder, pretexts for rebellion 
can never be wanting. The stock- 
jobbing charlatan has recently been 
raising the wind by surreptitious sales 
in the money market of bonds re- 
deemed by the sinking fund, and 


therefore cancelled. The disposal of © 


national domains, after the fashion of 
Carvalho, in Portugal, is announced 
as effected at hundreds per cent above 
value, the amount, however, being’ 
liquidated in vales or obligations of 
no worth beyond the paper which re- 
presents them. His projects for 
negotiating bills on Havana can no 
longer avail, now that the constitution 
has invaded Cuba, and Santiago in 
the south has hoisted the standard of 
insurrection against Captain General 
Tacon in the north. Mean while the 
camp of Carlos is supplied, if frugally, 
with regularity ; the able and inde- 
fatigable Ouvrard, like an exchequer 
ambulante, visits every exchange, 
and taxes every capitalist or state. 
One moment he is heard of in Lon- 


don, and the next in Amsterdam ; at 
another in Vienna, and anon in Naples 
or Turin.* 

Such being the present posture of 
affairs, and such the prospects contin- 
gent on changes of the actual govern- 
ment of Madrid,’ do they offer such 
guarantees as should satisfy states- 
men of the efficacy of intervention to 
the pacification of Spain? And are 
they such as to secure full compensa- 
tion to the country for the immense 
sacrifices to which it has submitted or 
would be called on to sanction? We 
say ‘intervention,’ discarding that 
mock subtlety of distinction, by which 
fribbling sciolists would define a differ- 
ence betwixt “intervention ’’ and * co- 
operation ;’’ a distinction which now 
imposes on no one, which Marshal 
Soult, with the honest frankness of a 
soldier, has recently stigmatized in the 
French House of Peers as “ disgrace- 
ful and dishonourable,” and which 
may be classed with the farcical ab- 
surdity of pildoras para encontrar 
perros. The “intervention” of Lord. 
Palmerston has but aggravated the dis- 
ease for which he has so long adminis- 
tered it with the matchless effrontery 
of an empiric, as a nostrum infallible. 
The greatness of Carlos has grown 
with the thunder of our ships of war, 
with the number and exploits of our 
marines, with the stripes and morta- 
lity of the legion. Until the revolution 
of La Granja, and the proclamation 
of a Constitution which levelled both 
Crown and Peerage, even he depre- 
cated French “ intervention” on a 
larger scale than his own. Subse- 
quent to that event, he became even 
more importunate for it to any extent, 
for revolutions are contagious, and 
the note of peerage reform was sound- 
ed nearerhome. Influenced probably 
by the same fears, and sympathetic by 
a versatility of principle and superfi- 
ciality of character similiar, although 
set off by more brilliant endowments, 
M. Thiers, then Premier of France, 





* Amongst other projects of this extraordinary man, he has lately prevailed with the 
Court of Turin to establish in the Island of Sardinia free ports, or ports entrepét, by 
which a large share of the Mediterranean trade will be attracted. We observe by 
the foreign papers, that the Sardinian consul at Constantinople has succeeded in ob- 
taining the concession of some special privileges in favour of the Sardinian trade in 
the Ottoman dominions, part of the plan, doubtless, of M. Ouvrard. By letters from 


Turin in our possession, dated two months ago, we learn that whilst Cortes bonds rated 
there only at 25, the Carlist loan was at 87 ; 
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impatient to distinguish his adminis- 
tration, and perhaps not less so to 
swell the hoards of sordid pelf, in bar- 
ter for which he has apostatized from 
all the former opinions of his life, and 
betrayed the ancient patrons of his 
abject fortunes—M. Thiers committed 
himself and almost compromised 
France to the policy of large and more 
direct intervention. But what were 
the terms imposed—under what con- 
ditions were the ‘‘ consequences incal- 
culable” to be encountered? Hear 
them, ye Westminster Radicals—listen 
to them, ye men of the legion—blush 
for them, ye patriots of the old Eng- 
lish school! The British troops des- 
tined to form part of the “ interven- 
tion” army were to be placed under the 
orders of French generals, as alone ca- 
pable of leading them to victory—they 
were to be prevailed on, and the plain 
inference is that it was settled, to ac- 
cepter un commandement Frangais, 
and the combined force of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, commandé par un 
GENERAL HABILE, dont nous aurions 
pu FAIRE CHOIX, aurait peut-ttre, non 
pas fini les affaires d Espagne, car on 
n'a pas fini les affaires de la Belgique, 
méme avec DEUX INTERVENTIONS, mais 
les aurait accélérées. This is not the 
language of a Carlist, or a Conserva- 
tive, or a Constitutional Whig, but of 
a pure Whig-Radical, until 1830 a 
furious Democrat, in France, and con- 
tains the pith of a bargain between 
him and a brother Whig- Radical at the 
Foreign Office in England. The in- 
capacity of Colonel Evans is a matter 
notorious therefore, and on all hands 
agreed upon, in both countries; he 
was to be replaced by an able general 
—un général habile—nay, M. Thiers 
takes more than one occasion to re- 
peat the sneer that he was not a gene- 
ral capable. Ifthe date of the pro- 
clamation of the gallant member to 
his Westminster constituents be com- 
pared with that (the beginning of Oc- 
tober, we think) of the period when 
his incapacity was thus, with won- 
drous accord, voted by M. Thiers and 
Lord Palmerston, we shall arrive at 
the secret of the reasons which led to 
his sudden preference of St Stephens 
over St Sebastian. This, however, is 
not all. M. Thiers was of opinion in 
1835 as in 1836 that a time for direct 
‘‘ intervention” presented itself, but 
the Cabinet, of which he was then a 





member, having disagreed with him, 
he tendered his resignation. In order 
to conciliate and retain him, his col- 
leagues imagined a compromise, or 
what he terms a “ transaction ;” we 
give it in his own words.  Ainsi on 
m’offrit la légion étrangere et la for- 
mation de corps Frangais, et’ ensuite 
le commandement des forces navales de 
la France et de l’ Angleterre.” The 
naval forces of England, moreover, 
were to be placed under his orders, 
and to be commanded by a French 
officer. Was Lord Minto, as well as 
Lord Palmerston, a party to this dis. 
graceful transaction ? 

Happily the penetration of the mo- 
narech discovered, and his firmness 
disconcerted, the Ministerial intrigue 
by which the peace, no less than the 
interests, of his subjects were to be 
staked —to be engulfed—in a con- 
test of which the event could no more 
be predicted than the duration calcu- 
lated. For it was not alone entrance 
into Spain and the annihilation of 40 
or 50,000 Carlists that was in question, 
but the occupation for a term of years 
indefinite to secure the stability of the 
existing government, and to crush the 


_hydra-headed factions which encircle 


it most nearly, and wait only for times 
and circumstances propitious to over- 
throw it utterly. ‘The foundations of 
the reign of anarchy and terror have 
already been too deeply laid to quake 
under any but the pressure of mate- 
rial force ; and the field is vast enough 
to require and absorb all the disposa- 
ble strength of the state—all the 3 or 
400,000 men whichit keeps underarms. 
The occupation of Ancona has already 
lasted six years, and yet conspiracy 
and commotion heave and threaten 
under the soil of Italy. After * two 
interventions,” the settlement is not 
yet accomplished—the retention of 
Algiers breathes conquests to which 
France is pledged in the interior, and 
their consolidation are now costing 
her dear. An intervention in Spain 
would complicate beyond all the diffi- 
culties of her situation, with a dynasty 
scarcely fixed, and a disputed succes- 
sion in prospect. Should an Euro- 
pean war, through accidents not to be 
guarded against, supervene, could the 
genius of Louis Philippe surmount 
those multiplied dangers under which 
the master-mind of Napoleon suc- 
cumbed? With his hundreds of thou- 
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sands of troops, embattled, perhaps, 
on the Ebro, the Manzanares, and the 
Guadalquivir, how would he garnish 
his frontiers towards the Rhine, and 
Luxembourg, and the Alps? How 
will he replenish the waste of Arab 
warfare, and retain his African acqui- 
sitions ? Will England, for other ob- 
jects in alliance with him, buckle on 
her armour in his behalf, and cam- 
paign it against Austria, or Prussia, 
or Russia, or all combined, on the 
Rhine and the Scheldt? Nor is he 
bound, by any stipulation of the quad- 
ruple treaty, to an intervention more 
active or large than may square with 
the prudence of his policy and the bent 
of his inclination, as will be seen by 
the first article, which they define the 
most positive of his obligations :— 
« Art. let, S. M. le Roi des Fran- 
cais s’engage a prendre dans la partie 
de ses Etats qui avoisine l’Espagne, 
les mesures les mieux calculées pour 
empécher qu’aucune espéce de secours 
en hommes, armes ou munitions de 
guerre soient envoyés du territoire 
Frangais aux insurgeés en Espagne.” 

We cannot do better than close with 
the following resumé of facts, extract- 
ed from an unanswerable vindication 
of the measured policy in La Presse, 
an ably conducted Paris paper, sup- 
posed to be written under the inspira- 
tion of the Tuileries. 

The reign of Napoleon, as Emperor 
of the French, lasted nearly ten years, 
from the 18th of May, 1804, to the 
3d of April, 1814. 


We annex the list of the Senatus- 
Consultus, or decrees for the levy of 
men, enacted during that period :— 


Men. 

Ist. 24th September, 1805, 80,000 

2d. 7th April, 1807, - - - 80,000 
3d and 5th. 21st January, 10th 

September, 1808, - - - 240,000 
6th and 7th. 18th April, 5th 

October, 1809, - - - - 76,000 


9th and 10th. 13th December, 

1810, - - - = - = - 160,000 
llth. 20th December, 1811, 120,000 
12th and 13th. 138th March, 

lst September, 1812, - - 237,000 
14th and 19th. 16th January, 

3d April, 24th August, 9th 

October, 11th November, 

1818, - - - ~« = =. 1,040,000 


Total 2,033,000 
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exclusive of voluntary enlistments, de- 
partmental guards, the 17,000 equip- 
ped horsemen, offered in January, 
1813 ; the levies in mass, organized in 
1814, amounting to 143,000 men. 
The number of soldiers enrolled be- 
tween the 24th of September, 1805, 
at which period our army was already 


formidable, and 1814, may be esti- 


mated at 3,000,000 men. In 1814, 
the effective force of our troops, em- 
ployed in active service, retreated or 
prisoners of war, amounted to 802,600 
individuals. If we deduct that num- 
ber from the 3,000,000, we shall find 
that 2,197,400 men fell victims to war 
during those nine years, or 244,155 
per annum. 

On the 12th of July, 1814, a docu- 
ment was published, recapitulating 
the losses of war materiel sustained in 
1812, 1813, and 1814, and consisting 
of the following objects :— 


210 pieces of artillery of all sizes ; 
1,200,000 projectiles of all kinds ; 
600,000 muskets and other arms ; 
12,000 artillery waggons ; 
70,000 horses ; 
These objects are 
250,000,000 frances. 


This, however, is not all. During 
a space of 13 years, from 1801 to 1813, 
the increase of the national debt leaves, 
according to the official return, a de- 
ficit of 1,645,469,000 frances. 

Behold the consequences of ten 
years’ war, of which Waterloo was 
the finale. Three millions of soldiers, 
2,000,000,000 of debt, the agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade of France 
sacrificed to.a false point of honour, 
more military than national—has all 
that, we ask, rendered France more 
glorious and powerful ? 

Who will dare reply in the affirma- 
tive, in presence of the treaties of 
1815? 

Taught by a fatal experience, we 
must not suffer ourselves to be led 
astray by empty words. The honour 
of a nation rests in the power it pos- 
sesses and exercises. The power of 
Governments now resides less in the 
force of their armies than in the orga- 
nization of their credit and the extent 
of their commerce. 

Let your finances be in good order, 


valued at 


_and pay small armies, and you will be 
. more powerful than with a large stand- 


ing force and a budget exhibiting a 
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deficit ; and, if you be powerful, you 
may be disdainful or severe, as your 
interests may command contempt or 
chastisement. 

The weak are always the most sus- 
‘ceptible, and this feeling constitutes 
nearly all the courage of those who 
want for strength. 

Well had it been for Great Britain 
to have been guided by views of equal 
forecast and moderation. We have, 
however, dared more adventurously, 
or as M. Thiers, in complimentary 
vein, expresses it, we have pursued a 
bolder policy, and accordingly the 
bitter fruits of rashness are returned 
upon us. Whilst France carefully 
enshrined herself within the recorded 
‘limits of a “ moral” and a negative 
co-operation, as we have seen, the 
Foreign Secretary scorned the tram- 
mels of a well-kept path, which re- 
quired not the irrigation of human 
gore, and along whose sides no laurels 
were to be gathered. Nothing loth, 
and emboldened by impunity, he 
launched the vessel of state at once 
on the ocean of strife in the very se- 
cond article of the same treaty :— 
«“ Art. 2. S. M. le Roi du royaume 
uni de la Grande Bretagne et d’Ir- 
lande s’engage a fournir 4 S. M. C. 
totis les secours d’armes et de muni- 
‘tions de guerre que 8S. M. C. pourra 
réclamer, et en outre a [assister avec 
des forces navales, si cela est neces- 
saire.” Thus, not only was the Trea- 
sury pledged without reserve, but the 
whole naval force of the empire plac- 
ed at the disposal, and embarked in 
the cause of a disputed succession in 
the Peninsula. And wherewith have 
we been recompensed for all the sacri- 
fices, untold and uncalculable, in time 
past, for the same land, though in a 
more holy cause? Has commerce 
been enriched and augmented by the 
abandonment of a prohibitory code, 
and the admission of British products 
been tolerated, even upon the same 
fiseal footing which governs here for 
those of Spain? Did the Cortes of 
1812, or those which swayed the des- 
tinies of Spain from 1820 to 1823, ad- 
vance one step in the career of econo- 
mical reforms reciprocally beneficially 
to trade? Or rather, were not all our 
proposals to that effect listened to with 
repugnance, and repulsed with mani- 
fest aversion? Let us not deceive 
ourselves ; the day that shall dawn on 





[Feb, 
the adoption of a liberal and recipro- 
cal system, may witness also the dis- 
memberment, if not dissolution of the 
federal monarchy. Manufacturing 
interests have grown into life and ex- 
tension—Catalonia, scarcely now held 


‘under a subjection nominal, and power- 
‘ful enough to resist thé Government 


when in its integrity, would hail a 
tariff for silks and cottons, and hard- 
ware and iron, as the signal for her 
secession, and the declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and so also with other pro- 
vinces, where the same or other inte- 
rests would seem to be equally in- 
volved. In return, also, for special 
favour to her own productions in her 
ancient colonies, Spain must concede 
equal advantages to the colonial pro- 
ducts of America, which, like a two- 
edged policy, must cut us both ways. 
Whether Carlos or Christino succeed, 
to us, therefore, should have been, as 
it is abstractedly, further than sympa- 
thy of feeling, an affair of pure indif- 
ference. As it is, we have been made 
the slaves of party, and become prin- 
cipals in a contest in which we had no 
intelligible stake to contend for. The 
triumph of Carlos entails upon us an 
irreconcilable, because an injured 
enemy—the ascendericy of Christino 
a powerless, a burdensome, and a 
dubious friend; for, after all, the 
policy of Spain will be in future, as it 
has been in times past, subordinate to 
that of France, and variable with her 
alliances. 

The insurrection of La Granja, and 
the proclamation of the democratic 
constitution of 1812, was, as we have 
seen, the signal for unlimited inter- 
vention in Spain, both with the French 
and English Ministers. So also, in 
Portugal, the like cause produced the 
same effects. The democratic party 
at Lisbon overthrew the charter of 
Dom Pedro, as their fellows at San 
Ildefonso that of the Estatuto Real, 
and raised the standard of the popular 
Cortes. British intervention was 
forthwith not openly declared, but 
insidiously acted upon. Lord Pal- 
merston hoisted the signal of the char- 
ter, and denounced perdition to the 
constitution. Marines were embarked 
at Woolwich, and ships of war with 
all speed manned and despatched from 
Portsmouth — they were anchored 
broadside to the Quay do Comergo, 
off Lisbon—the people, constitution- 
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mad, saw the wide-mouthed eatmon of 
seven or eight British ships of war 

(besides French) ready to vomit fire 

and ball upon them, their children, 

their city—the price of forbearance 

being the reinauguration of the char- 

ter, and death to the constitution. 

Roused to fury by the insolent dicta- 

tion of strangers, they rushed to arms 

—straightway six hundred of our gal- 

lant marines were landed, and banded 

with bayonets fixed to reduce them to 

reason. Need we tell the inglorious 

issue of the disgraceful struggle ? The 

marines were in mercy suffered to re- 

embark—the charter of Lord Palmer- 

ston, with a nation’s imprecations, was 
returned to him, and can now be heard 
of nowhere, but among the moth- 

eaten papers of the Foreign Office. 

No Englishman can now pace Lisbon 
streets in safety ; and shall we wonder, 
after a display of arrogance so sense- 
less, and usurpation so frantic? The 
puny, frothy, and false apology of the 
Secretary is, that the fleet was there 
for the protection of British subjects. 
Where is the dotard to believe it? By 
whom were they threatened—to whom 
did they appeal for safeguard? If 
Lord Howard de Walden, then we 
shall be furnished with evidence of 
crimes meditated by the Portuguese, 
and the names of the English mer- 
chants and others invoking his guar- 
dianship, and flying for shelter to the 
British admiral. But was nothing 
less than the thunder of seven men-of- 
war equal to the object? Was one 
ship per man, or—to speak within com- 
pass—twenty guns per head indispen- 
sable to mount guard over the residents? 
Even now the marines are occasionally 
landed, reviewed, and exercised with 
the most insulting parade, before a 
justly exasperated population, as if 
to irritate the “ established race,” 
and remind them that the chains from 
which they have escaped are refor- 
ging and retempering to bind them 
yet. And what have we gained by 
the charter of Dom Pedro and the de- 
thronement of Dom Miguel? The 
commercial treaties by which almost 
a monopoly of the supply of Portugal 
was secured to our manufactures have 
been repealed without ceremony ; 
nay, more, whilst exportation of the 
wines of her own indigenous growth 
of all descriptions is permitted free to 
all other countries, by fiscal regula- 
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tions lately enacted, none but the 
highest priced are allowed to be ex- 
ported to Great Britain. The pur- 
chaser or consumer is not to be allow- 
ed the common privilege of choice. 
Need we be surprised that—insulted 
personally, and in their trade shackled 
and aggrieved—British merchants are 
closing their stores, and quitting a 
country so cheerless of promise ? 
And yet Portugal was the most tried 
ally, the most ancient friend, in ad- 
versity as in prosperity, of England. 
Of what concern to us was the abso- 
lutism of Dom Miguel, the charter of 
Dom Pedro, or the democratic con- 
stitution of the Cortes? Let the 
people decide for themselves what 
suits them best, as it touches them 
nearest, and God speed them in their 
election! So far the tyranny was 
incalculably more for our interest as 
well as for the peace and happiness of 
the Portuguese nation. 

If we glance across the Atlantic, 
the Palmerstonian policy has found 
an imitator in President Jackson—my 
Lord’s arms have been turned against 
himself. The rich, fertile, and ex- 
tensive province of Texas is forcibly 
wrested from the dominion of our 
ally of Mexico by a horde of adven- 
turers and freebooters, organized, 
trained, and furnished with arms, am- 
munition, artillery, and naval forces, 
in the very spirit of the quadruple 
treaty, in the cities and territories of 
the United States, and with the full 
knowledge and connivance, if not 
openly avowed approbation, of the 
President. It is no matter of private 
enlistment, or clandestine succour. 
War committees sit as publicly at 
New Orleans and elsewhere, and ad- 
vertise as unreservedly for men and 
supplies, as Colonel Evans and the 
Christino junto in London when em- 
powered by Lord Palmerston to levy 
men for his expedition off the Isle of 
Dogs. The general, and chief magis- 
trate of the Mexican state, taken pri- 
soner in battle, was forthwith loaded 
with-irons, like the vilest felon, or a 
flogged victim of the Legion, and for 
more than twelve months had been 
languishing in prison, stibject to every 
indignity which the malignity of his 
ferocious persecutors could devise. 
No remonstrance was made from 
Washington, nor, so far as we know, 
from Downing Street. No efforts of 
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General Jackson to punish the mis- 
creants for the piratical assault upon a 
friendly power. Yet, in a case simi- 
lar, he caused the unfortunate En- 
glishmen, Ambrister and Arbuthnot, 
to be shot, although one of them was 
acquitted by an American court-martial 
for taking part with the Semindes, in 
a war legally proclaimed, and waged 
by them against the Americans. But 
how, indeed, ean Lord Palmerston re- 
sort to the language of remonstrance, 
or of what avail would it be? The 
hoary chief has but to refer him to the 
quadruple treaty, to the Pedroite ex- 
pedition, and the Legion of Evans, for 
a full and ample vindication of atroci- 
ties connived at, treachery convicted, 
and flagrant usurpation contemplated. 
The annexation of Texas is now the 
subject of deliberation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Such are the consequences—such 
the facts accomplished—of the policy 
Palmerstonian. We said in the com- 
mencement that they needed no com- 
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ment or glossary—little of either have 
we offered. The voice of reason may for 
a while be overpowered amid the con- 
flicts of passions and parties, uncloud- 
ed by the veil of sophistry—but the 
language of facts appeals to every 
sense, and speaks to every understand. 
ing. The Jehu charioteer will, as 
these pages see the light, be then in 
his place in Parliament to answer for 
himself—is it peace or is it war? The 
reckoning of national faith betrayed, 
of national loss inflicted, of national 
degradation completed, is a long and 
heavy score—the items various and 
multiplied—the sum total to be dis- 
charged or justified, of fearful account 
—and all within the statute of limita- 
tions. The insolvent will be there to 
explain the prodigal waste of a na- 
tion’s honour and reputation abroad— 
it may be doubted whether even a tri- 
bunal so little scrupulous will vote him 
a certificate of good conduct as a re- 
ceipt in full of all his doings. 
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